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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue longest day has an end: the long debate on the second read- 
ing of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill has been brought to a close. 
The vote of the Commons may be taken as a fair index of the state 
of public opinion, or rather sentiment, on the question at issue. 
A mete of rather more than four to one has expressed a sense 
of deep indignation at the recent proceedings of the Papal Court,— 
a feeling in which not a few of the speakers in the minority ex- 
pressed their concurrence. But the utmost uncertainty prevails 
as to the most suitable manner of carrying this sentiment into act. 
Ministers only asked to have their bill read a second time in order 
that they might alter it entirely in Committee ; and many voted 
for the second reading with the avowed intention to make even 
greater changes on the changeling than the authors of its being 
contemplate. Lord John Russell too, exhausted with the effort of 
carrying his little measure to the door of the Committee in order 
to have it made still less, has taken a long day to rest after his 
labours. He will not go into Committee on his bill till the month 
of May! Six weeks, with the emergence of new topics in the in- 
terval, may do much to allay the irritation, or modifv the views 
of Parliament. After the House of Commons tas had its swing, 
Lord Stanley’s turn will come in the House of Peers. If the proxi- 
mate Premier insist upon adding materially to the stringency of 
the measure, and if the Whigs be very earnest in preserving their 
tone of moderation, the ill-fated little measure may yet fall to the 


ground. 





The popular exasperation in England and Scotland at the recent | 


proceedings of the Papal Court is not unnatural. The Romanist 
element of society in this island had long been so quiescent that 
its existence was almost forgotten. People were taken by surprise 
at seeing it start up with so much vigour, and frightened at the 
confident tone in which some zealous Romanists spoke of its future 
progress. But, to the credit of the English public be it said, even 
in the most exaggerated declamation that the discussion has called 


forth, the tyrannical spirit of “ Protestant Ascendancy,” as it ex- | 


isted before Catholic Emancipation, has not been resuscitated— 
certainly not within the walls of Parliament. Some of the less 
discreet Irish Members have probably damaged their cause by the 
exaggerated epithets they applied to Lord John’s petty provisos. 
The excitement which pervades the Protestant community, 
though strong, is not much tainted by virulence. As time 
passes, and the incidents which gave occasion to it are coolly 
and critically scanned, it is to be hoped that the measures 
ultimately adopted will be consistent with true national dignity. 
An unequivocal protest against the assumptions of the Papacy has 
been uttered; will it be necessary to do more? May not any pos- 
sible encroachment of an ambitious and insidious priesth be 


sufficiently guarded against by general laws and our legal tribu- . 


nals? It has with some plausibility been objected to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s speech—undeniably the mocee | of the whole debate—that 
its views are in advance of existing institutions: but the truth is, 
that the most important questions raised by the Papal aggression 
are of the future—relate to involuntary changes taking place in 
the social relations of men and sects. 

From the Pope and Cardinal Wiseman Lord John Russeli turned 
to the Court of Chancery. The Queen’s Speech promised “ mea- 
sures” with a view to improve the departments of Law and 
Equity ; but, in so far at least as the latter is concerned, it would 
appear that we are only to have a measure in the singular num- 
ber. Many other measures Lord John avers are in contemplation ; 
“for the purpose of effecting which, two Commissions have been 
appointed.” 
a very prolonged period of gestation. The measure actually pro- 
duced contemplates two objects : one is the transference of the 
ecclesiastical patronage hitherto exercised by the Chancellor, to the 

{Latest Eprrion.]} 


But Commissions are proverbially animals that have | 





| eae A the other, the creation of a court that may leave the 
Chancellor more leisure to attend to his political duties. This 
court is to be called the Supreme Court in Chancery, or the Chan- 
cellor’s Court ; and is to be composed of the Lord Chancellor, the 
Master of the Rolls, and a Judge from the Common Law Courts. 
Any two of the Judges of the new Court are to be empowered to 
exercise all the functions of the Lord Chancellor, now sitting as 
sole Judge of his Court. By this arrangement, the attendance of 
the Chancellor may be dispensed with, for his more complete oceu- 
pation with political duties elsewhere. The measure is in fact a 
compromise. Lord John showed that he was, as usual, beset by 
difficulties, and by plans. There were three plans; the | one 
of Lord Langdale, the smaller one on the same principle with it, 
and the third plan of Sir Edward Sugden: with characteristic 
independence, Lord John rejected all; and in lieu, he has pre- 
sented a stunted adaptation of the least and worst. He admitted 
that the political and judicial duties of the Chancellor are 
more than one man can perform; but he opined that great 
political advantages accrue from the discharge of the double 
duties by one person; and he seeks by his measure to enable the 
Chancellor to discharge them all by habitually delegating the ju- 
dicial duties to other persons. The probability is, that the ad- 
ministrative functions of the Chancellor and his presidency in the 
House of Lords, whether sitting as a legislative assembly or a 
court of law, will engross his whole time. Practically, there will 
be a Chancellor acting as President in the House of Lords and 
Judge of Appeals, and a Master of the Rolls with an assessor from 
the Common Law Courts acting as Supreme Judge in Chancery ; 
but in theory, or by what lawyers call a “fictio juris,” the Chan- 
cellor will continue President of the House of Lords, Judge of 
Appeals, and Supreme.Judge in Chancery, as at present. The ap- 
parent object of the bill is to do next to nothing with as much 
| pother and pretence as possible. 

The lawyers in the House of Commons received the measure 
much in the way in which a conclave of the canine species receiyg 
a stranger of suspicious appearance, Thev weolrca round it, 
inn.  iusurust and suspicion, but did not bite. 
Mr. Stuart, indeed, showed his teeth, but reserved his attack 
| till another opportunity. One rather weighty objection the 
| gentlemen of the long robe did state, while professing to 
_ reserve their opinions. The altered relations of society are con- 

tinually bringing a larger amount of business into the Court of 

Chancery. Every augmentation of the number of judges in that 
| court has been followed by an increase in the number of cases; 
indicating that many litigants shun the court chiefly from a belief 
that its personnel is unable to overtake the business in it. But 
the measure proposed by Lord John will diminish the number of 
judges in Chancery, inasmuch as it will withdraw the Master of 
the Rolls from his own court to forward the business hitherto dis- 
charged by the Chancellor. This objection seems to indicate that 
a change in the distribution of business between the Law and the 
Equity Courts is in progress, that calls for a reconstructionof both, 
infinitely more fundamental and comprehensive than the little 
| measure introduced by Lord John. 

Two discussions of considerable interest to the mercantile com- 
munity have been raised in the House of Commons. A motion b 
Mr. Anderson, to meet the differential duties imposed on Britis 
ships in Spanish ports by countervailing duties on Spanish ships 
here, was lost, but it afforded an opportunity for three distinct 
parties to take the field: the advocates of differential duties per se ; 
the advocates of a temporary imposition of differential duties as a 
means of compelling foreign countries to abolish all such duties on 
our ships and goods; and those who oppose differential duties in 
any circumstances, as prejudicial in themselves, and rather tending 
to confirm foreign states in a restrictive feeling than otherwise. 
As one of the means by which a retrograde movement from free 
trade might be initiated under a Stanley Ministry is by playing off 
the two former of these parties against the third, all indications 
of their comparative strength in Parliament deserve to be closely 
watched. 

The other discussion alluded to arose upon Lord Jocclyn’s motion 
for a Committee on Ocean Steam Navigation. It was opposed by 
the representatives of several special interests, as likely to post- 
pone the execution of certain projects dependent upon negotiations 
in Downing Street; but was carried, in consequence of Mr. Glad- 
stone, Mr. Cardwell, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, clubbing 
their forees to urge on the House the benefits that may result from 
the broad and general views likely to be elicited by Lord Jocelyn’s 
inquiry. 

In the House of Peers, Lord Lyndhurst has drawn attention to 
the machinations of certain foreign refugees. The statements made 
by the venerable ex-Chancellor scem considerably coloured; and 
his omitting to give notice of his intention to introduce the sub- 
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ject had the appearance of a wish to take the House by surprise, 
and gain the advantage of telling his tale, in the first instance at 
least, without contradietion. The subject is too important to be 
rag ae of on an ex-partestatement. If England owes it to herself 
to hold by the generous policy of affording a secure asylum to 

litical exiles of all eountries and every opinion, they who enjoy 
the benefit of this asylum are bound to abstain from any overt 
acts that may compromise the nation which affords it to them. 





Paris has been kept on the alert this week by rumours of the 
approaching substitution of a definitive Parliamentary Ministry 





for the existing Ministry of transition. The reports were at first 
definite and peremptory ; but day after day they have become more 
vague, and have lost credit. An active canvass preparatory to the 
next Presidential election has been cmmnnoneh by the friends of 
General Cayaignac. Their efforts are in danger of being neutral- 
ized by the pertinacious determination of the Socialist and Red 
sections of the Republican party each to bring forward a candidate 
of its own. The rejection by the Assembly of the motion for re- 
seinding the exile of the Bourbons has relieved Louis Napoleon 
from his apprehensions of seeing the Prince de Joinville started as 
an opposing candidate. At present, Louis Napoleon seems bent on 
eliciting from the Assembly a declaration that the late electoral 
law, narrowing the franchise, does not apply to the Presidential | 
election. Whether he has been instigated to this course by a be- 
lief that the continuance of universal suffrage will be favourable 
to his chances, or by the notion that he may deter the moderate 
Conservatives from opposing his reélection by threatening to throw 
himself into the arms of the Republicans, is but a difference of 
roads to the same end. 








Hebates aud Proceedings in Parliament. 


PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 

Hovsr or Lorps. Monday, March 24. Sale of Arsenic Regulation Bill, read a 
third time and passed—Corn Importations ; Motion by the Earl of Desart, and Re- 
turns ordered. 

Tuesday, March 25. Church of England in the Colonies; Question by the Bishop 
of Oxford, Answer by Earl Grey—Assessment of Tithes and Rent-charges; Petitions 
presented by the Earl of Malmesbury, 

Thursday, March 27, Conspiracies of Foreign Refugees, denounced by Lord 
Lyndhurst. 

‘riday, March 28. No business of interest. 

Hovsr or Commons. Monday, March 24. Crystal Palace—Easter Recess; pro- | 
bable commencement— Ecclesiastical Titles Bill; adjourned debate continued, and 
again adjourned— Designs Act Extension Bill, read a second time. 

Tuesday, March 25. Sundry Notices of Motion given—A Government Bill on 
Charity Trusts promised in the other House in a short time—Office of Master of the 
Rolls to be preserved—Adjourned debate on the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill finished ; 
second reading carried by 438 to 95. 

Wednesday, March 26, The House did not hold its usual mid-day sitting; having 
been detained till three in the morning, by the debate and division on the Ecclesi- 
astical Titles Bill. 

_ Thursday, March 27. — Aylesbury 
cn. *s Bank Bill—New Buc 





and St. Alban’s Election Petitions— Rajah 
; when ?—Steam Communication with the 
East— The Spanish antl eee orm ; Bill by Lord John Ri sell —Appoint- 
ment of Vice-Chancellor Bill, considered as amended; Sir m, waueuguvy scamenas | 
ment to reduce the Retiring Pension rejected by 49 to 32; report brought up—Civil 
Bills, &c. pee ay Bill; second reading postponed. 

Friday, March 28. Foreigners in London; Notice by Mr. Stuart Wortley—Public 
Business; Statement by Lord John Russell—Established Church; Notice of Motion 
by Mr. Horsman--Supply: Army Estimates; Statement by Mr. Fox Maule. 


TIME- TABLE, 
















The Lords. The Commens. 










Hour of Hour of Hour of Tour of 
Meeting. Adjournment, | Meeting. Adjournment, 
Monday sesseseeceess Sh yo... Shedim | Monday ...seceeeeees 4h ..(m) 2h m 
Tuesday . oo BD ee TH RM ' Tuesday .... : 4h mm 3h m 
Wednesday. No sitting. | Wednesday . No sitting. 
Thursday. + Oh, 6h 45m | Thursday 4h ..(m) 2h m 
Friday ..... +. oh 5h dom | Friday .... -. 4h ..(m) Th 45m 
Sittingsthis Weck, 4; Time, 5h lim | Sittings this Week, 4; Time, 40h 45m 
this session, 31; 52h 30m this Session, 32; — 202h 44m 











Papat Acoression: Eccriestastican Tires Bint. 

The flow of debate on the Titles Bill, when the adjourned discussion 
was resumed on Monday, was almost entirely against the measure. The 
speeches of Mr. Monckton Mitnes and Mr. F. H. Berkecey were the 
only ones in its favour; while four speeches of quite unnational modera- 
tion came with persuasive force from four Irish Members—Mr. W. Fa- 
Gay, Mr. Sapierr, Sir Joun Youne, and Lord Casrrreacs ; and Mr. 
Smyrur and Mr. A. B. Horr swelled the current of English objection. 

Mr. FaGan reiterated the argument, that under the reéstablished hie- 
rarchy the Bishops will be released from their slavery to the Pope, and 
the clergy be secured from arbitrary injury by the Bishops. 

He declared that no Roman Catholic priest or layman holds himself 
bound by any canon law that is opposed to the municipal law of the land, 
otherwise than as it relates to faith and doctrine: all that is inflexible and 
unchangeable about Roman Catholicism is its faith—the truth it derives 
from God; its discipline is ever varying with the variation of times and 
circumstances. The abominable canons of the olden times have nothing what- 
ever to do with the Roman Catholic religion of the present day. Without ques- 
tion, there have been periods when the Roman Pontifls exercised a temporal 
authority over sovereigns of this country wholly unwarranted by their office ; 
but those things have passed away, never to return. The Cardinal Arch- | 
bishop of Westminster oo been anxious not to give offence to the Govern- 
ment and people of England by calling together the clergy in synod for the 
purpose of framing rules and regulations establishing the rights and im- 
munities of the clergy; but Mr. Fagan hoped that the day is not far distant 
when a canon law suitable to the laws and institutions of this country will 
be established here. As to synodical action, neither this bill nor any other 
can prevent its being carried out : it worked through all the period of persecu- 
tion and penal laws, and it will continue to work. Lord John Russell cannot 
be aware of the ferment the measure has produced in Ireland. Even Mr. 
Fagan’s own constituents in Cork, who are as calm asa summer sea when com- 
pared with the excited inhabitants of other parts, have passed a resolution 
calling on him to vote against the Government on every occasion, no matter 
what the principle that is involved. Of course, a regard for his own charac- 
ter has not allowed him to adopt such a resolution; but the resolution is 
evidence of the great excitement that prevails in the least exeited places. 
But Ireland bas formed the right hand of Lord John Russell’s political 
power, and how can he get on without her? The Irish Members have sup- 
ported him as the strenuous advocate of civil and religious liberty, and he 
knows that without them he cannot be sustained ; why then has he adopted 





& 
that pauper hierarchy recognized and 








this course? Mr. Fagan opposes the measure as a retrograde movement; ag 
an infringement of the Act of Emancipation and the principle of religious 
liberty ; as an abrogation ef the Charitable Bequests Act; and as an instal- 
ment of a stronger measure, a precursor of another and more severe measure 
against Ireland, : 

Mr, SmyTHeE would vote against a sham bill of sham pains and sham 
penalties against a sham aggression. 

For what, after all, are our relations with the Catholic Church of Ireland: 
It could not be denied, that within the last ten years, the State, weary. 
perhaps, of a sterile and expensive helpmate, had contracted a left-handed 
and morganatic alliance through the Charitable Bequests Act and the May- 
nooth Act with the Catholic Church of Ireland. Yet now, upon the firs 
occasion, they sought to repudiate the bride of their not illegitimate ang 
certainly not impolitic bigamy. If the Pope’s brief or bull were, as Lorg 
John Russell described,it in his first most eloquent speech, a “ blunder on the 
sudden,”’ the measure by which he combats it is certainly a * blunder on 
the slow.’’ Though in some sense the Papal measure has not been in the 
interest of the Pope, it is in one sense an example and warning to ourselyes, 
What was it that rendered her so powerful—more powerful than at any time 
he had read of in the annals of the Church—so powerful that ten thousand 
bayonets had been sent to her support by the universal suffrage of Franee ; 
that, day by day, voluntary restitutions of church property were taking 
place in Spain ; that in one second, by one stroke of Prince Schwarzenberg’s 
pen, the Rationalistic bigotry and the Josephist spoliations of a hundred 
years had been annulled? One sole fact—that, bit by bit, and year after 
year, she had learned to withdraw herself from State connexion and Erastian 
domination. Thus she has been enabled to present to the world the unique 

ctacle of a pauper hierarchy by the side of a largely salaried episcopate ; 
rayed for by universal Christendom 
—that salaried episcopate not recognized, and not prayed for, and not sympa- 
thized in, out of the British empire. At the head of that hierarchy she ba 
sent a Prince of the Church—one who, Lord Powis stated in one of his ad- 
mirable speeches, would take precedence even of the Prinee Consort in 
every court of the Continent of Europe: but she had sent him with the 
wallet of the mendicant beneath the robes of the cardinal, dependent on 
the alms of those who chose to believe. Rome had in this, at least, gone far 
beyond the Government of England in the spirit of that principle which 
decreed that none should pay for a faith other than his own. She had flung 
far down a warning truth into a posterity which would not be ungrateful 
for the boon. She had gone further; she had read in England the first 
bans of those free nuptials between liberty and faith—between modern 
liberty and ancient faith, which in his conscience he believed in no remote 
age would yet regenerate mankind. 

Mr, Monckton Mitnes supported the bill with pain: after the closest 
investigation, he found himself unable to deny the proposition patent 
upon the bill, that there has been an assumption of ecclesiastical titles, 


| which it is right and just that Parliament should prohibit. 


When the Roman Catholies of this country say they wish for nothing 
more than is given to the Wesleyans and Independents, there is a certain 
falsehood and hypocrisy in that representation: as a body they desire and 
claim more. We cannot separate the action of the Papacy from political 
influences ; and, making every possible allowance whatsoever, it is impossi- 
ble not to see that the Pope in his brief reclaims his old historical territorial 
power, as when the country was under Catholic sovereigns, and as if there 
1ad never been a Reformation or Revolution. But as the clause of 1829 had 
been sufficient for Ireland, Mr. Milnes could not see why this bill was not 
limited to Great Britain. A severe law would create sympathy; but with 
titles ostentatiously brought forward—especially in this country, where we 


| regard titles very much as things, and where our public servants are not 


entitled to bear foreign honours—with these temporal assumptions we can 
deal. Buti. is not by legislation that you can exclude or stop Roman Ca~ 
tholicism ; that battic must be won by moral means: it will last long ; but 
about the ultimate result there can +2 20 doubt. 

The moment Mr. Monckton Milnes sat 2own, “ the other Members,’ 
almost without exception, rose simultaneously. 

Mr. Sapierr dispensed his sarcastic approbation on the advancing 
liberality of the discussion—from the bitter invective of a most humili- 
ating discussion upwards to mere charges that there is hypocrisy in the 


| declaration of allegiance made by the Roman Catholie Members. 


Disclaiming the personal infallibility of the Popes, he quoted the declara- 
tion of the late Dr. Doyle, a most distinguished theologian, that if the Pepe 
were to intermeddle with the rights of the King or the allegiance of Catho- 
lics, the hierarchy would oppose him by every means in their ay er—even 
by the exercise of their spiritual authority, and would teach the people to 
oppose the Pope: this was the view of every distinguished ecclesiastic in Ire- 
land, However, while Mr. Sadleir defended, on the ground of the increasm 
numbers and spiritual needs of the Roman Catholic population in England, 
the reéstablishment of the English hierarchy, he did not think the appoint- 
ment of a cardinal at all called for: he admitted that the language used in the 
Papal documents displayed gross ignorance of the religious feelings and pre- 


| judices of the English people ; and said he thought that every man is bound 


so to shape his language and conduct as to defer as much as possible to the 
religious prejudices of his fellow men. The Ministerial measure will fail to 
allay irritation and alarm in England; and will either be a dead letter in 
Ireland, or be ranked as one of what Burke calls the ferocious acts of fac- 
tion, and only drive into the arms of America and other foreign states the 


| most valuable portion of the Irish population still left in that country. 


Mr. F. H. Berxerry was of opinion that the measure, “though 
slight, is judicious.” The Pope waited for ten years with open mouth 
hoping that the Church of England would fall into it; but waxing im- 
patient, he shook the tree, and had only brought down unripe fruit. Mr. 
Berkeley denounced the “ Puseyite fungi’; and thanked Lord John 
Russell for appointing to the deanery of Bristol so excellent a man as the 


| present Dean—a man who has proclaimed, “ Let the clergy of all de- 


nominations understand that they are not the lords of God’s heritage.” 

Sir Joun Youne spoke as an Irish Protestant Member to the Irish 
Protestants, in grave warning against raising a new religious warfare in 
their country by this bill. 

Let them weigh well the consequences of such legislation ; for upon them, 
and upon the Protestant Church in their country, the heat and burden of 
the contest would fall. Recall the experience of the past, and count well 
the cost. A long struggle had been waged against the Roman Catholics 
Ireland, which had lasted for a century and a half. A few great families, 
and their syeophants and adherents, had divided the plunder of the land ; 
and what had become of the Protestant middle and lower classes? Their in- 
dustry had been neglected, their manufactures annihilated. How fured it 
with the Protestant Church? While bishops were occupied in amassing 
large fortunes—while wealthy rectors were passing their time at English wa- 
tering-places, and glebe-houses were untenanted, the sound of the gospel 
was unheard. Then came a period during which the Protestant Church 

assed through a season of great tribulation. The Church of Ireland would 
es had now a very different story to tell if she had always been as spiritually- 
minded as she is at present. The issue of this long struggle was, that the 
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tants of Ireland were fewer in number than when it commenced ; and 
the Church was obliged to submit to the spoliation of half its property, the 
abrogation of the church-cess, and the demolition of ten bishoprics. He 
warned the Protestants of Ireland who — this measure, that its results 
would be disastrous to Protestantism and to the Protestant Church in Ire- 
land. The justice of this measure seemed to him extremely dubious ; 
the struggle would lead to bitter and protracted animosity; and it would, he 
feared, long retard the recovery of that unhappy country, Instead of adding 
strength to the cause of Protestantism, it only brought weakness. It was 
an infringement upon that complete toleration which, if scrupulously acted 
upon, would do more for the cause of real religion and the spread of spiritual 
truth than all the defences that alarm could suggest, and all the safeguards 
that a sincere but mistaken enthusiasm could surround itself with. 

Mr. Grattan uttered some vehement declamation against the bill. Lord 
CastLEREAGH declared, that while between him and his Roman Catholic 
countrymen there is a religious gulf that cannot be bridged, he respects 
their conscientious feelings: the measure has been brought forward in a 
manner peculiarly objectionable to them, and is r~w pushed on by a Go- 
yernment kept in office solely and entirely to carry it. The bill taken in 


connexion with the position of the Ministry is what the French call the | 


yeactionary policy of a transition Ministry. It is vapid, ill-considered, 
should never have been proposed, and shall not have the support of his 


humble name. Mr. A. B. llorn, amidst signs that the majority were at | 
last desirous of coming to a division, denounced the measure as petty | 


and disgraceful to the magnanimity of this country, and discreditable to 
the civilization of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

Mr. Hosnovse moved the adjournment of the debate. Lord Joun 
Russet. thought that six days’ more debate could scarcely bring an ad- 
ditional argument, and trusted that any further speakers might be heard 
now. Mr. Moore remonstrated, on behalf of the Irish Members ; who 
had only consumed about five or six hours against the measure, while the 
speakers for it have consumed fourteen. Mr. Scutty added, that only 
seven out of some thirty-five or forty Catholic Members had been able to 
speak. Sir Grorcr Grey suggesting that “ other opportunities ’’ might 
be taken by those gentlemen, Mr. Oswatp, Mr. O’Conneit, Mr. Urev- 
mart, the Earl of Arunpet and Surrey, and Mr. Joun Reynowps, 


further pressed the reasons of courtesy to the Irish Catholic Members | 


which should weigh in favour of adjournment. The last speaker ran off 
the names of gentlemen whom the House would be anxious to hear at 
this stage—Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Keogh, the Attorney-General and the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, Mr. Cobden, Mr. Bright and his colleague 
Mr. Milner Gibson, and the eloquent and influential Member for Bucking- 
hamshire, who might wish to speak, and whom Mr. Reynolds would be 
glad to draw out upon this subject. 

The motion for adjournment was nezatived by 414 to64. Mr, O’Con- 
NELL again moved the adjournment, but withdrew his motion. Lord 
Joun Russe. consented to the adjournment; but a new struggle im- 
mediately arose on the question whether the adjournment should be to 
twelve o'clock or to five o'clock next day. After much time spent in ar- 
gument, the House decided, by 306 to 43, in favour of a motion by Lord 
Joun Russex1 to adjourn to twelve: but shortly after the division, fresh 

igns of “‘factious’’ perseverance being manifested, Lord Jonn Russei. 
consented that the debate should be adjourned till five, with the under- 
standing that it should then “ go on.” 

The debate on Tuesday was opened by Mr. Honnovse; who declared 
himself fortified by every argument he had heard, in his original convic- 
tions against all legislation on this subject ; and he supported this conclu- 
sion by a speech of argumentative force and clear general illustration. 
Mr. Porat could not endure the evil of this bill on account of any good 
in it; it is impotent for good, and powerful for evil. Mr. Jonwn O'Con- 
neLL lauded the admirable refutation by Sir James Graham of the as- 
sertion that the supremacy of the Crown in religious matters is consonant 
with the common law; and trusted that Sir James would “go on in the 
course he has commenced ’’—*“ the people of Ireland will appreciate his 
sentiments and his desire to protect them.” Mr. Law ess considered 
himself bound, as an Irish Member representing a Catholic constituency, 
to raise his voice against the bill; and the more bound as a Protestant 
himself. Mr. Munrz thought that the Pope is to be feared because he is 
surrounded by French bayonets. Mr. Scuny referred to the thousands 
of Roman Catholic foreigners who will visit us soon: what opinion will 
they form of our notion of religious liberty? Mr. Hume deeply regretted 
that the Government should again convert Ireland into a source of weak- 
ness instead of strength; and lamented to see the Dissenters assisting 
with their freed hands to put trammels on the Roman Catholics, who 
helped them to gain their freedom. 

Sir Freperick Tuesicer felt that he was about to speak on an ex- 
hausted subject to a wearied audience; but craved the privilege of expla- 
nation, to prevent his views being mistaken. 

Sir Frederick retraversed a good deal of the field of argument ; and came 
to the legal opinions on the effect of the bill on synodal action, and in pre- 
venting the validity of ordination, &c. The Attorney-General and Solicitor- 
General had both stated that the bill would prevent synodal action; and of 
course they would not have brought in @ bill to do so if they had not that 
intention; but Sir Frederick had some doubt whether the first clause of the 
bill would do that ; and he would bring the Government to this test—would 
they introduce a clause specifically preventing synodal action? On the other 
pont, he declared himself of . that the eminent lawyers whose opinion 

ad been quoted by Mr. M‘Cullagh were perfectly right with regard to the 
second clause. ‘The first clause makes the assumption of titles subject to a 
penalty; a penalty implies prohibition, and a prohibited act is veid in law : 
therefore any act done under the titles would be utterly void. So far as 
that section is concerned, it is completely involved in the first; but a dis- 


tinction may be drawn, which will preserve gifts seemingly obnoxious to the | 


third clause. He supported the second reading of the bill, because he thought 
legislation phen ox necessary ; because, bad as it is, he will take this 
minimum of legislation rather than none; but particularly because in Com- 
mittee a clause may be introduced to meet the occasion—one, for instance, 
such as Mr. Walpole has slightly sketched his notion of, which shall put 
— penalty all persons acting under the Papal brief or any similar docu- 
ment. 

Mr. Giapstone admitted that the debate was already exhausted, and 
that the best arguments against the bill had already been heard ; but in 
his own case—that of the only Member representing an English University, 
and a large and important body of the English clergy deeply interested 
in the question, who was about to take a course in opposition to that of all 
his colleagues—some explanation would be expected. 

He referred to this difference with deep regret, but without shame. Te 
felt that every Member should give his yote with a regard to principles of 


et ene 


imperial policy, and to the welfare of the entire community. He avowed 
agreement with the opinion expressed by Sir John Young the night before, 
that the true interests of the Church of England and the Church of Ireland 
are not to be promoted, at this time of day, by pretending to place them be- 
tween the body of our fellow subjects and the full enjoyment of religious 
| equality. Allusions had been made in the course of the debate to intestine 
divisions in the Church of England : he admitted that this was a subject of the 
| deepest importance, but he felt that nothing was more likely to complicate these 
difficulties still more than incidental allusions tothem. He did not at all share 
the apprehensions of his friend Mr. Walpole with respect to the freedom of the 
Queen ; for he confessed he had faith enough in the principle of free representa- 
tive institutions, and in the principle of free discussion, to believe that the con- 
stitution of England was strong enough to withstand any aggression that might 
be perpetrated against it by any power in the ae whether spiritual or 
temporal. But, as respected the Church of England, it would be idle to dis- 
guise his opinion that her situation is one of serious difficulty ; amd he re- 
ferred to it now only for the purpose of protesting against any attempt to 
meet the spiritual dangers of the Church by temporal legislation of a penal 
character. He believed that those dangers might be met by @ spirit. of éem- 
poral wisdom ; but he did not believe that they could be cured by remedies 
which had been tried before, under circumstances a thousand times nvere fa- 
vourable than the present, and had utterly and entirely failed, There were 
many other collateral subjects, having to do with the functions of the House, 
which he would not then enter upon—such as legislation with regard te be- 
quests, the extension of the law of mortmain, the supervision of religious 
houses—all of them of a practically important nature, and which, upeneause 
shown, might fitly engage the attention of the House ; but they were all in 
relation to temporal security, and did not involve in themselves the prin- 
ciple of religious liberty. These, then, he would pass by, for consideration 
hen they might be considered more advantageously. He would alee 
by certain matters which had been assumed by the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government, who, labouring apparently under a great and lamentable 
lack of argument—though ylentifully supplied with declamation—of argu- 
ment a to the specific purpose of supporting this particular bill—had 
resorted to the shadowing forth of all sorts of possible contingent aggressions 
to occur, possibly, from all sorts of possible quarters, and te be met, if pos- 
sibly they should occur, by all sorts of possible expedients. Mr, Gladatene 
had always been under the impression that the actual duties ef a Prime 
Minister were sufficiently supplied with objects to engage any ene mind, He 
would pass by all these penslile circumstances, reserving to himeelf the power 
to deal with them when they should arise. The principle on which heehould 
then deal with them would be simply this. If the Roman Catholies, by any 
of their authorities, Pope or Bishop, or whoever it might be, should erereiac 
interference with our temporal atlairs, such as would not be permitted to any 
other body of religionists, then Parliament would not only be entitled but 
would be bound to interpose. On the other hand, until they did exercise eueh 
interference—until they did overstep that line which we had thought 
fit to draw, not only for them but for all the other classes of Christians 
among us, between spiritual and temporal things -——- Parliament had 
no right to interpose—no right to deny them anything which it gave 
to any other body or denomination of Christians among us. (Cheers.) 
He begged to give his assent to what had fallen from Sir James Graham in 
reference to the language which had been used both in the brief of the Pope 
and in the pastoral of the Archbishop in relation to the appointanent of the 
hierarchy ; language which, preposterously inflated, vain, boastful, and im- 
proper—he would not dwell upon the question whether it was intended to 
wound the feelings of England and to insult the Queen—distinetly merited 
complaint and reprobation, and this in the strongest terms, But he wanted 
to know how they could be justified in proscribing an act connected with 
the religious arrangements of a large body of their fellow subjects, beenuse 
that act had been done by a Pope or a Cardinal, for whose words the body 
was not directly responsible. It was not sufficient to prove that the | © 
employed by particular persons was censurable ; they must look to the eub- 
stance of the thing done, and by that let it stand or fall. He did not eare, 
on this occasion, to inquire whether what the Pope had done was tho most 
prudent thing he could have done. The question was, whether the law of 
nations had been violated? Had it been broken or not? If it had been 
broken, nothing, in his opinion, could be more disparaging to thie country 
than for its Government, instead of proceeding directly against the offending 
party, to seek to meet the case by an act of Parliament imposing certain 
penalties upon certain of our fellow subjec's. But the letter to the Bishop 
of Durham the noble Lord would not have demeaned himself by writing— 
(Loud cries of “*Oh!’’)—he did not mean to suggest that the noble Lord 
had done himself any dishonour in writing that letter; all he meant was, 
that the noble Lord would have disgraced himself by writing it had he con- 
sidered at the time that the law of nations had been broken by the Pope ; 
for in that case it would have been derogatory to England to proceed im any 
other way for the reparation of the wrong than by a direct demand for ont 
reparation to the offending party through the recognized medium of a diplo- 
matic agent. Admitting, in the abstract, that a wrong had been done— 
though as yet there had been no very clear understanding adopted as te what 
the wrong was—but suppose that the Crown had been insulted, the national 
independence infringed, and the law of nations violated, then, he insisted, re- 
paration should have been demanded by the medium of a direct diplomatic 
agent. The legal excuses are quite insufficient: the introduction of a clause in 
the Diplomatic Relations Bill, prohibiting us from receiving an ecclesiastical 
representative of the Pope, is no reason why in case of a breach of the law of 
nations we should not send an envoy to demand reparation; and no man can 
believe that the Pope could venture to turn his back on such an envoy. 
Prussia and Russia, like ourselves, have no communion with the Pope, and 
receive no Nuncio; but would that restrain ¢Aem from secking redress against 
a breach of the law of nations ? : 

Thus dismissing preliminary points, Mr. Gladstone came to deal with re- 
presentations of the bill itself made by high authorities, The Attorney- 
General says that the introduction of bulls is illegal, but the assumption of 
titles and parcelling out of the country is not illegal: the bill leaves the il- 
legal act unscathed, while the innocent and lawful act is to be made penal 
by an ex post facto law. The measure is recommended as making a system 
of equal dealing in England and Ireland: yet it is said that this clause of 
the Sesancigation Act has not been called into operation ; and the excuse is 
made that to do so would be a prohibition of what is old in Ireland, while 
the bill will only prohibit in England what is new: if the law is to be en- 
forced in England and to be a dead letter in Ireland, what becomes of the 
flourishes about the supremacy of the Queen, the union of the countries, and 
the impartial application of the same law to both? The House was about to 
divide on a false issue. “ We are deviating greatly from the rules of this 
House—we are going to divide on the second reading of the bill in the shape 
in which it has been introduced, and yet with an intention announced on 
the part of the Government to make an essential alteration in it in the Com- 
mittee ; and many gentlemen will therefore probably vote for it who would 
not otherwise have done so, because the clauses which the Government mean 
to strike out are yet in the bill; while, on the other hand, some who would 
otherwise have voted against the bill will not do so, because these clauses are, 
it is said, to be struck out. Such is the effect of disregarding the wise rules of the 
House.” But can anybody say what the legal effect of the bill will be? The At- 
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torney-General says the bill will not in its proposed form—that is, in its pro- 

osed clauses—prevent synodal action. [Lord Joun Russett—“ Hear, hear !’"] 

ut the Solicitor-General says it will prevent synodal action. [The Soxtct- 
TOR-GENERAL explained, that he had said the Roman Catholics themselves 
had put it on that ground.] Mr. Gladstone continued—‘‘I remember the 
learned gentleman referring to that assertion of the Roman Catholics; but I 
also recollect him adopting that assertion, and making it the basis of the 
climax of his speech, as showing how stringent and effective the bill will be. 
However, as the learned gentleman denies, I will not insist upon it, but pass 
on to another subject. hat then is to be the effect of the exclusion of the 
second and the third clauses? Sir, we have the advantage of the presence of 
many lawyers; but the great bulk of us are unfortunately not lawyers—or 
rather, I should say, fortunately ; for what assistance has the House derived 
from the lawyers on the vital question as the effect of the expulsion of the 
three clauses ?”’ The Attorney-General distinctly stated, that when the se- 
cond and third clauses were expunged, the first clause would not carry with 
it the effect of those two clauses: the contrary was asserted in the opinion 
of some most distinguished counsel, produced by Mr. M‘Cullagh. That was 
pretty well in the way of contradiction. But again, Sir Frederick Thesiger, 
whose authority is second to none, distinctly p aed that neither the one 
— nor the other was right, for that the second clause is involved in 
the first, but the third is not. (Laughter and cheers.) Such is the posi- 
tion in which the House stands as to legal illumination on the vital vote to 
which it is about to come. 

Again, the public assumes that the bill is intended to “maintain the 
rights of the Crown and the independence of the nation”: it maintains the 
rights of the Queen and the independence of the nation against a “foreign 

ower,” by not naming it, and > simply imposin; nalties against the 

ueen’s own subjects. It is not confined to the prohibition of foreign titles 
or of Papal titles, but attacks and suppresses the titles of British Dissenters 
not connected with foreign powers. The Scotch Bishops are now to be ex- 
cepted : the Scotch Bishops are territorial ; in Scotland the title of bishop is 
accompanied with many territorial and temporal incidents—such as the ju- 
risdiction in courts, and civil matters: but these territorial rights of the 
Crown are not defended by the bill. It is objected that these titles are de- 
rived from a foreign authority: but if the titles are spiritual only, the fact 
that the Roman Catholics own a foreign authority for their spiritual head, 
does not justify you in withholding from them one jot or tittle of that free- 
dom and privilege which is religious. It may impose on you certain duties 
—that their relations with that foreign authority do not involve matters of 
a temporal character; but you cannot take your stand upon an abstract 
principle, and say “‘ you derive these offices from a foreign authority, there- 
tore you shall be deprived of them.” 

Gentlemen object that they are “ not satisfied of the necessity, for Roman 
Catholic purposes, of a hierarchy”’ : what necessity is there that they should 
be satisfied? ‘It is no part of the duty of the Roman Catholics to satisfy 
me that the act is reasonable or unreasonable ; all I have to do is to see that 
it is not of a — nature—if my doctrine of religious liberty be anything 
beyond fume and vapour.” Proofs that the act is of a temporal character 
have been entirely wanting; though there have been many quotations to 
show that it may assume that character. The noble Lord at the head of the 
Government had been the boldest on this matter ; for he stated to the House 
that the appointment of these Bishops was not a spiritual but a temporal 
act—— 

Lord Joun RussEr1—TI quoted that as the opinion of Dr. Twiss.”” 

Mr. GLapstonE—“ Dr. Twiss is, no doubt, a very great authority; but I 
should like to know whether the noble Lord adopts what he quoted?”’ (4 
pause. Lord John Russell remained silent.) _‘* The noble Lord does not ap- 
pear to be disposed to throw any light upon that point. What I say is this, 
the fact of the episcopal office for a long period of years having annexed to it 
civil incidents, does not justify you in treating that office as civil when those 
incidents are removed from it. If the appointment of bishops is not a tem- 
poral but a spiritual act, why do you interfere? If it is not a spiritual buta 
temporal act, why do you exempt the Scotch et “n 

Touching on the references to the Synod of Thurles, Mr. Gladstone argued, 
“Tf the spiritual influence of the Bishops in temporal matters extends be- 
yond the bounds to which they are entitled by the rights of citizenship, 
limit them by law; but donot abolish their spiritual office.” Excommunica- 
tion and suspension—matters also alluded to by Lord John Russell—are per- 
fectly common in the Dissenting denominations in England, and in the i 
Church of Scotland; they are not more temporal in the Roman Catholic Church 
than in them. The suspension of bishops is the same as the suspension of 
pastors. In some cases it may incidentally affect temporal interests ; but 
there is no religious body in the world where religious offices do not in a 
certain degree conjoin with temporal incidents. So you must show that the 
Roman Catholic body does something of a temporal character peculiar to it- 
self; ‘without such proofs made good, you have not a shadow of ground for 
passing this bill.’’ 

He dismissed the references to the canon law by the argument, that taking 
it at its worst—from Boniface the Eighth and Honorius the Ninth—the pre- 
sent bill makes no attempt to shut it out : the Solicitor-General, only a quarter 
of an hour since, dispelled any hope from that illusion. But Mr. Gladstone 
went further, and laid down the principle, that whatever be the nature of the | 
canon law, or its oppressiveness to Roman Catholics, “that is their affair, | 
not yours” ; and that ‘there will be no religious freedom in this country if 
Parliament is invited to interfere for the professed purpose of redressing the 
supposed grievances of parties who willingly adopt and submit to them. If 
the operation of that system is unjust to any portion of its members, it is a 
free system ; they do not ask our assistance ; they do not seck the protection 

ou offer them. Not like other protected interests, they repudiate it, and 

g of you to let them alone.” (Cheers.) 

A striking and original portion of Mr. Gladstone’s speech embraced an 
historical demonstration that the measure under discussion, so far from 
being directed to check Ultramontane principles, is a direct blow at the po- 
licy pursued by the secular and moderate party of the Roman Catholic clergy | 





in this country, ever since the extinction of the Roman Catholic hierarchy, 

at the death of Dr. Watson, last Bishop of Lincoln, in 1584. Quoting from 
Butler—whose fate it was to spend his life in religious controversy, but who 
never lost sight of that spirit of the peacemaker to which a blessing is at- 
tached here and hereafter—from Dod, and from Berrington, a Roman Ca- 
tholic authority, he established by a series of chronological data, separated 
from each other only by an interval of a few years, and continuing down to 
the time of the Revolution, that the secular clergy and the laity were un- 
ceasing in efforts to obtain the reéstablishment of a hierarchy of bishops in 
ordinary, and to reject or to avert the imposition of the then unknown vicars- 
apostolic; while the regulars, especially the Jesuits, were unceasing and 
successful in their exertions to prevent that reéstablishment, “as tending to 
interfere with their special exemptions and privileges.” At one time, in- 
deed, the secular clergy nearly succeeded, by obtaining the consent of the 
Archbishop of Rouen to consecrate diocesan bishops; but the Pope inter- 
fered, and prevented the plan, by promises. Long communications on the 
subject were had with James the Rooms, That Monarch rejected vicars- 


apostolic, as ‘unknown to Christendom,” &c.; and he said, ‘I will admit 
of no bishops from Rome but with ordinary powers; nor shall Mr. Leyburn 
be received in the character of vicar-apostolic.” However, James did afterwards 





| tions. 





|-traitorously admit vicars-apostolic. For a hundred years after the Revolu- 
tion there is no evidence; but as soon as the Roman Catholics got their 
heads above water, then again appeared this question of diocesan episcopacy, 
There is no doubt that the great mind of Mr. Pitt had a distinct opinion upon 
the subject. There is no doubt, though we have no information from direct 
sources—his biographies being so imperfect—“that Mr. Pitt’s opinion was 
opposite to that of the noble Lord, and opposite to that which I am afraid the 
majority will affirm here. I look back upon the ste green sagacity of that 
great man, and learn a lesson to be wise in time, from considering the mul- 
titude of questions which, with his enlightened views, he would have solved 
for England, if his power had been equal to his intellect or his will.” That 
the same thing continued in later times, is well known without special re. 
search. Mr. Gladstone therefore asked—* Have I not given an historica) 
demonstration that the extreme party amongst the Roman Catholics was the 
party which arrested the principle of diocesan episcopacy, and that 
the ‘moderate party, by appeals to the Government of this country, 
and missions to the Court of Rome, had always affirmed that principle.” 
If this measure were , the moderate party would be worsted for an in- 
definite period, and the Ultramontane system extended and consolidated, 
“‘Already,”’ said Mr. Gladstone, referring to the effect of the measure in 
uniting the National and Ultramontane parties in Ireland and here, “ you 
have contrived to band together the Roman Catholic laity and clergy of tree 
land against you, and have contrived to unite together against you the whole 
Roman Catholic body of England and Ireland, in a manner that is not upon 
record.” The question is, ‘Shall we go forwards or backwards in the mat- 
ter of religious liberty ? It is useless to say that this is a trifling retro- 
ression : of course it is; all such retrogressions begin by small measures, 
t is said that the character of the noble Lord is a security that we shall have 
no such re’ i I once thought that his pledge was such a security : 
never was more impressive passage delivered by a speaker than by the noble 
Lord on the second reading of the bill for enlarging the endowment of the 
College of Maynooth, when he referred to these lines from Virgil— 
* © Scilicet et tempus veniet, cum finibus illis 
Agricola, incurvo terram molitus aratro, 
Exesa inventet scabra rubigine pila : 
Aut gravibus rastris galeas pulsabit inanes, 
Grandiaque effosis mirabitur ossa sepulchris.’ 
“The noble Lord said, that upon the scenes where battles had been fought 
the hand of nature effaced the ruin which the hand of man had wrought ; 
and the cultivator of the soil in aftertimes found the rusted arms, and looked 
upon them with joy as the memorials of forgotten strife, and as enhancing 
the blessings of his peaceful occupation: but he added, in reference to the 
powerful opposition to that measure, that it seemed that our strifes upon the 
question oF religious freedom never were at an end, and our arms never were 
| to rust. Would any man who heard the noble Lord deliver those impressive 
| sentences have believed, not only that strife in regard to the great question 
of religious liberty was to be revived—revived, it was to be feared, with a 
great deal of acerbity—in this year 1851, but that he himself was to be a 
main agent in the revival? that his was to be the head which was to wear 
the helmet, and his the hand which was to grasp the spear? .... My 
conviction is, that the question of religious freedom is not to be dealt with as 
one of the ordinary matters that y6u may do today and undo tomorrow. 
This great principle which we have the honour to represent moves slowly in 
matters of politics and legislation ; but, although it moves slowly, it moves 
steadily. The principle of religious freedom, its adaptation to our modern 
state, and its compatibility with ancient institutions, was a principle which 
you did not adopt in haste. It was a principle well tried in struggle and 
conflict. It was a principle which gained the assent of one public man after 
| another. It was a principle which ultimately triumphed after you had 
spent upon it half a century of agonizing struggle. And now what are you 
going todo? You have arrived at the division of the century: are you 
going to repeat Penclope’s process, but without Penelope’s purpose > are 
you going to spend the latter half of the nineteenth century in un- 
doing the great work which with so much pain and difficulty your 
greatest men have been achieving during the former ?>—Surely not. Re- 
collect the functions you have to perform in the face of the world. 
Recollect that Europe and the whole of the civilized world look to Eng- 
land at this moment more than ever they looked before, as the mistress 
and guide of nations in regard to the great work of civil legislation. And 
what is it they chiefly admire in England? Itis not the rapidity with which 
you form constitutions and broach abstract theories. On the contrary, they 
ce that nothing is so distasteful to you as abstract theories, and that you 
are proverbial for apy | 
3 





what is new until you are assured of its safety 
and beneficial tendency. But they know that when you make a step for- 
wards you keep it. They know that there is reality and honesty about your 
senate hey know that you are not a monarchy today, a republie to- 
morrow, and a military despotism the third day. They know that you are 
free from the vicissitudes that have marked the career of neighbouring na- 
Your fathers and yourselves have earned this brilliant character for 
England. Do not forget it. Do not allow it to be tarnished. Show, if you 
will, the Pope of Rome and his Cardinals, and his Church, that England as 
well as Rome has her ‘Semper Eadem’; and that when she has once adopted 
the great principle of legislation which is destined to influence her national 
character and mark her policy for ages to come, and affect the whole nature 
of her influence among the nations of the world—show that when she has 
done this slowly, but stiil deliberately, but once for all, she can no more re- 
trace her steps than the river that bathes this great city can flow back on 
its course. The character of England is in our hands. Let us feel the re- 
sponsibility that belongs to us; and let us rely on it, if we make this step 
backwards, it is one we shall have to retrace with pain. We cannot turn 
back the tendencies of the age towards religious liberty. It is our business 
to forward them. To endeavour to turn them back is childish, and every 
effort you may make in that direction will recoil upon you with disaster and 
disgrace.”’ 

Mr. DisraExt promised to express his views with extreme brevity at so 
late an hour. 

He dissented from the views of contempt at the small power of the Pope 
expressed by some speakers. The Pope is a prince of great power, if not of 
the greatest. Between regular and secular clergy, he at this moment pos- 
| sesses the command of an army of a million priests, governed by a thousand 

bishops and archbishops—the generals and lieutenant-generals of this disci- 
| = host. Is such a power to be treated in the same manner as the Wes- 
| leyan Conference, or to be associated with the last invention of Scotch Se- 
| ceders ? Bestowing sarcastic comments on the countless changes of the 
| Ministerial bill, he observed that he would vote for the second reading, 
only for the reasons expressed by Sir Frederick Thesiger—not in any 

way pledging himself to the ultimate support of the bill before the 
| House. The most carefully worked section of Mr. Disraeli’s speech con- 
| sisted of an elaborate depreciation of Sir James Graham. Referring to 

a phrase used by Sir James, that the bill is a “reversal of a policy,” 

he recalled with political irony the instances in which he had “heard 

that phrase before.” Sir James “was one of our foremost men; and, 

according to the not over-delicate intimation of his friends, soon to oceupy a 

still more responsible position. He wore the white robe—he stood in the 

forum a candidate for the Consulship; and it would be well if the people of 
this country would pause over a few of the observations that he had made 
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‘strange and singular,’ in the course of this session. Mr. Disraeli proposed 
one day a remission of taxation to suffering farmers: the right honour- 
able gentleman threatened him with a mutiny in the Army. (Laughter.) 
Some elections took place not favourable to the views of the limited but ac- 
complished school of the right honourable gentleman: he threatened them 
with Parliamentary reform. A measure was brought forward which, accord- 
ing to the description of the Ministers, was to resist a foreign aggression, 
hostile to the honour of the nation and the supremacy of the Sovereign : the 
right honourable gentleman said, ‘You will have a rebellion in Ireland.’ 

“ Hear!” and oo pa Now, in the course of eight wecks these were 
hes very remarkable assertions to be made, and should have been well con- 
sidered indeed. Were they calculated to support those who at that moment 
might,be a little uncertain in their mind—to encourage those that were timid, 
and protect those that were peaceably inclined? Was the right honourable 
sentleman, after all, with this programme of his policy, ‘ the pilot to weather 
the storm.’”’ (Cheers and laughter.) 

Sir Georce Grey closed the debate with a rapid reply. He noticed 
the remarkable absence of any one fixed or definite principle on which 
the objections to legislation and to the particular measure had been founded, 
except in the speech of Mr, Gladstone; and with his principle, that they 
must deal with the question on grounds of imperial policy, Sir George 
entirely agreed. He concluded with an appeal to the national spirit of 
independence, and a reference to the jealousy, worthy to be imitated, of 
our forefathers, against these crated! cman of the Court of Rome. 

The Earl of AkuNpDEL and Surkrey rose to reply on behalf of his amend- 
ment that the bill be read a second time that day six months ; but he was 
not allowed by the Sreaker. The House divided— 

For the second reading. ......csesseeeeeees 438 
AQUI TE osccvccessvecsccccsesscceseses BS 
Anti-Papal majority..........00. 343 

The bill was read a second time. 


Cuancery ReEForM. 

An instalment of those measures for improving “the administration 
of justice in the several departments of Law and Equity,” which were 

romised in the Queen’s Speech, was introduced to the notice of the 

ouse of Commons by Lord Joun Rvussexz, on Thursday night, with 
a speech “ stating the whole views of the Government” in reference to 
the office of Lord Chancellor and all that is connected with his high 
functions. 

Lord John opened with some siatistics, to establish what is hardly doubted 
—that the present judicial foree of the Courts of Chancery is inadequate to 
the work of those courts. In Michaelmas 1850, the number of appeals and 
motions before the Lord Chancellor was 117; of cases before the Master of 
the Rolls, 90; of cases before the Vice-Chancellor Knight-Bruce, 392; and 
of cases before Vice-Chancellor Lord Cranworth, 173; total, 772. In Hilary 
term 1851, these numbers were respectively, 106, 135, 435, and 340; in all, 
1016; an aggregate increase of 244. 

The Lord Chancellor is at the head of the Court of Chancery—hearing 
some original motions, and rehearing the cases from the other pe he is 


presiding judge in the House of Lords sitting as a court of appeal; he has | 


various administrative functions as custodian of the Great Seal; he is a 
member of the Cabinet, and as such their adviser on all political questions, 
and especially on all those which relate to the constitution, the amendment 
of the law, and the administration of the law in cases of difficulty; he is 
the adviser of the Royal Family in all cases of doubt and difficulty concern- 
ing their interests: and in consequence of all these functions he is placed in 
various high situations. There are advantages and disadvantages accruing 
from this position. It is of great advantage that the Government should 
have the aid and authority of a person who has risen by his talents 
at the bar to the highest eminence; and of equal advantage to the House 
of Lords that its judgments should be delivered by a man whose talent, 
labour, and toil*may have raised him from the humblest station, above 
all other competitors : this is one of the many links of the constitution con- 
necting the most aristocratic body in the country with humble merit and 
ability unaided by birth or fortune. But a chief disadvantage of the po- 
sition is, that its functions are so weighty that it seems hardly possible that 
any one man can be found adequate to perform the whole, As the Chancellor 
must be a man whose general political sentiments agree with the Executive 
Government, it is ‘also a manifest disadvantage ’’ that when a change in 
the Government happens, the country loses all the benefit of his accumulated 
experience, and of his judgment in the court over which he has pre- 
sided. This last consideration has been often before the country ; 
it has weighed with men of various minds and dispositions; and various 
remedial plans have been proposed. In 1836, Lord Langdale proposed that 
there should be a permanent judge in the Court of Chancery, and a 
permanent Lord President in the House of Lords; and that a separate 
officer, a Keeper of the Great Seal, or Minister of Justice, should belong to 
the Ministry, and have the sole care of framing, correcting, and advising, 
on such changes of the law as Government and Ministers should propose. 
Though agreeing with first ideas of theoretical separation between political 
and judicial function, that plan would hardly in practice be found beneficial. 
In fact, the objection to mixed political and judicial functions is not in the 
particular case well founded or important. It might hold good, notwith- 
standing the examples of Lord Mansfield and Lord Ellenborough, in the 
cases of judges in criminal cases ; but the opinion seems sound that in civil 
courts political bias never sways the judge. The political impartiality of 
Judge Jeffreys could not much be vaunted, but Lord Abinger has stated that 


ever been regarded with respect as precedents. There could scarcely 
be cited a man of stronger political feelings than Lord Hardwicke, nor 
one who had decided the cases of property before him with less 
reference to the political opinions of the suitors. That considera- 
tion is therefore of practically no effect. But considerations on the 
other side are very weighty. The House of Commons would speedily 
raise complaints against giving one mere political member of the Cabinct a 
salary and retiring pension disproportioned to the salaries and pensions of 
the rest; and would call for assimilation: but the consequence of that 
would be, that the permanent offices of the Judge in the House of Lords and 
the Judge in Chgpecery, and even of the Judges in the Common Law Courts, 
would be more sought after, and would become the prize of men of higher 
standing ; and then the result might be, that the Cabinet would be liable to 
have their decisions, founded on the authority of the Minister of Justice, 
overthrown by the higher authority of the more competent Judges of the 
land. He did not see that the functions proposed to be given to the Keeper 
of the Seals, or Minister of Justice, po not be better performed by the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department, whether in that House or the 
House of Lords. It did not require so high an officer to superintend 
bills, and see that their language is concise and correct: moreover, 
he must say that he never perceived the great lawyers in Parliament, 
with all their acuteness in the prosecution of reform in the law, so clever 
when they came to put their views into shape as the practical men whose 
official business it was to prepare and revise the measures that were brought 








before Parliament,—as, for example, Mr. Gregson, who assisted in the prepa- 
ration of the Reform Bill, or asthe present most able Parliamentary assistant 
of the Government, Mr. Coulson. The Executive would sink in weight under 
Lord Langdale'’s plan, and the judicial machinery would have no corresponding 
gain. Another plan proposed to withdraw from the Chancellor the judicial 
functions of the Court of Chancery, but leave to him the judicial title and 
duties of Lord Chancellor as judge appellate in the House of Lords. But 
Lord Lyndhurst and other great authorities in the other House think that 
the Lord Chancellor would lose weight and authority if he did not act as a 
judge in the daily practice of the law: and that view was so strong in the 
House of Lords that the plan was rejected by 94 to 29. A third plan, pro- 
pu by Sir Edward Sugden, and entitled to all the respect due to his great 
earning, acuteness, and observation, proposed to form an intermediate court 
of appeal formed of several Judges, these Judges to be chiefly the Vice-Chan- 
cellors: but an objection exists to that plan which seems of fatal effect— 
namely, that it would deprive the several Courts of Chancery of their Judges, 
and paralyze the action of all those courts. However, there is a growing 
= in all quarters, that “it is desirable the decisions of the Court of 
Chancery should not be the decision of a single judge, but the decisions of 
more than one judge.’’ The wear and tear of single responsibility is im- 
mense, and the authority of single opinion is not equal to that of combined 
opinion, 

The bill he should propose goes on the foundation that it is desirable to 
have more than one judge in the Court of Chancery; that “the wear and 
tear on the unassisted office being so great, and political functions and atten- 
tion to political matters, and to reforms of the — being desirable in the 
Lord Chancellor, it is expedient to this end that the Lerd Chancellor should 
have a greater portion of his time than he now has for the consideration 
of these things.’” It proposes that a court should be established, to be called 
the pe poe in Chancery, or the Lord Chancellor's Court; and in that 
court should sit the Lord Chancellor, the Master of the Rolls, and one of 
the Judges of the Courts of Law, to be summoned from time to time for that 
purpose. The present state of business in the Common Law Courts is such 
that it will not be difficult for those Courts to lend the assistance of one 
Judge for the performance of the duty in question. Any of the two Judges 
of the Supreme Court shall have all the power and authority of the Court of 
Chancery which the Lord Chancellor now possesses. Thus the Lord Chan- 
eellor “ will not be so entirely absorbed” in the discharge of his duties “ as 
not to have time for the yr bee of the other important functions which 
he will be called upon to exercise.” The Government has considered the 
question of salary with reference to the proposition of the Committee on 
Salaries, that the salary of the Lord Chancellor be reduced to 8000/.; they 
propose that the salary shall be 10,000/., and the retiring pension 5000/. 

Another — Lord John referred to with feelings of personal delicacy, 
because, as First Lord of the Treasury, he has an interest in the proposal he 
makes. The Government has considered the proposal of the Commission last 
year, which reported in favour of selling all the ecclesiastical patronage of 
the Lord Chancellor, and has come to a decision totally adverse to it,—tirst, 
because they thought it unadvisable to deal with a great public trust by sell- 
ing the property attached to it to whomsoever might offer the best price; 
and secondly, because they were of opinion that such a separation of a great 
part of the Church from connexion with the State was in itself not at all de- 
sirable. The Cabinet proposes that this patronage shall be vested in the 
Crown ; and that the Ministers of the Crown should take the pleasure of the 
Sovereign with regard to the dispensing of it, in the same way as they do 
with respect to the ecclesiastical patronage at present vested in the Crown. 

In conclusion, Lord John assured the House, that he should be misleading 
it if he allowed it to suppose that, by introducing this measure, he would be 
carrying into effect all the propositions which the Government and the Lord 
Chancellor would have to offer for improving the administration of justice. 
Glancing at the Commissions of inquiry on the practice and procedure of the 


| Common Law and Equity Courts, he intimated that the result of their deli- 


berations would be to prevent delays—*“ to prevent the transfer of causes 
from one court to another,” and to dismiss all mere technicalities which in- 
terfere with the real substance and merits of the case. 

He moved for leave to bring in his bill. 

The Ministerial measure was received with adverse criticisms by those 
legal Members who were able to understand its provisions well enough to 
speak upon them at once. 

Mr. Joun Srvaxrt especially objected to the arrangement on the ground 
that the Master of the Rolls has already been unable to sit a sufficient 
number of days to transact the current business of his court. 

Suitors are already placed in a position alike grievous to them and dis- 
graceful tothe Government. Mr. Stuart himself, as counsel, has found it 
impossible to obtain for his clients justice urgently required. Under the new 
arrangement, are the Lord hein the Master of the Rolls, and the Com- 
mon Law Judge, to work in succession to different hours of the night? or is 
it ro that the business of Chancery is to be transacted without a Chan- 
cellor ? 

Mr. Rovunpeus. Parmer felt that serious difficulties would attend the 
measure. 

It is hard to understand how the Master of the Rolls can give his attention 
to appeals without a total suppression of the Rolls Court as a court of ordi- 
nary jurisdiction: its business must at least be frequently interfered with, 
at a time when, as Lord John has shown, the judicial force of the Court of 
Chancery requires an increase. He could not help thinking that the diffi- 
culty of the case lay not in the mind or disposition of the noble Lord, but in 
an apprehension, which he thought unworthy, that the country would 
not pay the necessary expense of administering justice. If there 


his decisions on mere matters of property were gg fe ge and have | were no such difficulty, the Government would say at once, “ The 


Lord Chancellor wants assistance—give him that assistance.”” They 
had five Judges in each of the Courts of Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, 
and Exchequer; but in Chancery they had only five Judges sitting in dif- 
ferent courts. Then why not appoint two new Judges, with proper salaries, 
as assessors to the Lord Chancellor? But if the country would not find the 
money, he thought that by consolidating the Court of Bankruptey with the 
Court of Chancery, of which it was originally a branch, they would probably 
be able to throw all the accountants’ business of the Courts of Chancery and 
Bankruptcy together, and withdraw from those courts either Masters or 
Commissioners to the necessary extent to provide a fund out of which they 
might pay one or more additional Judges in Chancery. 

Mr. Srvant Wont ey also feared that Government is cramped by some 
unfortunate influence, for which the House itself is responsible—the in- 
fluence of that spirit of false economy which is the real and only impedi- 
ment to efficient reform in this branch of legislation. Mr. Hraptam de- 
clared, that the evils incident to the delay in the Court of Chancery are 
almost incredible. The costs of delay, in one case within his knowledge, 
are a thousand pounds a year, independently of the fees of the court. 

Lord Joun Russet expressed obligations for the suggestions made, in 
what he was sure was a friendly spirit: they should be considered. 

He had omitted to state, that with respect to the offices under the Lord 
Chancellor, he believed considerable reforms might be made by consolidat- 
ing some of them, at the same time preserving efficient officers to aid the 
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Lord Chancellor in the performance of some of his most important duties. 
He had purposely avoided allusion to the _— jurisdiction, as attention 
can be better called to that subject in the House of Lords. 

Leave given to bring in the bill. 

Sate or ARSENIC, 

At the third reading of the Sale of Arsenic Regulation Bill, the Earl of 
Caruisew moved the introduction of clauses suggested by various corre- 
spondents. 

He now to make it imperative that the purchaser as well as the 
seller should sign his name, with the view of giving an additional clue to 
his identity. © person shall sell less than ten pounds of arsenic except in 
the presence of a witness known to the seller. Some colouring matter shall 
be mixed with arsenic, so as to prevent its being mistaken for flour, meal, 
carbonate of soda, and the like; and no person shall sell less than ten pounds 
weight ef uncoloured arsenic, unless on the statement by the purchaser, be- 
fore the witness known to the seller, that the introduction of the adventi- 
tious colouring matter would be injurious. The colouring matter which will 
be cheapest, and at the same time of no injurious effect, will be soot. Lord 
Carlisle is confirmed by his further inquiries in the belief that it will be un- 
wise to clog the measure with restrictions on the sale of any other poisons 
than arsenic. 

Bill read a third time, and clauses added : passed. 

Sream CoMMUNICATION WITH THE East. 

The subject of steam communication with India was brought under the 
attention of the House of Commons by Viscount Joce.yy, in a motion 
for a Select Committee, seemingly with the object of keeping the atten- 
tion of the public on the delay which accrues from the differences between 
the Government, the East India Company, and the great Steam Com- 
pany interests which wish to secure the contracts. Viscount Naas moved 
on resolution proposed by Viscount Jocelyn an amendment, with the 
object of securing primary attention to the neglected claims of the Aus- 
tralian Colonies. Within a short period they have actually sent an 


appeal to the United States to undertake a service from Panama 
which they despair of their own country’s performing. Mr. Ap- 


DERLEY joined the discussion with censure of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for not having acted on the full information already acquired 
in relation to the packet-service of Australia. Three years ago, Lord 
_— so entirely made up his mind on the subject, that he called on 
the Legislative Council of Australia to vote 6000/. a year towards carry- 
ing on a steam communication. The CHancecior of the Excurquer 
defended himself from the collateral attacks made on him; but intimated 
that he had already approved of the motion for a Committee, as a means 
that would be very likely to enable the Government to do what they are 
anxious as early as possible to accomplish, Ultimately, the following re- 
solution was agreed to by the House— 

“ That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the existing steam 
communication with India and China, and into the practicability of effecting 
any improvement therein ; and also into the best mode of establishing steam 
communication between England, India, China, Australia, and New Zealand, 
or any of them, as well as any points upon the several routes between them.” 

Tue Sranisu Tanirr. 

Mr. AnpErson called attention to the Spanish differential duties on im- 
ports by British ships—the very illiberal conduct of Spain to all the ship- 
ping of all the world, and her especial and unjust illiberality to British 
shipping. He moved a resolution affirming the expediency of levying 
countervailing dutics on Spanish shipping ; but explained that he voted for 
abolition of the Navigation-laws, still approves of that vote, and does 
not in the least propose any reversal of the policy he then supported. Mr. 
Morrar seconded the motion, on the ground that Spain is guilty of a com- 
plete infraction of our treaty giving us the right of the most favoured na- 
tion: she admits France to her coasting trade, but excludes us. Mr. 
Lanovengre avowed that the conduct of Spain is really most un- 
friendly : she refuses any convention with us. If she persist, Go- 
vernment must ask the House for certain powers to deal with 
Spanish vessels without any convention at all. But the matter 
now forms the subject of active correspondence, and would be better 
left in the hands of Government. The subject called forth expressions 
of opinion by Mr. Hume, Mr. Miutner Grimson, and other Mem- 
bers, and a statement by Lord Paterson in a tone of mingled jocu- 
larity at the backwardness of Spain and gentle coercion; ending with a 
request. that the motion be withdrawn. Mr. Bankes, however, protest- 
ed against the withdrawal: if the Government were sincere in taking 
powers to retaliate under their new Navigation Act, surely this was a 
case to exercise those powers. Lord Joun Russe... had to oppose some 
weight of persuasion against the opposition of Mr. Bankes. ‘The matter 
went at last to a division ; and the motion was negatived, by 98 to 53, 

Forricn RervGers. 

The attention of the House of Lords was engaged on Thursday by a 
voice not often heard there now—that of Lord Lynpuurst; who warned 
the Government respecting the tranquillity of the country as it may be 
affected by the European plottings of the foreign refugees to whom we 
grant an asylum. 

There is in this city an association of persons who style themselves “The 
Central National Italian Committee”; whose avowed object is to keep up a 
spirit of insurrection in Italy, with the view of ultimately establishing a 
central republic in that country. They have opened a loan, composed of 
shares—of which Lord Lyndhurst has some, of small amount, in his pos- 
session—with the object of purchasing arms and munitions of war to further 
their insurrectionary designs ; and on these shares have raised considerable 
sums of money in Paris and in Italy—the shares being openly sold in the 
Stock Market of Genoa. The fact that this loan is publicly advertised in this 
country, under the eyes of her Majesty’s Government, must create a belief 
among the revolutionists of Italy that her Majesty’s Government are 
favourable to their designs. ere is another society, called “ The 
Central Democratic European Committee,’ which has issued a pro- 
clamation for the avowed object of accomplishing a simultaneous insurrection 
in every part of Europe. Mazzini, one of the ex-Triumvirs of Rome, repre- 
sents Italy ; a member of the Constituent Assembly of Frankfort represents 
Germany ; a well-known Pole, Poland ; and France is represented by Ledru 
Rollin—“ a person who was driven from France, and took refuge in this 
country, and who, to show his gratitude for the protection we afforded to him, 
published an atrocious libel against the people and government of this coun- 
try, accompanied by observations of a pe sah so malignant as only to be 
defeated by their extravagance and absurdity.” Another association styles 
itself “The Central Committee of Hungarian Exiles”; of which General 
member. A 


Klapka, the commander of the fortress of Comorn, is a leadin 


wefe incorporated into the Austrian army in Lombardy. General Klapka 
has signed a proclamation to those Hungarians, couched in language of a 
most inflammatory character, and containing topics also of a most inflam. 
matory and exciting description ; calling upon them to desert their ranks - 
pointing out to them how they could do this most effectually and most de- 
structively to Austria; instructing them how to act in the event of a war 
what signals would be made, and what codperation they would receive’ 
The Government must be anxious to put an end to such unwarrantable pro- 
ceedings. It might be difficult to conduct a public prosecution ; at all events, 
that would be slow in its progress and uncertain in its result: Lord Lynd. 
hurst therefore suggested, in the strongest manner, the propriety of re. 
enacting, with some slight modification, the act which was allowed to expire 
during last session. It is not his wish to expel these persons; the bare pos- 
session of the power would check the evil. A large proportion of these men 
are of desperate character and desperate fortunes, hostile to all regular go. 
vernment, accustomed to arms, and ready to embark in any adventure of a 
bold and daring kind. It is circulated on the Continent, that one of the 
Committees mentioned has requested its agents on the Continent to send to 
this country as many “ men of action”’ as they can possibly furnish. (“ Hear, 
hear!) Ought we not therefore to adopt measures of precaution ? 

Earl Grey said, he had not been made aware that this very important 
subject would be introduced that evening, or he would have placed him- 
self in communication with Lord Palmerston and Sir George Grey. He 
did not think it expedient at present to say more than that Sir George 
Grey has his attention most closely directed to the alleged proceedings 
of certain parties in this country ; and has under his consideration what 
steps it may be necessary to adopt on the subject. As to the suggestion 
made, he thought nothing but a case of the greatest urgency and flagrant 
necessity would justify Parliament in asking for unusual or arbitrary 
powers. 

The Earl of AnerprEEn observed that Lord Grey had: not stated his 
disapprobation of the proceedings in question. Earl Grey confessed him- 
self humiliated by the implication: of course, no refugee has a right to 
abuse the protection he enjoys for purposes so mischievous; the Goyern- 
ment disapproves of such courses as strongly as Lord Aberdeen. 

Rasan Brooke AN INDEPENDENT SOVEREIGN. 

In reply to Mr. I1ume—who put his questions to the Foreign Secretary 
and Under-Secretary for the Colonies, with formal alternation from one to 
the other—Lord Patmersron and Mr, Iawes stated, that Sir James 
Brooke still holds the appointments of her Majesty's Commissioner and 
Consul-General to the Sultan and Chiefs of Borneo ; that Sir James still 
remains Governor of Labuan ; and that our Government has received in- 
formation that a treaty of commerce between the United States and Sara- 
wak has been proposed—Sarawak is not British territory. The question 
of Mr. Hume implied that the United States have recognized Rajah 
Brooke as the independent Sovereign of Sarawak ; but Lord Palmerston 
did not deal directly with that implication. 


Che Court. 
Tue Royal Family returned from Osborne to Buckingham Palace on 
Tuesday afternoon. 

The Queen held the third levee of the season, at St. James’s Palace, on 
Wednesday : she appeared still in mourning for a recently-deceased Ger- 
man relative. Before the levee, Lord John Russell was admitted to an 
audience. Lord John had an audience of her Majesty on Thursday also. 

The Queen and Prince Albert visited the Duchess of Gloucester, at 
Gloucester House, on Wednesday, the birthday of the Duke of Cambridge ; 
and met there the Duchess of Cambridge and the Princess Mary. 

The Queen and Prince Albert went to Drury Lane Theatre yesterday 
evening. 

Prince Albert visited the Exhibition building on Thursday. 


Che etropalis. 


At a Court of Aldermen, on Tuesday, Mr. Carter was sworn in as Alder- 
man of Cornhill Ward, in room of the late Sir John Pirie. 

The Court passed resolutions of condolence with Lady Pirie, which ex- 
pressed a high estimation of the deceased, for the unbounded charity of his 
disposition, and the exemplary performance of his public duties during a 
long civic career, 

In a Court of the Sewers Commission, on the same day, Mr. Daw 

stated that London Bridge is about to be repaired ; and it will be closed 
to traffic, for the purpose, after Monday the 31st. 
Deputy Harrison has given notice that on Tuesday he will present a 
petition praying the approval of the Court for the amalgamation of the 
new Gas Consumers Company with the City of London Gaslight Company. 
The Lord Mayor has presented to the Court of Common Council a re- 
port by the Court of Aldermen, recommending that 110 constables be 
added to the Police force of the City during the six months commencing 
with the lst of April. It has been for some time the opinion of the 
Court that an augmentation is required.—Motion referred to the Police 
Committee, 





Sir Benjamin Hall has published a correspondence between himself 
and the Bishop of London, arising out of the Bishop's delay in correct- 
ing the “ histrionic” celebration of public worship by the Reverend J. 
Murray, in the church of St. Andrew, Wells Street. 

Sir Benjamin wrote on the 19th instant, stating that “a deputation of a 
portion of his constituents residing in the ecclesiastical district of St. Andrew 
Vells Street’? had requested him to call the attention of his Lordship to the 
subject, as “towards the erection of that church many of them had sub- 
scribed, but under existing circumstances they cannot conscientiously at- 
tend.” In December last, “more than one-third of the inhabitant house- 
holders ’’ memorialized the Bishop on the case ; and received his answer on 
the Ist of January, stating—“ I have long ago remonstrated with the Re- 
verend James Murray, but without success. The memorialists may be as- 
sured that I will pay due attention to the subject, and that I will do all in my 
pox to make their parish church answer the purposes for which it was 
muilt.” But as no change took place, another letter was addressed to the 
Bishop. He replied, on the 6th of February, that he was not surprised to 
meet ‘some degree of impatience ”’; ‘but as the measures I propose to adopt 
will be general, and not with reference to that church only, and as several 
questions of ditliculty are involved in them, some time must necessarily elapse 
before they can be carried into effect.” After this ‘ very unsatisfactory 





large body of the Hungarians were driven from Austria into 


mbardy, and 





communication,” Sir Benjamin put a question to Lord John Russell in the 
House of Commons on the subject. In the course of the discussion, Mr. 
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Beresford Hope read a letter which had been addressed to Mr. Murray on the 
16th February, in these terms— = : 
« gir—I have been too much occupied since I received your last letter to pay pro- 
r attention to it; but there are some points in it on which I consider you to be in 
. wrong; but I will write to you as soon as I have a little leisure. 
he we ] am, my dear Sir, your faithful servant, C. J. Loxpon.” 
Mr. Hope addec the extraordinary fact, that “Mr. Murray had been wait- 
ing in vain for a communication from the Bishop “ exactly one year.” The 
uestion put by Sir Benjamin Hall to Lord John Russell was this—‘‘ Are the 
rchbishops and Bishops of our Church about to take any steps for the pur- 
of suppressing those practices against which they say they have preached 
or ten years?” Lord John Russell stated, that the ~~ had taken the 
best advice they could. ‘The Archbishop of Canterbury did not think, in 
the present state of affairs, that any interposition on the part of the Legisla- 
ture was necessary”; but “if he should find that the uncertainty of the law 
was such that, in the general opinion of the Archbishops and Bishops of the 
Church of England, the performance of Protestant worship could not be main- 
tained without some alteration in the law, an —_ would be made to 
the Crown on the subject. A Sir Benjamin Hall suggested to the Bishop of 
London—“ If your Lordship feels unequal to undertake or engage in the 
struggle which is now necessary to suppress the ey which you have so 
long publicly denounced, but which the Archbishop of Canterbury says the 
law will reach, it would be very desirable for the sake of our Church, if your 
Lordship would resign the high office you now fill,’”’ and enable her Ma- 
iesty’s Government to appoint a successor who would act energetically. 
n a postscript he refers to an answer given by the ae of Canter- 
bury to the address of 239,860 lay members of the Established Church, 
stating that “ the practices which are justly condemned have been intro- 
duced with no approval on our part; though in many instances, through the 
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uncertainty of rubrics and the intricacies of the ecclesiastical law, power | 


has been wanting to prevent or prohibit them.” Sir Benjamin observes— 
“ No attempt has been made by the Episcopal body to amend the ecclesi- 
astical laws’’: “‘ surely ten years have been more than sufficient for the con- 
sideration of the subject he begs for his constituents a prompt answer 
such as he may forward to them. 

The Bishop replied, on the 21st instant—Sir B. Hall having thought 

r in the last session of Parliament, publicly to call in question the 
Bie op of London’s veracity, will not be surprised if the Bishop declines 
making any communication to him on the subject of his letter.” 

Sir Benjamin desired the Bishop without delay to “inform him when and 
upon what subject’ he called in question the Bishop's veracity; and was 
told that he had done it in the debates of the House of Commons on the 8th 
and 15th July 1850. Speaking of the Bishop's return of his income, he had 
then said, ‘* How is it possible to suppose the Bishop’s statement to be cor- 
rect?’’ and when a letter from the Bishop reasserted that the return was 
correct, “* instead of retracting the imputation he had cast on the Bishop,” 
he had assigned a fresh reason for considering the return to be “ fallacious.” 

Sir Benjamin Hall closed the correspondence last Saturday, with a note 
explaining that these imputations had not been made by him, but by Mr. 
Murray, the Secretary of the Ecclesiastical Commission. The Bishop of Lon- 
don’s return gave his net income for 1837 as 14,510/., and his net income for 
1843 as only 12,481/.; although the parochial assessment of his Paddington 
estate had increased from 112,368/. in 1837 to 191,1542. in 1843, and is now 
343,066’. In Mr. Murray’s answers to questions 585—6 of the Select Com- 
mittee on the Ecclesiastical Commission in 1848, he said generally of the re- 
turn—** This is a very fallacious return as the foundation of any inferences 
respecting the actual incomes of the Bishops. It is a return made by the 
Bishops themselves. ‘The net is struck from the gross by themselves.’ Sir 
Benjamin concludes—“ It was not Sir Benjamin Hall, therefore, but Mr. 
Murray, the Secretary of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, who impugned 
the veracity of the Bishops, and who not only said that the return was falla- 
cious, but added, as if to account for its incorrectness, ‘that it was made by 
the Bishops themselves.’ "’ Sir Benjamin Hall had only remarked, that it 
was “quite inserutable, under the circumstances, how the income of the 
Bishop should not have materially increased,” instead of decreased by 2029/, 


The Lord Chancellor heard on Saturday, in the ease of Doyle rersus Wright, 
two petitions for directions concerning the personal custody of Miss Augusta 
Talbot, a Roman Catholic ward of the Court entitled to a large fortune. 

The late Earl of Shrewsbury, who died without issue in 1827, leaving a 
large personal estate, bequeathed to the issue of his nephew the late Hon- 
ourable George Henry Talbot, sums of 30,000/, each, with rights of survi- 
vorship. The issue were John, born in 1830, and Augusta, the young lady 
whose name is now before the public, born on the 6th June 1831. Mr. 
George Talbot died on the 11th June 1839; and his widow married the 
Honourable Craven Fitzhardinge Berkeley, on the 9th September in the 
same year. Mrs. Berkeley was a Protestant, and the religious training of 
the infants became the subject of a protracted litigation: the infants were 
wards in Chancery, and in compliance with a testamentary direction of Mr. 
Talbot, Dr. Doyle was declared their testamentary guardian, and they were 
brought up in the Roman Catholic faith. Mrs. Berkeley had a daughter 
by Mr. Berkeley—the half-sister of Miss Augusta Talbot: she died in 
April 1841; and on her death the Court of Chancery intrusted Miss Augusta 
Talbot to the Earl and Countess of Shrewsbury—the present Earl being 
the paternal uncle of the young lady. By them she was sent to the Roman 
Catholic convent called ** The Lodge,” at Taunton; and there she has been 
educated. The youth John, Miss Augusta’s brother, died in 1843; and by 
that event Miss Talbot became absolutely entitled to a sum of money pay. 
able on her coming of age, or on her marriage, which now amounts to about 
80,000/. In the course of last year Miss Talbot completed her education, and 
was brought to town by Lord and Lady Shrewsbury, and introduced to the 
fashionable world ; where she made, as Bishop Hendren superciliously says, 
“what is called a sensation.”” But her experience in these new paths of life 
was brief. In autumn last, the Earl and f 





| 





Yountess of Shrewsbury had ocea- | 


sion to go “to the South of Europe’’—to Rome; the Court of Chancery | 


seems to have been consulted, and the Lord Chancellor's leave was obtained 1 : ' 
| said whether the final hearing would be public or private. 


for the young lady to accompany Lady Shrewsbury abroad: the young lady, 


however, was not taken abroad; she was again placed in “ The Lodge” at | 


Taunton, and the Earl and Countess went abroad without her. The remis- 
sion of Miss Talbot to the convent was disapproved by Mr. Craven Berkeley ; 
and the fact having been brought by that gentleman under the notice of 
Lord Truro, an intimation was made to Dr. Doyle, Miss Talbot's guardian, 
that the Court desired the subject to be brought formally under its notice 
for consideration of the new circumstances, «nd new directions as to the 
future. Dr. Doyle therefore presented his petition for a reference to the 
Master, to make inquiry as to the facts, and pr: pose a scheme of future resi- 
dence suitable to the tastes and prospects of the lady. Mr. Craven Berkeley 
petitioned to be allowed to go in before the Master with his evidence, and 
with the liberty to influence the Master’s scheme due to his near connexion 
with the young lady as father of her nearest surviving relative, her half- 
Sister, Miss Berkeley. 

Mr. Rolt opened the case for Dr. Doyle; Mr. Page Wood for Mr. Berke- 
ley; Mr. Parker appeared for the Eari of Shrewsbury. 

Mr. Rolt stated, that he was quite willing to leave everything connected 
With the happiness and interests of Miss Talbot to be settled on an interview 
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between his Lordship and the young lady herself; a course whieh from his 
Lordship’s previous knowledge of her could not fail to be satisfactory. But 
Mr. Wood doubted whether an examination of the young lady herself would 
meet all the facts and circumstances of the case. 

Statements had been sworn to with respect to an interview between Miss Talbot 
and Mr. Berkeley, in the presence of the superior of the convent, (for there was no 
communication with her except in the presence of other persons,) which required 
explanation, and particularly certain admissions as to the intention of making her a 
nun, which were made at that interview, and which for the ends of justice it was 
necessary the Court should thoroughly investigate. It would also be desirable 
that the Court should be informed where and under what circumstances Miss Tal- 
bot had been placed by the parties who had been intrusted with her guardianship 
under the order of this Court, so that it might be seen whether the object and in- 
tention of that order had been properly carried out. Mr. Wood was instructed that 
there had been a considerable departure from the spirit of the order of 1843, which 
it was necessary that the Court should be informed of ; and he would further ask his 
Lordship to declare that the petition of Mr. Berkeley was a very proper one, and 
that in future that gentleman was entitled to have free access to the presence of the 
young lady as her next friend, in the absence of all those persons who might have 
any influence over her. 

The Lord Chancellor stated, that in autumn of last year, in a visit to the 
Earl of Shrewsbury, a conversation had taken place between Miss Talbot and 
himself, which — her to be a very intelligent person, and fully compe- 
tent to exercise her own judgment. 

An order had been made, by which she was to be allowed to go with Lord and Lady 
Shrewsbury to the Continent. He certainly was surprised afterwards to hear that 
she had, without any order of the Court, betaken herself to a convent. He saw it 
stated that she had gone there with his consent; but there was no foundation for 
that statement. He first heard of her guing to the convent from Mr. Berkeley; 
who applied to him in his private room in the House of Lords for a writ of habeas 
corpus to bring the young lady before him; which application he at once refused, 
thinking that an irregular and unnecessary course of proceeding in this young lady's 
Mr. Berkeley then left him, saying that he would present a petition on the 
subject to the House of Commons. Lord Truro caused a communication to be made 
to the young lady’s guardian, and the parties are now in Court: the only object that 
any one ought to have in view should be the interests and comfort of the young lady. 
He had received a letter from the young lady herself, expressing her desire to come 
to town and enter into society. He did not think it right that she should remain in 
the convent. That must be understood, and some arrangement must be speedily 
made for her comfort during this the last year of her minority. If a reference were 
made to the Master, he would report at once who was the most proper person to 


case, 





have the care of her, and which was the most eligible place for her residence. That 
could be done at once, independently of the other matters in the petition. 
Mr. Rolt readily assented; but he objected to the suggestion of the peti- 


tion that Mr. Berkeley should have access to the young lady alone, without 
a previous consultation with her by Lord Truro as to her own feelings on 
the point. Lord Truro observed, that in her letter to himself—which he 
handed to Mr. Kolt and Mr, Wood for their perusal—she expressed an aver- 
sion to the course suggested. Mr. Wood replied, that the letter was written 
in the convent, probably “ under influence” ; and he called the attention of 
the Court to the statement in Mr. Berkeley's petition, that Miss Talbot had 
reéntered the convent as a postulant, 

Lord Truro assented, and said, the petition stated that the young lady was 
a postulant; but the petition of the young lady stated that she was not, nor 
did she enter the convent with the view of becoming one. Mr. Wood re- 
minded his Lordship that the abbess or superior of the convent had admitted 
that the young lady was a postulant. The Lord Chancellor was at a loss to 
see how that could be, seeing the young lady had already expressed her wil- 
lingness to come to town and enter into society. Mr. Rolt said that it was 
verfectly true, and all that his client wanted was that arrangements should 
“ immediately made for her entering society in a suitable manner. 

Some further contest was waged upon the point whether Mr. Berkeley 
should be allowed to go before the Master. 

Lord Truro thought Mr. Berkeley was entitled to go in with his facts, 

It was quite true that his Lordship's attention Lad been first called to the mat- 
ter by Mr. Berkeley ; and in consequence of such information inquiries had been 
made respecting the former orders of the Court upon the matter; when it was dis- 
covered that an order had been made granting the custody of the young lady to the 
Earl and Countess of Shrewsbury, with a view to her going abroad with them, In- 
stead, however, of this being done, Miss Talbot had been left in a convent, without 
the previous leave of the Court having been obtained for that purpose. This did not 
appear to the Lord Chancellor to be a carrying out of the order of the Court; and, 
although the Court never would interfere with the religious principles of its wards, 
it would prevent any undue influence or coercion. In consequence of this departure 
from the order of the Court, a communication had been made to Dr. Doyle, who had 
expressed his willingness to act in accordance with the wishes of the Court, 

Mr. J. Parker said, that the order referred to by his Lordship did not make it im- 
perative upon the Earl and Countess of Shrewsbury to take Miss Talbot abroad. 

The Lord Chancellor replied, that that might be so; but when the occasion arose 
for their going abroad they lett her in a convent. This did not appear to him to bea 
compliance with the order of the Court. Mr. Berkeley might be at liberty to go in 
before the Master and be heard on the subject of the scheme. He might, in addition, 
state that he had had a conversation with Miss Talbot on the subject of a marriage; 
which, under all the circumstances, did not appear to be a desirable one, and it had 
therefore been broken off. 

Mr. Rolt had understood that his Lordship concurred in what was proposed, 

Lord Truro—* Yes, as to breaking it off.” 

Some wishes having been expressed that the opposing parties would ab- 
stain from public discussion, 

Mr. Wood said—** If the gentleman calling himself the Bishop of Clifton had ab- 
stained from publishing any letters in the newspapers, it would be extremely satis- 
factory. I cannot believe that such an individual has any right to style himself a 
Christian Bishop of any denomination.” 

The Lord Chancellor—*“* I must say, there is a great discrepancy between that 
letter and the one I received from the young lady.” 

Mr. Wood—* He states in his letter most distinctly that she is a postulant.” 

The Lord Chancellor—* And the young lady says she never contemplated becom- 
ing anything of the kind. I think itis very desirable that while this matter is pend- 
ing newspaper contests should be avoided.” 

Mr. Rolt—“ We have done everything to avoid it; but of course we have no con- 
trol over the gentlemen alluded to.” 5 

The Lord Chancellor—* Public discussion in the newspapers was not unnatural in 
the first instance, with the view of calling attention to the case; but it had better be 
now avoided.” . 

It was ultimately agreed that both petitions should be finally discussed on 
Thursday next, after Miss Talbot has been brought to town and en 
examined by the Lord Chancellor on all the points concerned, It was not 





The case was resumed on Thursday. After hearing statements by coun- 
sel, the Lord Chancellor said, that he had looked around him, and inquired 
of a lady of high rank and unblemished character, whether she would receive 
Miss Talbot? ‘hat lady very kindly consented to do so, temporarily. He 
therefore ordered Miss Talbot to be brought up on Monday to the house of 
the lady, who is known to her, and is no doubt most perfectly agreeable to 
her; and there she will remain till the Master has proposed a scheme for 
her permanent residence and guardianship. The question of guardianship 
for the future will be postponed till the case is ripe for discussion on that 
point. Meanwhile, Lord Truro hoped that the bar, and the solicitors of the 
case, would take care that the young lady should be protected from discus- 
sions that cannot but violate her feelings. ; 

The Globe states that the lady to whom Miss Talbot is intrusted is a Ro- 
man Catholic Peeress of high rank. 

We have reported the case of Evans, a working cooper, whose fellow crafts- 


men persecute him because he worked in a yard where steam power 1s 
an being an innovation which the cooperage handicraft aims to put 
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down. Not long since, the secretary and six members of the trade society 
were indicted for conspiracy to ruin Evans by leaving every master who 
ventures to employ him; and they were convicted, but slight sentences of 
imprisonment were passed because they expressed contrition: it now seems 
that their contrition was deceitful, for they continue their persecution of 
Evans in a manner not less obstinate, and with greater cunning. On Wed- 
nesday, Evans complained to the Magistrate at the Thames Police Office, 
that the men now leave all the employers who engage him, singly, so as to 
evade the law of conspiracy. Equally in town and in country is he de- 
nounced: “ Everywhere the masters are actually afraid to employ me.” A 
master cooper who was present at the Police Office gave Evans a good cha- 
racter, and said he would employ him if he dared ; but he has a large fo- 
reign order on hand, which would be stopped altogether if Evans appeared in 
his yard. It appears that large subscriptions have been raised by the coopers to 
pay the expenses of defending the men who were imprisoned, and to pay 
them compensation for their lost time and imprisonment. Mr. Yardley 
feared that the men have kept within the letter of the law ; though their prin- 
ciples of conspiracy are detestable. He ordered a gift of ten shillings to 
Evans; who has five motherless children, and is in distress. The master 
cooper added ten shillings more. 

Alderman Finnis has fined Mrs. Winder, owner of an Edmonton line 
of omnibuses, for giving too little seat-room in her vehicles: the cross-seat 
at the innermost end of the vehicle abridged the space below the sufticient 
statutable allowance. Alderman Finnis announced that he means to wage 
war against the illiberality of the omnibus proprictors in this respect, by 
having them convicted right and left. Mrs. Winder pleaded guilty; paid 
the fine; and promised prompt alteration. The Alderman threatens to be 
the more relentless, as he says that since the system of cheap fares many 
omnibus proprietors have made very large fortunes. 

The Commissioners of Police, attending to complaints of accidents caused 
by the braying of organs in the streets, have issued an order “for the sup- 
pression of strect-organ playing in the public thoroughfares of the Metropolis.”’ 

A man named Potts and his wife were burnt to death early on Wednesday 
morning, in John Street, New Kent Road. They occupied the upper part of 
a small house, another couple living below ; the latter were aroused in time, 
and escaped into the street; a Policeman, who did not know that any one 
was left in the place, then closed the door and kept it shut, to prevent the 
increase of the fire. When eventually the fire was extinguished, it was dis- 
covered that Potts and his wife had perished: their charred remains were 
found in the upper bedroom. It seems that they returned home drunk ; and 
it is probable that they accidentally set fire to their own bed, and became 
victims to their helpless state. 


Che Provinces. 

Lord Dungarvan has, much to the astonishment of the electors of West 
Somersetshire, retired from the position of candidate for the honour of 
representing the county on the Conservative principles of the late Sir 

exander Hood. His grandfather, the Earl of Cork, is a Whig, and 
“the noble Viscount felt that he might think it unkind,” states Mr. P. 
Popham at a public mecting on the subject, “ if he proposed in the Lower 
House a set of resolutions different from those which his grandfather 
would support in the Upper House.” It is intended to apply to Mr. W. 
Gore Langton. 

The reélections rendered necessary by the legal promotions are likely 
to be “ of course.” The Plymouth correspondent of the Times wrote yes- 
terday—“ There is no indication of any opposition to the fourth election 
of Sir John Romilly; whose address will most likely appear tomorrow, 
when he is expected to visit the borough.” At Southampton, the return 
of Sir Alexander Cockburn, now the Attorney-General, is safe; and at 
Oxford, that of Mr. Page Wood, the new Solicitor-General, is perfectly 
safe, 


At Shrewsbury, Thomas Porter, gamekeeper, was tried for shooting at 
John Crutchley, farmer, at Drayton-le-Hailes. On the evening of the 5th 
November, Farmer Crutchley was returning across fields from the house of a 
neighbour to his own house, and dropped a bank-note: he took a lantern 
from his house, went back to seck his note, and found it on the path. 
When again near his own house, he heard the report of a gun, and felt him- 
self hit with shots on the hand that carried the lantern: he exclaimed to 
the unknown assailant, ‘* You won't shoot people ?’’—then heard the voice 
of the prisoner reply, ‘* You a’n’t much shot yet”; and a second explosion 
following, he was wounded by shots in the face and on the breast. He drop- 
ped his Ente, turned round, and bolted back to his friend’s house, half a 
mile off: his friend brought him home. Next day, he was again at the 
house of his friend, and the prisoner called there: he said to Mr. Crutchley, 
* T am very sorry that it was you that I shot at last night; it was lucky 

‘ou turned back, for I mistook you for another person, and I had another 

louble-barrelled gun, fully loaded, and had you advanced a step further you 
would have been shot again.” It seems that ‘‘ the prisoner had been an- 
noyed for some time by a person going about at night with lights and a 
white sheet, to play upon his fears or superstitions” ; and that, in mistaking 
Mr. Crutchley for that person, he had hurt him unintentionally. The pri- 
soner’s master gave him an excellent character. Mr. Justice Patteson coun- 
selled that he should be found guilty of an assault only; and the Jury hav- 
ing done that, the Judge passed this sentence—‘ Prisoner, though you were 
annoyed by persons going about your neighbourhood with lanterns and white 
sheets to frighten you, you could have no possible justification for firing at 
them ; and if the consequence had been to kill Mr. Crutchley, you must have 
been convicted of murder. You have no right to use a gun because persons 
are annoying you. I must op such a sentence on you as will make you re- 
member this matter. I will not impose hard labour, as it is not necessary. 
The sentence is, that you be imprisoned for three calendar months.” 








Frederick James Burgess, a young farmer and auctioneer at Sandhurst in 

Kent, has been convicted of forging receipts for a small annuity which was 

ayable to a widow lady out of his rent. Many witnesses at the trial gave 
urgess a high character. Sentence, transportation for seven years. 

At Stafford Assizes, Edward Abington, a potter’s chemist, at Newcastle- 
under-Lyne, a married man of forty, was convicted of causing Emma Wil- 
liams to miscarry. Abington was “a respectable man”’ ; the young woman 
a Sunday school teacher: he met her at her father’s house, seduced her, and 
then by threats compelled her submission to an operation by himself, which 
caused a miscarriage. Mr. Justice Talfourd moralized on the heinousness of 
his case, and sentenced him to be transported for ten years. 

George and Thomas Whitaker, father and son, curiosity-dealers at Cam- 
bridge, have been convicted of arson. They had threatened their landlord, 
who was uninsured ; and had removed most of their insured goods just before 
the fire. Sentence on each, transportation for life. 

At Warwick Assizes, on Tuesday, Heeley and Marshall, both young men, 
were convicted of a burglary, with violence, at Birmingham. These were 
the burglars with whom Mr. Marston, the hale old silversmith, waged a 








—... 
fight till he was left for dead on the stairs of his house ; the police watchin 
the whole affair through a fan-light, but not interfering, from some inex ie 
cable blunder as to what was really going on, although a young lady cumanen 
for aid from an upper window. One of the prisoners was Mr. Marshall’s re 
lative. Sentence of death was recorded against both. . 

On Tuesday, the Chatham gang of burglars and receivers of stolen goods 
were put on their trial. One of them, Turner, was admitted to give evi- 
dence in the principal case; and the result was that two men were con- 
victed of burglary, and a man and a woman of feloniously receiving. Han. 
nah Summers, servant at the public-house used as a receptacle for the 
stolen property, was acquitted. The burglars were sentenced to be trans- 
ported for life; the receivers to be transported for fourteen years. Turner 
pleaded guilty to another charge of felony, and was sentenced to be impri- 
soned for six months. 


Thomas Drory, the young farmer who murdered poor Jael Denny, and 
Sarah Chesham, the “ professed poisoner” of her neighbourhood in Essex 
underwent their capital sentence at Chelmsford, on Tuesday morning, in 
the presence of a great concourse of countrypeople. Drory died penitently ; 
at the closing scene, he ejaculated, in broken accents, the Scripture text 
“ This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that Jesus Christ 
came into the world to save sinners, of whom I am the chief,’’—** of whom 
I am the chief! of whom I am the chief!’ he was repeating when the drop 
fell. Sarah Chesham denied her guilt to the last; and was with difficult 
brought to the scaffold. It was many minutes before her struggles ceased, 
The assembled multitude behaved with the sedateness of a rural population 
not innured to such sights. 

The confession of Drory shows him to have beenof a cold, lowly-organized 
nature. He states that he met the poor girl, whom he ought to have mar- 
ried, but whose life he took, by accident on the day of the murder, and ap- 
pointed to meet her again in the evening—when it would be dark. He took 
with him the rope, and met her: they sat down on a bank and conversed, 
and while they talked he slipped the rope round her neck, and had got the 
end into the loop before she, in the dark, discovered what he was at: shg 
started to her feet, and put her hand inside the noose, but he pulled with all 
his might, and she immediately fell insensible: he then twisted the rope 
tightly round her neck, and left her lying in the field as she was found. He 
took his eggs to Brentwood, ate his oysters and purchased his tea, went 
home, and retired to bed. The day before the execution, he wrote a petition 
to the High Sheriff, requesting, in very illiterate language, that the money 
found on his person by Inspector Coulson (8/. lls. 4¢.) should be given to 
Louisa Last, the mother of Jael Denny, “as part restitution for the grievous 
injury” he had done her; “ by granting which, would be a great favour to 
your unfortunate criminal.” 

This week another fatal boiler-explosion is reported. It occurred on Tues- 
day afternoon, in Riga Street, Manchester. A factory, four stories high, was 
let out by Messrs. Hardman and Co. to several parties; motive power being 
supplied by a steam-engine, the boiler of which was in a detached building. 
In the factory some fifty persons were employed. At the time of the acci- 
dent the engine had been stopped for slight repairs, and several men were 
attempting in vain to start it again by turning the fly-wheel. The force of 
the explosion brought down the three upper stories upon the lower one, to- 
gether with a tall chimney, and damaged adjoining buildings. On Wed- 
nesday eight corpses had been found, and it was believed that another was 
in the rubbish ; seven persons were seriously hurt, some, it is feared, fa- 
tally. One of the killed, with one of the wounded, were persons who were 
passing through the street when the explosion occurred. The engineer is in 
custody; it is said that he was intoxicated when the disaster happened. 


IRELAND. 

Dungarvan election has issued in a very signal defeat of the Tenant 
League party, represented by its most able advocate, Mr. J. Francis Ma- 
guire, of the Cork Examiner : the Honourable C. Ponsonby, the Whig can- 
didate, has been returned by a majority of nearly two to one. At half- 
past two on Friday the numbers polled were 158 to 83; and at three 
o’clock Mr. Maguire withdrew from the contest. The defeat is explained 
by the statement that the landlord’s electors under the new franchise bill 
have had their proportion to the whole constituency much increased: the 
success is explained by the statement that ‘‘ the farmers of the better 
class supported Mr. Ponsonby as anavowed opponent of the Papal Aggres- 
sion Bill, or of any legislation against religion, as well as a Free-trader.”’ 
The real explanation perhaps lay in the fact that the parish priest, Dr. 
Halley, stood neutral. 

The Dublin Evening Mail describes an organized resistance to the levy 
of four years’ rent due from one MacMorren for lands near Banbridge in 
Ulster. Mr, Tatlow and four civil officers proceeded to make the levy: 
on their approach to the lands, horns were sounded, and the inhabitants 
swarmed together to the number of five hundred, armed with guns and 
other weapons, and defied the seizure. When the officers pressed forward 
they were fired at, and ultimately upwards of fifty guns were discharged ; 
the shots striking the trees around them, but not any hitting the mark. 
The officers were compelled to retreat by a circuitous route to Banbridge. 





The Grand Jury having ignored the bill of indictment preferred against 
Captain Kendal Bushe for striking a child with the butt-end of his whip, 
and causing a tumour of which the child died, an indictment was preferred 
on the Coroner’s inquest. The Jury heard the case, and immediately ac- 
quitted Captain Bushe. 





SCOTLAND. 

The Lord Provost of Edinburgh has received a communication from 
the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, acceding to the request of the 
citizens that the statue of Queen Victoria, which they propose to erect in 
commemoration of her first visit to ‘the palace of her ancestors,” shall 
be erected in the front quadrangle of Holyrood House. 


Scoon, a cattle-dealer of Edinburgh, obtained 140 head of cattle and 400 
sheep from divers farmers in Scotland, and in payment gave checks on banks 
where it was found that he had no account. Before the checks could be pre- 
sented, he rapidly conveyed the cattle and sheep to Liverpool, sold them, 
and suenmel to Edinburgh: he was arrested there while the police were 
searching for him in England. A box was found containing no less than 
3184/. in notes, gold, and bills of exchange, received by Scoon at Liverpool. 

It appears that the seven men who perished by the explosion of a boiler at 
a flax-mill at Johnstone were all in the engine-room—the fireman and six 
men who had collected round the fire during meal-time. The fire in the fur- 
nace was driven across a yard and forced into the mill, setting the combus- 
tible materials within on fire, and the whole premises were consumed. Two 
engineers who have examined the boiler are unable to account for the acci- 
dent: the safety-valve was in good order. 
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Ninnill have been got out of the pit, in a very mutila 


died by the fiery blast, rather than from suffocation. 


Farvign ant Calanial. 


France.—At the end of a week during which the French journals 
have communicated not a scrap of news interesting to the English reader, 
there comes the “ report” that the President has of a sudden “ actually 
formed” a “ permanent’’ Ministry—that is to say, a Ministry to take 
the place of the present one, which is ostensibly of “ transition” only. 
Negotiations with M. Barrot are said to have failed because of his un- 
complaisance to Bonapartist tendencies and schemes: and it is said that 
a Ministry will be announced in which M. Baroche, M. Léon Faucher, 
and M. Achille Fould, will again hold the leading portfolios. 

Several of the journals announce that General Aupick has signified 


hole of the bodies of the miners who po o ~~ . 
state: they ha 





to the Government his acceptance of the post of Ambassador to London. | l 
| cherished friend. The title of Dacre is one of the most ancient of the 


Grrmany.—The German news is as scanty and vague as that from 
Paris: indeed, it is only an extension of the Paris reports which the 
Journal des Débats gives of the position of the Dresden complications. 
The last week’s communications of the Débats are sneered at by the offi- 
cial German organs, but are not contradicted as untrue. The generally 
well-informed French journal now reiterates its assertion, on the faith of 
new correspondence, that “the situation appears to grow worse and 
worse”: “the pretensions of Prussia in its last note are such that it is 
impossible for Austria to yield them.” It seems that Prussia now pro- 

yses, as a counter-blow to the Austrian demand of exclusive presidency, 
that the Executive of the Confederation be but five members; two per- 





manent—herself and Austria ; and three temporary ones—chosen by the | 


other States: an arrangement that would be “ invariably in favour of 


Prussia against Austria,”’ as it would secure her four votes out of the five, | 


and a practical share in the presidency. 

Eeyrt.—The Alexandrian correspondent of the Times states that Abbas 
Pasha, the Viceroy, has officially announced” his intention to make a 
railway from Cairo to Alexandria ; and adds—“ It is confidently expected 
that the works will be commenced in the course of the present year, un- 
der the auspices of Mr. Robert Stephenson,” who has personally inspected 
the line. 





PMiscellanurovs. 


The Protectionist papers announce with much flourish, that Lord Stan- 
ley will be entertained at Merchant Tailors’ Hall on the 2d of April. 
“ Upwards of eighty Peers and more than two hundred Members of the 
House of Commons have signed the requisition inviting him.” Lord 
Stanley would seem to have needed a great deal of requesting. On for- 
mer occasions, the simple invitation of the great Conservative guild was 
accepted as a sufficient bidding. 

According to the Limerick Chronicle, Sir William Somerville, M.P., is 
to be created a Peer forthwith. 


Lord Langdale took his leave of the bar practising in the Rolls Court 
on Tuesday. Mr. Turner, in a few appropriate words of farewell eulogy, 
expressed the sincere regret of the bar at the retirement of a judge who 
is equally distinguished by legal erudition and moral dignity. Lord 
Langdale, with some emotion, threw back the professional eulogy; say- 
ing, at a cooler moment a close inspection of the reports of his decisions 
will show how greatly he has been assisted by the industry and integrity 
of the bar. 

Sir John Romilly was sworn in before the Lord Chancellor, as Master 
of the Rolls yesterday morning. 

Sir Alexander Cockburn has been promoted to the office of Attorney- 
General, in place of Sir John Romilly; and is succeeded as Solicitor- 
General by Mr. Page Wood. 

The new Vice-Chancellorship will be given to Mr. Turner or Mr. 
Kindersley, says the Morning Chronic le. Mr. Turner is M.P. for Co- 
ventry ; Mr. Kindersley was the last Master in Chancery appointed : 
both are highly competent men. 

Mr. Matthew Davenport Hill is appointed to be one of the Commission- 
ers of the Court of Bankruptcy, in room of the late Sergeant Ludlow, the 
Bristol Commissioner. 








Much anxicty has been caused to the friends of the Great Exposition 





by the effect of the recent wet weather ; and its enemics, including the | 


’ 


vast army of croakers, have begun to be “in hopes.” The amount of 
wet that has fallen from the roof is considerable; and doubts at once 


arose as to the sufficiency of the design to secure a proper drainage of | 


the roof, or of the execution by the contractors. The mode of failure has 
not been clearly or minutely explained. It is partly ascribed to broken 
panes of glass; but also to some other cause—the indifferent tenacity of 
the putty round the panes, or the defective working of the Paxton gutters 
from not having been painted soon enough. It has been observed by 
casual visiters, that shavings and other rubbish had been suffered to make 
way towards the hollow columns; any clogging of which would account 
for bad drainage of condensed vapour or water leaked in ; but how could 
the water get in ? how can the drainage be prevented? These are still 
urgent questions. The wetted floor has been marked so as to record 
the leaking parts of the roof, and advantage will be taken of the first fair 
weather to investigate and repair the faults in the roof. Meanwhile, the 
painting is prosecuted as rapidly as the weather permits, and pitch is 
tried as a means of rendering the gutters water-tight. 

The Trustees of the British Museum have ordered, that from the be- 
ginning of May to the end of August during the present year, the rooms 
containing the collection of the printed books shall be kept open for the 
first five days of the week for the public to walk through, Tike the gallery 
of antiquities or natural history. On Saturday and Sunday admission 
will be refused to all persons indiscriminately. This arrangement is 


only temporary, and the former rule will be resumed on the Ist of Sep- | 


tember. 

Some years since, the Directors of the Liverpool and Manchester and 
the Grand Junction Railway Companies employed Mr. John Gibson the 
sculptor to execute a statue of the then living George Stephenson, the 
futher of the railway system in its developed shape. Since the commis- 


sion was given, Mr. Stephenson has departed, and his name become his- 
torical ; and the two Companies above named, together with the London 
and Birmingham, have merged in the confederation of the North-western 
Company. The statue is completed, and has arrived at or is on its way 
to England. It has been provisionally decided to place it in St. George's 
Hall of Commerce at Liverpool ; but as Mr. Gibson will be in this coun- 
try during the present year of the Exhibition, his opinion on a proper 
site will be taken. 


The death of Thomas Brand, Lord Dacre, an affectionate personal 
friend and warm political follower of Fox, and afterwards a stanch sup- 
porter of Earl Grey, has excited scarcely a passing comment from the 
daily press. The Globe alone marks his passing away with a feeling re- 
miniscence of his fine personal qualities, and of the hearty and not incon- 
siderable services with which he assisted the cause of Reform when it was 
even dangerously unpopular to give such assistance. Ile was a man of 

parts, and of a simple and generous character which made him a 


English Baronies; it was created in 1307: the late Lord was nineteenth 
Baron. He is succeeded by his brother, General Henry Otway Trevor, 
who took the name of Trevor in 1824 on succeeding to estates in Sussex. 


Results of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis 
for the week ending on Saturday last. 































Ten Weeks Week 

of 1841-50. of 1851. 
Dyematie Wasssssles cccccccccccccececsacvcesvesescscccoocesccccess 1,778 ecco |= 8 
Dropsy, Cance 195 eee 47 
Tubercular Dis 1,852 cose «6228 
Diseases of the - 1,251 is 
Diseases of the Heart g Blood-vessels .... 320 53 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organ 1,768 350 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Or os 75 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &.......6.6+06+ 98 l2 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c....... 112 ” 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, & 67 10 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c. ll 3 
Malformations, ......6.ccccceesseeeeens 20 2 
et eeecerereeeseseese 246 18 
148 25 
666 69 
178 ° 2 
Violence, Privation, Cold, andIntemperance,.......csceceeeeeeee 325 eoee Jo 
Total (including unspecified Causes) ......660seeeeeeeeee 9,966 14l2 


Nancy Coe, a girl of thirteen, has obtained, at the Liverpool Assizes, 120/. 
damages from Messrs. Platt and Co., millowners of Lostock, near Bolton, as 
compensation for hurts caused by unprotected machinery. Coe was not in 
the employment of the defendants; but one of their men, with their sanc- 
tion, brought her to the mill to sweep a floor: while thus engaged, a shaft 
which was not completely boxed in caught her frock, and she was whirled 
round, her right arm torn off, and her ankle broken. The defendants had 
provided surgical aid and whatever was necessary for the girl during her ill- 
ness, and had since paid her wages, promising to continue them during good 
behaviour. 

The Dublin playgoers have had a riot, and have nearly torn down a theatre, 
because of a shockingly bad riddle. “Pablo Fanque the acrobat” adver- 
tised the gift of a pony and car to the propounder of the best riddle: there 
were 1056 competitors, and the prize was awarded to Miss Emma Stanley, 
for a conundrum so mediocre that we will not transcribe it—it is neither 
good enough nor bad enough for notice. The audience, touched with a sense 
of national degradation, that out of more than a thousand Irish not one could 
make a better picce of wit, broke into such excesses that a body of police had 
to be marched into the building to preserve it from wreck. Miss Stanley, 
however, accepted the prize, ordered its sale, and gave the produce to the 
Lord Mayor for distribution in charity. 

While three fishing-cobles were making for land at the village of New- 
biggin, the sea running very high, one was struck by a wave and upset. 
Another coble hastened to render aid, and the crew got their comrades into 
the boat ; but a sea overwhelmed this also, and all the fishermen were 
plunged into the water. Only one escaped to the shore ; and no fewer than 
nine young men, several of whom were married, perished in the waves, 

Thomas Scott, a murderous whitesmith in Leeds, fired a pistol at Mistress 
Widdop ; the ball struck a bone in the stays of Mrs. Widdop, made her hic- 
cough, gave her a stitch in the side, and then glancing off pursued its course 
no one knows whither. Thomas Scott then fired another pistol into himself; 
and, for want of stays, he lies badly wounded in the Infirmary. Nothing 
ever so clearly as this proved the sanatory use of stays, or the evils to the 
human figure of not using them; and as it is the only use of stays to a 
healthy person one ever heard of, one ought to be the more struck with the 
force and value of the proof. But it is equally plain that stays are still 
defective ; for if Mrs. Widdop had worn a cuirass of steel all round, she 

| would have escaped also the hiccough, the stitch, and the bruise. 


PO S T S 0 R I P 1. SATURDAY 


The House of Commons witnessed, last night, another exhibition of 
| Ministerial practice in the art of sinking: Lord Joun Russexx brought 
forth his third or fourth statement on public business, again postponing 
and procrastinating, and already, before Easter, beginning his ‘* massacre 
of the innocents 
Mr, Reynoups having asked whether a bill would be introduced for the 
abolition of Ministers’ Money in Ireland, Lord Joun Russet. replied— 
“ It is absolutely necessary that we should proceed today to the considera- 
tion of the Army Estimates ; and that the House should receive the report of 
the Committee of Supply tomorrow. I propose to go into Committee of 
Supply on Monday on the Army and Ordnance Estimates. On Friday, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will state the alterations he proposes to 
make in the financial arrangements; and on the same day he will move, in 
Committee of Ways and Means, a resolution in respect to the continuance 
| of the Income-tax. We can then go into debate on the motion of the right 
honourable gentleman the Member for Stamford, unless the right honour- 
able gentleman should think it inconvenient to do so, at a late hour in the 
evening; when we can take on Monday evening the debate on that motion. 
The only days, when the orders of the day take precedence, at the dis- 
posal of the Government before Easter, will be applied to the financial 
arrangements and the remaining Estimates. I very much regret that, in 
consequence of this necessity, I am unable to proceed, as I should 
wish to do, immediately after ‘the second reading, with the Ecclesiastical 
| Titles Bill. I cannot proceed with it before Easter, and I stated the other 
| night that I should not take it the first order day after the recess. That 
will be on Monday the 28th of April. Ido not wish to press the matter 
upon that day, but I think it will be perfectly fair to take it the next order 
| day. I propose, therefore, to take the Committee on the Ecclesiastical Titles 
| Bill on Friday the 2d of May. With regard to some measures of which I 
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have given notice, one of the most important which I stated I should bring 
forward in the course of the present session is the bill for the abolition of 
the office of Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. It ap that upon the pro 

for the abolition of that office, which was made last year, strong feelings 
have been excited, and the general feeling of Ireland is now favourable to 
its continuance. My opinions of the advantages to be obtained by the 
empire, and more especially by Ireland, by the discontinuance of the 
office, remain unaltered. Seeing the important business to come on, it 
will make it late in the session before the bill can be introduced; 
and, seeing the opinion now prevailing, I do not intend to propose that mea- 
sure this session. With regard to the question which the honourable 
gentleman has asked as to the bill for the abolition of Ministers’ Money, it 
was my intention, as I stated at the beginning of the session, to bring in a bill 
for the purpose ; and if 1 find that there is time to introduce that measure, I 
shallintroduce it. But Iam not prepared to fix the time, or tosay absolutely 
that it will be in my power to introduce that measure this session. _ This is 
the statement with respect to the course of public business. I should, how- 
ever, say, that when the House resolves itself into a Committee on the Ecele- 


siastical Titles Bill, and has again that matter under consideration, it will be | 


desirable to proceed with the remaining stages of the bill, and finish a matter 
of that importance as soon as possible after going through Committee.”’ 

Mr. Sranrorp having endeavoured to learn from Lord John Russell 
whether Government would “ resist any attempt to enlarge the scope of 
the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, and to render its provisions more strin- 





gent,” Lord Joun Russevu intimated his opinion that it would be quite | 


unnecessary for him to add anything to the statement already made by 


Sir George Grey, that he intends in Committee to propose certain altera- | 


tions in the bill: if before Easter recess any Member give notice of 
amendments, Lord John will on the 28th April state the course the Go- 
vernment will take with regard to those amendments, 

On the reading of the order of the day for going into Committee of 
Supply, Mr. Osnorne and Mr. Wii11aMs made efforts to extort from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer some scrap of information as to his new 
Budget plans; but without the least success. Mr. Hume raised a general 
objection to going into Committee of Supply before the Budget is brought 
forward, on the ground of understanding “that the Budget was to be 
brought forward after a vote had been taken for men in the Navy.” “If 
the Budget is to be postponed in this manner,” objected Mr. Hume, “the 
Navy, Army, and Ordnance Estimates will all be voted before the House 
knows what the financial arrangements of the Government are.’”’ Some of 


the Metropolitan Members joined Mr. Hume in his objections ; but as Mr, | 
Disrakzxi declared himself ‘* bound to say there was no understanding that 
the financial statement should be made on Monday,” though unquestionably | 


that course would be gratifying to the House, Mr. Hume gave in. Ano- 
ther fight preliminary to the main business was raised by Colonel Dunne, 
in reference to Kilmainham Hospital. A specific motion, presuming that 
the Government is about to abolish that establishment, and affirming that 
it ought not to do so, was supported by some Irish Members, and rejected 
on a division by 137 to 105. 

Some more objection to proceeding without the Budget was raised by 
Metropolitan Members, and at last abandoned ; and then Mr. Fox Mauve 
made his official statement respecting the Army Estimates. 

The first vote which he asks is one for 98,714 men,—a reduction of 414. 
The reduction includes the large proportion of 101 officers. The vote for 
the maintenance of these men is 3,521,070/.—a decrease of 41,3602. below 
the same vote for last year. The reductions are spread over a multitude of 
items too numerous for recapitulation. Several items of increase would be 
interesting : good conduct pay has required an increase of 4599/. ; the money 
for enabling the married soldier to | 
a day to 2¢. a day—is 8000/. in place of 4000/. The new allowance will be 
quite adequate ; but it would be found much more adequate if a hint thrown 
out by a military po were adopted, and if philanthropic officers or 
gentlemen connected with the Army would enter into some arrangement, 
either by public company or otherwise, to construct model lodging-houses 
for the married soldiers. 
soldiers could receive, and he believed that it would be a most excellent in- 
vestment. 

The Army Schools have flourished beyond the most sanguine expectations. 
They were established in 1846 by Mr. Sidney Herbert, under the Royal war- 
rant; and they had gone on increasing in prosperity during the last five 
years. Students were first admitted to the Normal Schoolin 1847. The pe- 
riod of training was two years or so. The first appointment was made in 1849, 
and since that period four garrison and thirty regimental schoolmasters have 
been appointed, with thirteen assistant-schoolmasters. At present there are 
thirty-four trained masters and eleven assistant-masters in the regimental 
schools of the Army. The Commander-in-chief has taken some steps to as- 
certain the quantity of knowledge possessed by those who gain a commission 
in the Army: Mr. Maule believes that it will soon be necessary to increase 


the means for acquiring the knowledge demanded by the severe examination. | 
1 & ~ = } : 
the current quotations of the moment, whatever they may have been. 


He sees no other way of accomplishing the object except the attachment to 


each regiment of a captain without a company, who should be called the | 


Captain of Instruction. 

The Libraries have gone on increasing till there are now 100,000 volumes 
in regimental libraries: and there are 16,000 subscribers. In the Savings- 
banks, the depositors have increased from 1890 in 1844 to 7859 in 1850; and 
the deposits from 14,849/. to 94,9617. 

The vote on account of the Staff is diminished nearly 50007. The vote 
for the Yeomanry or Volunteer corps is decreased 16,000/.; as the discipline 
of that body is so admirable that they may be inspected only once in two 
years. The vote for Half-pay is 9000/. less—the number of General Officers 
receiving Army pay was never less than at this moment. On the Non- 
Effective services there is a decrease of every item, and the total decrease is 


30. Oo 

The whole military expenditure on account of the Army and Militia, for 
1850-1, is 92,848/. less than for the year 1835-6—Mr. Hume’s beau idéal of 
a year for low Estimates. 

Corporal punishments have decreased from 520 in 1848 to 320 in 1850. 
The mortality in the Army is so reduced, that, with the exception of two or 
three especially unhealthy localities, and of Canada and the East Indies, the 
vy in the British troops abroad has not been greater than it would be 
at home. 


Mr. Hume moved a reduction of 5000 men ; supporting his proposition | 


chiefly by reference to the diminished exigency of the Colonies for mili- 
tary garrisons, now that they have been more invested with the manage- 
ment of their own affairs. 
motion with specific reasons of this sort more particularly forcible in the 
case of the North American Colonies. In 1836, the whole troops of all 
services in the North American Colonies were 5369 ; they are now about 
10,000: under the local management the number may be at once re- 
duced. On a division, Mr. Hume was defeated by 186 to 47; and the 
vote of 98,714 men was agreed to. 


ge out of barracks—increased from 1d, | 


Sir Wm11aM Mo.eswortu supported the | Alo - a 
: a | appear that the recent rise in prices has brought a large amount of Shares 





That would be one of the greatest boons that the | 








The next vote, of 3,521,069/., Mr. Hume wished to reduce by 50007, - 
but the hour being late—midnight passed—he moved that progress be re. 
orted. After a division, in which he was defeated by 168 to 29, My. 
Tume’s perseverance was rewarded: it was agreed to resume, and report 
progress next day (today) at noon. 

A motion by Mr. Appertry, for a Committee to inquire into the best 
means of effecting a definitive settlement of the relations between this 
country and the Caffre tribes, had stood for discussion before the order of 
the day for going into Supply ; but at an early period of the evening Lord 
Joun Russet took the matter out of the hands of the independent Mem- 
ber for Staffordshire, by giving notice that he intended to move, before the 
orders of the day for Monday next, “that a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the relations between this country and the Caffre 
and other tribes on our South African frontier.” Sir Wiit1am Morps. 
WORTH soon after gave notice, that he will move as an amendment on the 
Premier's motion, ‘a resolution declaring that it is the duty of the Execu- 
tive Government to take steps to relieve this country as speedily as pos- 
sible of any expense on account of wars with the Caffres and other tribes 


| on our South African frontier.” 


[Ministers are sedulously pursuing the process which we pointed out 
on surmise : they are taking the most important money-votes, and put- 
ting off critical matters ; purchasing present toleration by meckness and 
an appearance of willingness to accommodate all parties. The urgent 
Anti-Papal Bill is deferred tid] May—so that the debates in Parliament 
can be carried on coérdinately with the harangues in overflowing Exeter 
Hall, and the foreigners flocking to the Exhibition will be enabled to 
witness that joint display of national characteristics. Having exasperated 
the Irish by Anti-Catholie reaction, Lord John soothes them by giving up 
his Lord-Lieutenancy Abolition Bill,—thus continuing the mock court with 
all its jobberies and “mummeries.”’” Holding over the Anti-Papal work, 
which no other statesman will undertake, Lord J ohn prolongs his own official 
existence, and thus gains time for completing those nice little arrangements 
which are now going on, to the satisfaction of speculators in the good trade of 
Ministerial support. Meanwhile, all the money affairs will be settled as 
well as the Anti-Papal nuisance ; and Mr. Disraeli’s friendly intervention 
against Mr. Hume shows how the convenient clearances are appreciated 
by the Premier-elect, Lord Stanley. Thus all parties are accommodated 
and pleased. } 





The House of Commons met at noon today, received and agreed to the 
report of the Committee of Supply, read a first time the Mutiny Bill, and 
adjourned. 

The Aylesbury and St. Albans Election Committees commenced sitting 
this morning. 


The Queen has knighted Mr. John Kerle Haberfield, Mayor of Bristol. 

It is understood that Major-General Smelt will be removed from thc 
Sixty-second Regiment to the Thirty-seventh, and that Major-General 
Lightfoot will be appointed Colonel of the Sixty-second Regiment.— 
Times. 

The Land-tax Commissioners for the County of Middlesex, adopted 
yesterday, by a majority of 36 to 23, a resolution to equalize the tax 
throughout the county. 


At Edinburgh, on Thursday, a large and influential mecting passed 
resolutions, moved by leaders of all the religious communities, against 
the Papal aggression. A meeting of the Roman Catholics of Edinburgh, 
on the same day, adopted a resolution that the measure ought to be re- 
sisted by all just men. 


George Baldry was yesterday tried at Norwich for the murder of the child 
Caroline Warns, at Thurlton, in August last. This was the singular ease 
in which a labourer went into the bedroom of a little girl, the daughter of 
another labourer in whose house he lived, and, without apparent motive, 
beat the child on the head with a hammer so as to cause her death soon 
after: when he had beaten her, he carried her in his arms to her mother. 
Evidence showed that the prisoner was of a weak mind, yet quite cognizant of 
moral obligations: at the trial he was evidently confused and overwhelmed 
with a sense of his position. He was found guilty. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuaner, Frmay Arrernoon. 
The English Stock Market has continued in the same state of inaction 
which has been its characteristic for some time. The business transacted has 
been entirely insignificant, with Consols heavy, during the whole week, Me 
The 





closing prices this afternoon are 965 4 for Money and 96} 2 for Account. 
Money is very abundant in the English Stock Exchange, and is obtainable 
upon the security of Consols at the rate of from 2 to 2} percent per annum. 
Quite a different state of things prevails in the Foreign Stock Exchange; 
where, upon the settlement of the Share Account yesterday, interest at the rate 
of from 30 to nearly 60 per cent per annum was paid by the speculators to carry 
over Shares till the next settling-day, the 16th April. The rate of exchange 
upon Paris has undergone an unexpected rise, in ong oa of the arrival 
in the French capital of a large quantity of gold from Holland. An upward 
movement in the exchange upon London has consequently occurred. A cor- 
responding movement was expected here ; but the demand for remittance to 
Paris to meet the recent importation of French Shares prevents any improve- 
ment, and the rate is nearly the same as last week's. 

In the Foreign Market, the transactions in the current Stocks have been 
unimportant ; a having been completely diverted to the Share 
Market. Spanish Stock is the only exception ; in it there has been a large 
business at improved prices. A considerable demand has arisen for the 
Spanish Passive Stock, in consequence of large purchases made on Dutch 
account in our market. Money was very scarce today upon the settlement 
of the Account ; the high rates paid in the Share Market having attracted a 
large mass of capital thither. Interest at the rate of from 6 to 10 per cent 
was consequently currently given to carry over Stock to the April Account. 
We may remark that the closing quotations of this afternoon differ but 
slightly from those of last week. 

The speculative mania still continues in the Railway Shares. It would 
into the market. The pressure is considered to have been more intense yes- 
terday than at any period since 1845. The speculators, however, still hold 
on, and seem to be inclined to pay any premium to be enabled to reap the 
golden harvest anticipated from the increased traffic of 1851. The transac- 
tions in French and Foreign Shares have been unimportant. A large de- 
livery of Shares of all descriptions occurred today, and the speculators had to 
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pay interest at ao — from 8 to 20 per cent to carry over their ac- 
: e of April. 
counts till Go wie <f Ap Saturpay Twexve o’Ciocr. 
There is no change in the prices of the English Funds or any business of 
;mportance occurring. The brokers and jobbers in the Foreign Market are 
poo pine occupied with arranging the unsettled remains of yesterday's Ac- 
count to think of anything else ; prices in that department are therefore no- 
minally the same as yesterday. The Share Market is rather firmer. The 
following are the principal transactions—Caledonian, 14} ; East Anglian, oi 


Great Western, 89 ; North-western, 130; Newmarket, 93; North Staffor 
hire : ee oe 
Fighth-shares, 3} 8. But few transactions have occurred in Foreign Shares, 
the markets for which may be considered firm at the closing prices of yes- 
orday. 
tere : Saturpay, Two o'CLock. 
The English Stock Market closes without any variation at the prices of the 
morning. The transactions in the Foreign Market have been unimportant, 
and the closing prices differ but slightly from those previously given. The 
following are the principal bargains recorded—Buenos Ayres, 56; Chilian 


Deferred, 67; Equador, 33 ; Grenada, 17}; Mexican, 335 § 3; Peruvian 
Deferred, 89; Portuguese Four per Cents, 3435; Russian Four-and-a half 
per Cents, 973 8; Spanish Active, 21) 9; Ditto Coupons, 9; Ditto Passive, 
16} 3; Ditto Three per Cents, 38} } 39; Venezuela, 32}. ; 

The Share Market was firm at the commencement of business, but gave way 
jn the course of the afternoon, prices generally closing about 10s. lower. ‘The 
following are the principal transactions recorded : Aberdeen 16} } 16; Am- 
bergate, Notts, and Boston, 52 }; Bristol and Exeter, 82; Caledonian, 14} 
lM; Chester and Holyhead, 23} 3; Ditto Preference, 16}; Eastern Counties, 
71: Ditto New Preference 6 per Cent, 11; East Lancashire, 174 }; Great 
Northern, 174; Great Western, 89 7} 8; Lancaster and Carlisle, 84; Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire, 61} 3; London, Brighton, and South Coast, 95} 4 4; 
London and North-western, 130 28} ; Ditto New Quarter-shares, 22} } ; Lon- 
don and South-western, 88} 74 ; Midland, 62} 3} 1}; Ditto Consolidated Pre- 
ference, 22 14; Norfolk, 28; North British, 103 ; North Staffordshire, 114 }; 
Reading, Guildford, and Reigate, 214 ; South-eastern and Dover, 27} 8 4 i: 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick, 213 4; Ditto Extension, 164 8 ; Ditto G.N.E. 
Purchase or Preference, 7}; York and North Midland, 272 4 7; Boulogne 
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114; South-eastern, 27}; Great Southern aud Western (Ireland), | 

















the voices of a sham Legislature, and, by exciting feeling 
tain mastery over a divided people, who proved too stron 
both here and at the Cape, when united. 

I may also observe, that the people of Cape Town and the 
tricts anticipate no disadvantage from the loss of the Governor's hab 
residence amongst them; and if they did, they would disregard it, if the 
general welfare were better provided for by his transference to Graham’s 
Town, And as for transferring the Government and public offices to a small, 
isolated, exposed frontier town, Lord Grey might as reasonably propose to 
transfer Table Mountain and able Bay to the thirsty interior. But the 
main point is, that the colonists desire to be consulted, and to have a de- 
cisive voice in all such matters, which are most peculiarly their own. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, A Carr CoLontst. 


Chratres aud Alusic. 

Her Majesty's Theatre opened on Saturday last, with unusual bril- 
liancy. ‘Lhe hou-e was completely full in all parts ; and, instead of the 
ordinary ante-Easter dullness, there was all the animation of an evening 
in the height of the season. The whole interior has been cleaned and purified 
from the stains of the * National Concerts.” The amber-coloured satin 
draperies, removed during those performances, have been replaced, and 
look as bright and fresh as when they were first put up. 

The great object of curiosity was the appearance of Mademoiselle Caro- 
line Duprez, the daughter of the celebrated French tenor ; who lately 
made her successful debat at the Paris Italian Opera, now under Mr. 
Lumley’s management. Lucia di Lammermoor, chosen for this occasion, 
is certainly a very trite opera ; but it has become trite in consequence ot 


| its attractive qualities ; and it is peculiarly calculated to display both the 


and Amiens, 104 ; Central of France, (Orleans and Vierzon,) 18} 4; Namur | 


and Liege, 8}; Northern of France, 151 4; Orleans and Bordeaux, 43 P ; 
Paris and Rouen, 26}; Paris and Strasbourg, 11; Rouen and Havre, 114 ; 
Tours and Nantes, 6}. 





3 per Cent Consols ......... 968 4 Danish 3 per Cents ......... 78 80 
Ditto for Account .......... 9645 § | Dutch 24 per Cents ......... 584 9 
3 per Cent Reduced ........ shut | Ditto 4 per Cents .......... - 9142 
3} per Cents .........eceeee shut Mexican 5 per Cents 1846... 33} j 
Long Annuities ........... shut Peruvian 6 per Cents ....... 834 85) 
PE USER. odccccccsveess shut Portuguese 4 per Cents 1842, 344 5 
Exchequer Bills.......... . 5053 pm. Portuguese 5 per Cents 1824. 86 89 
India Stock ........... shut |} Russian 5 per Gents ........ 110 112 
Brazilian 5 per Cents 91 3 | Ditto 4) per Cents .......... 97} 98 
telgian 4) per Cents ....... 92 4 Spanish (Active) 5 perCents, 214 7 
Chilian 6 per Cents .... 1057 | Ditto 3 per Cents 1842....., 38 4 
Danish 5 per Cents .... 100 101 | Venezuela................ 32 4 
. . 
Letter to the Editor. 


SHOT AT THE CAPE. 
London, 28th March 1851. 
Sin—To the annoyances, disgusts, and dangers, which have for a time 
transformed the Cape of Good Hope from one of the most peaceful into one 


ANOTHILER 


vocal and dramatic powers of its two principal characters—which, indeed, 
are equal in importance and interest. Every great tenor and every great 
soprano have been ambitious to shine as Edgardo and Lucia, 

Mademoiselle Duprez is very young—scarcely eighteen, we hear; and 
her performance must necessarily show something of the immaturity of 
her years. Under eighteen, an actress or a singer, be her gifts what they 
may, must retain traces of the school, and exhibit the palpable results of 
instruction and training. ‘The child and pupil of one of the greatest singers 
and greatest vocal actors of our time, Mademoiselle Duprez’s school has been 
of the best possible kind, and, to all appearance, has laid a foundation for 
the highest attainments in her art. Her natural gifts are such as to enable 
her to profit fully by such advantages. Her slight form and youthful fea- 
tures make her at present look almost girlish; but her figure has grace 
and her face expression; and both promise to develop themselves into 
an aspect of no common power, Her voice, too, has evidently not 
reached its full development. It is perfeetly pure, and very swect ; but 
it has not the fulness and volume which time alone can give it. 

As might be expected, her vocal powers are more cultivated, as yet, 
than the dramatic ; because finished singing is more the result of skilful 
instruction than finished acting. Mademoiselle Duprez’s singing indicates 
great, almost consummate art. Her voice has been formed by the best 


| method; every note of the scale is emitted with faultless equality and 


of the most perplexed colonies in the empire, Lord Grey has just added two | 


fresh sources of jealousy, by attempting to revive the nominated Legislative 
Council which had expired of universal contempt; and by suggesting the 
removal of the seat of Government from the ancient capital, placed on the 
well-frequented port of Table Bay—which, with its immediate neighbour- 


hood, contains more than one-fourth of the whole population, fixed property, | 


and commercial action of the settlement—to Graham’s Town, situated on 
the perilous frontier of Caffreland, more than a hundred miles from the 


nearest available seaport,—on the ground, as his Lordship says, of its being , 


“more central!” 
time, ease, cheapness, and certainty of transport, Cape Town is incomparably 
the nearest point to every other exposed point in South Africa. 

The first of the new mischiefs is indicated by a passing expression in a de- 
spatch dated 17th February 1851, addressed to Sir Harry Smith—‘“ 7 trust 
that the Legislative Council will have resumed the transaction of business.” 
Nothing more on this subject appears in the last Blue Book on Cape affairs, 
just published, and nothing more is known here: at the Cape it is known 


whereas all who know the country, know that in point of | 


that no such resumption of business by the Legislative Council has taken | 


place, or ever can take place, except in the midst of bayonets, for which 
the policy of Downing Street has found other employment at present. But 
the attempt, without the deed, cannot but produce an effect ever to be 
lamented on the Colonial mind. 

The other most inopportune proposal is set forth more formally, in a de- 
spatch dated 5th March 1851. “It appears to me,” says Earl Grey, “that 
the time has come when the seat of Government can no longer be kept in a 
pene so far from central as Cape Town, without extreme inconvenience. 
J should wish you therefore to state to me, whether you see any objection to 
its being removed to Graham's Town. If this change should take place, I 
think that, in consideration of the great advantage that place would derive 
from it, the Municipality should undertake to provide a residence for the 
Governor, and the necessary buildings for public offices.” Passing over the 
subacid humour of the proposal, that a small and declining frontier town 
should at its own expense provide a residence for the Governor and 
buildings for the public offices of the whole colony, one cannot 
help suspecting that Lord Grey's main object was to cast an apple 
of discord into the midst of a community whose unanimity in resisting en- 
croachments on their rights and libertics has given him so much vexation 
during the last two or three years. His allusion to the “advantage” which 
Graham's Town would derive from becoming the seat of government, is a threat 
to Cape Town that it is on the point of losing that “advantage.” But 
even here a few months will show that he still misunderstands the real cha- 
racter of the Cape people. The subject of the separation of the Eastern Dis- 
tricts of the Cape colony from the Western has been fully and most ably dis- 
cussed; and the impolicy of effecting either by an order from Down- 
ing Street has been demonstrated, and all but universally admitted 
from one end of the colony to the other. The have pro- 
nounced no opinion on either of these two most important measures ; but 
they have deliberately, and in the most emphatic terms, declared that both 
should be left to the determination of an Assembly and Council composed of 
representatives from all parts of the colony—who all feel that they are deeply 
interested, and equally interested, in the natural distribution of local 
power and influence. Like them, I deprecate the further discussion of all 
such measures for the present; and I only wish to draw the attention of 
those who sympathize with the suffering people of that colony, and who wish 
to save it from reckless or waspish intermeddling, to the additional proof of 
an intention on the part of the Colonial Office to anticipate the promised 
Cape Parliament, by altering the structure of society in the mean time, by 


colonists 


clearness ; every passage is beautifully round and articulate ; her phrases 
are linked together with delicious smoothness; and her whole style is 
marked by the highest refinement. Iler expression is just, and flows 
from native sensibility: time, and greater mental development, will 
enable hcr to speak the language of passion in all its force. 

There is no great tragic part so well adapted as Lucia for a very young 
actress. The character itself is youthful, and full of tender and innocent 
simplicity. If this part of the picture is true to nature, some weakness 
of colouring in other parts will be easily forgiven. Mademoiselle Duprez 
was Lucy in all her gentle softness; and though she failed in some mea- 
sure to paint the agony with which the betrayed girl gazes on the proof 
of her lover's desertion, and to represent the wild ravings of madness, 
while in some violent passages she was evidently practising the lessons of 
a skilful instructor, yet on the whole it was felt that there was much 
truth as well as pathos in her performance. 

The other characters were moderately well sustained; Calzolari being 
Edgardo, and Lorenzo Ashton. The orchestra and chorus were excellent, 
and the ensemble of the performance satisfactory. 

There was a pretty ballet, called 1’ Je des Amours ; designed to render 
the stage, in its living groups as well as its still life, like a series of pic- 
tures by Wattcau. ‘The only dancers of note were Amalia Ferraris and 
Charles ; but the corps de ballet was strong, and the whole spectacle pic- 
turesque and pleasing. 

Auber’s Gustavus J//, in an Italian dress, is to be produced this even- 
ing, in a style, it is said, of extraordinary splendour. The cast includes 


| Madame Fiorentini, Mademoiselle Duprez, Calzolari, Poultier, (an emi- 


| Oxenford. 


nent Parisian performer,) Lorenzo, and F. Lablache. This opera, though 
now forgotten here, was well known to the London public twenty years 
ago; when an English version of it had an immense run at Covent Garden. 





The Royal Italian Opera season, instead of this evening, commences on 
Thursday next, with Semiramide—Grisi and Angri in the two principal 
characters. In addition to the standing répertoire of the theatre, several 
novelties are announced: a new opera founded on Auber's Enfant Pro- 
digue ; Sappho, by Gounod, the young composer of whose genius we had 
a specimen at one of Mr, Hullah’s late concerts; the Flauto Magico ; 
Weber's Evryanthe (erroneously said to be for the first time in England) ; 
Spontini’s Vestale; Beethoven's Fidelio ; and Spohr’s Faust. The names 
ot Gluck’s operas, annually promised for several years, have disappeared, 
Among the performers, we observe the names of Viardot, Castellan, 
Mario, Tamberlik, Ronconi, and Formes; but Tamburini is not there. 
Costa continues to be director of the music. 

The Opera Commonwealth no longer exists; the whole concern being 
in the hands of Mr. Gye as lessee and manager. This “ revolution" we 
foresaw and foretold ; for it was evident that performers accustomed to 
receive their thousands a year would not be willing any longer to receive 
as many hundreds, with the chance of receiving nothing at all. Mario, 
accordingly, positively declared off, and refused to return on any other 
footing than an engagement on his usual terms. We see from the 
gencral programme, that much stress is laid on the prospects of “the 
extraordinary season of 1851." We hope they will not be disappointed, 

The chief theatrical event of the weck is the production, at the Hay- 
market, of Moliére’s Zartuffr, done into English blank verse by Mr. John 
The experiment of producing a French comedy of the high 
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“classical ’’ school, with all the conventions of the most formal French 
style, is entirely new, and has proved eminently successful. Mr. Web- 
ster 

pec hary is company and decorated his stage, that a perfect tableau of the 
days of Louis Geceone results from his endeavours. Far from the au- 
dience finding the work “slow,” they relish the points and strongly- 
marked situations of Moliére, just as if he had written them for the present 
day. The translation, it should be observed, is as literal as possible; so 


that the play has nothing in common with the Hypocrite genus, but is the | 


real bona fide Zartuffe. 

Another novelty at the Haymarket is a little farce, called Make the Best 
of it, founded on a French vaudeville entitled Le Pont Cassé. Mr. Buck- 
stone, the principal actor, represents a Cockney gentleman, who to amuse 
himself in a lonely Welsh inn plays a game of cards with an unknown 
lady, on the condition that the loser shall be at the absolute disposal of 
the winner. He loses; and the scrapes in which he is involved by being 
forced to execute the lady’s commands form the materials of the piece. 
Buckstone is highly comic, and the situations are ingenious ; but we wish 
they had rested on a foundation less obviously artificial than the very im- 
Wobable game of cards. 

Last week we were in doubt where to place Mr. J. W. Wallack. Our 

sabts are resolved. His Hamlet was remarkable for nothing save the 
« length to which his slow delivery extended the part. As he has all 


tae qualities of a generally serviceable actor, let him give up, at present, | 


the notion of continuing as a tragic “star.’’ A good field is open for him 


if he will take pains to work his way. 





The Disowned, a new drama brought out this week at the Adelphi, is 
probably the worst of its kind ever seen. There is all the aim at “ Adel- 
phi” effectiveness; but the incidents are so ill-strung, that a shapeless 
mass, incapable of exciting interest, is the result. The story is the very 

uintessence of fog; and we give no indication of it, precisely because we 

o not understand it. At first we fancied that our own discernment had 
been blunted; but, turning to the columns of our daily contemporaries, 
we find they are equally in the dark with ourselves. We conclude that 
The Disowned is a mighty mystery, to be regarded with the same sort of 
respectful awe as that with which one contemplates a Babylonian inscrip- 
tion. 





The Philharmonic Society, at their second concert, on Monday, pre- 
sented the audience with the following bill of fare. 


PART I. 
BiaGonia, We. BE (Gram). ooo ceccsccovccccvccsovesees Haydn. 
Quintett, ‘Tell me, good Ali,” (Azor and Zemira,) 

Miss Kearns, Miss Thornton, Miss Williams, Mr. 

I, GUD CE CIR, on cacckcsnnecnceonsseesee Spohr. 
Introduction and Rondo, Pianoforte, Mr.W.H. Holmes Mendelssohn. 
Recit. and Aria, ‘** Non so donde viene,” Mr. Bodda.., Mozart. 
Overture (ANACIOON)..... 6. ceeeeeeeees pbtatadestune Cherubini. 

PART I. 
DiaGemie Tiraleti..ccscsesccccccvcevccccccvescsscasene Beethoven, 
Quartett, “ The Nightingale,” Miss Kearns, Miss Wil- 

liams, Mr. Benson, and Mr. Bodda................. Mendelssohn. 
Concertino (MS.) Clarinet, Mr. Lazarus .............. Molique. 
Terzetto, ** Night’s lingering shades,” (Azor and Ze- 

mira,) Miss Kearns, Miss Thornton, and Miss Willi Spohr. 


ams 
Overture (MG.) ....ccccccccccces Co ceveccesesaes see. Schlosser. 

To this entertainment, cither in regard to its quality or arrangement, 
no reasonable objection can be made ; and yet, as a whole, it was unsatis- 
factory ; the fault lying, as usual, with its vocal portion. The two sym- 
phonies, superb in themselves, were well contrasted—Haydn’s light and 
graceful production with the lofty and profound Sinfonia Eroica, Both 
the solo pieces, too, were excellent; and their execution did honour 
to Mr. Holmes and Mr. Lazarus; and the brilliant overture to Anacreon 
never fails to please. The vocal pieces were of great beauty, and the 
singers of acknowledged merit; but the fault was that the music and the 
singers were not well fitted to each other. The two concerted pieces from 
Ar and Zemira are fine specimens of Spohr’s dramatic style, but they 

roduced no effect, because they were not performed by dramatic singers. 
hey were most coldly received ; and we were very sorry to see such me- 
ritorious performers placed in a false position. 
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Abdy, Sir T. N. Blakemore, R. Christy, Samuel Duncombe, Hon, O. 
Acland, Sir TD. Bt. Blandford, Marq. of Clay, James Dunceuft, John 
Adair, Hugh E. Boldero, Cay Clay, Sir W. Bart. Dundas, Admiral J. 
Adair, R. A. Shafto Booker, T. W. Clerk, Sir G. Bart. Dundas, George 
Adderley, Chas. B. Booth, Sir R. Gore Clifford, Lt.-Col. H. Dundas, Sir David 
Alcock, Thomas Bowles, Rear-Ad. Clive, Hon. R. H. Du Pre, Caledon G. 
Anson, Lt.-Col. Hn. Boyle, Lt.-Col. R. E. Clive, Henry Bayley East, Sir J. B. Bt. 
Anson, Visct. Bramston, T. W. Cobbold, John C. Ebrington, Viscount 
Arbuthnott, Lt.-Gen. Bremridge, Rich. Cochrane, A.D. R. Edwards, Henry 
Archdall, Capt.M. Brisco, Musgrave Cockburn, Sir A. Egerton, W. Tatton 
Arkwright, George Broadley, Henry Cocks, T. Somers Ellice, Rt. Hon. E. 
Ashley, Lord Broadwood, Henry Cole, Hon. H. A. Ellice jun. Edws 
Bagge, William Brocklehurst, John Coles, H. Beaumont Elliet, Hon. J. 1 
Bagot, Llon. W. Brockman, E. D. Collins, William Emlyn, Viscount 
Bagshaw, John Brooke, Sir Ar. Bart. Compton, Il, Combe Enticld, Viscount 
Bailey, Joseph Brotherton, Joseph Conolly, Thomas Esteourt, Lt.-Col. J. 
Baillie, Hen. James Brown, Humphrey Copeland, Ald. W. Euston, Earl of 
Baines, Rt. Hn, M. T. Bruce, Chas. L. C, Corry, Rt. Hon. H. Evans, Sir De Lacy 
Saird, James Bruen, Col. H. Cotton, Hon. W. Evans, John 
Baldock, E. H. Buck, Lewis Wm. Cowan, Charles Evans, William 
Baldwin, Chas. B. Bulkeley, Sir R. B. Cowper, Hon. W. F. Evelyn, W. J. 
Bankes, George Buller, Sir J. Y. Bt. Craig, Sir Wm. G. Ewart, William 
Baring, Major H. B. Bunbury, Capt. W. Cubitt, William Farnham, Edw. B. 
Baring, Sir F. T. Bt. Bunbury, E. Herbt. Curteis, Herbert M. Farrer, James 
Baring, ‘Thomas Burghley, Lord Dalrymple, Capt. J. Fellowes, Edward 
Barnard, Edw. G. Burroughes, H. N. Damer, Rt. Hn. Col. Fergus, John 
Barrington, Visct. Busfeild, William Dashwood, Sir G. uson, Sir R. Bt. 
Barrow, W. H. Buxton, Sir E. Bt. Davies, D. Arthur Filmer, Sir E. Bart. 
Bass, M. Thos. Cabbell, B. Bond Decdes, William Vitz Patrick, J. W. 
Bateson, Capt. T. Calvert, F. Denison, Edmund Fitzroy, Hon. Henry 
Beckett, William Campbell, Hon. W. D’Eyncourt, Chas. Fitzwilliam, Hn. G. 
Bell, Jacob Carew, W. H. Pole Disraeli, Benjamin Foley, J. H. H. 
Benbow, John Carter, John B. Divett, Edward Forbes, William 
Bennet, Capt. P. Caulfield, Col. J. M.Dod, J. Whitehall Fordyce, Capt. A. D. 
Beresford, Maj. W. Cavendish, Hon. C. Dodd, George Forester, Hn. G. C. 
Berkeley, Adm. M.F’.Cavendish, Hon. G. Douglas, Sir C. E. Forster, Matthew 
Berkeley, Hn. H.F. Cavendish, W.G. Douro, Marquis of Freestun, Col. W. 
Berkeley, Hon. G. C. Cayley, E. 8. Drumlanrig, Visct. Frewen, C. H. 
Berkeley, C. L.G. Chandos, Marq. of Drummond, Henry Fuller, Augustus E. 
Bernal, Ralph Chaplin, Wm. J. Duckworth, Sir J. B. Gallwey, Sir W. P. 
Bernard, Visct. Chichester, Lord J. Duke, Sir James Galway, Viscount 
Birch, Sir T. B. Bt. Child, Smith Duncan, Viscount Gaskell, James M. 
Blackstone, Wm. 8. Childers, John W. Duncan, George Gilpin, R. T. 
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Tartuffe in a very careful, discriminating manner; and has so | 
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Brooke, Lord Heathcote, G. J. Newport, Viscount Thompson, George 
Brown, William Hill, Lord Edwin Newry, Viscount Thornhill, George 
Bruce, Lord Ernest Hogg, SirJas.W. Nicholl, Rt. Hon. J. Trelawny, J. 8. } 
Burrell, Sir C. M. Hope, Sir John, Bt. Norreys, Sir D. Bt. Villiers, Hon. F. W. 
Chatterton, Colonel Houldsworth, T. O’Brien, Sir L. Bt. Vivian, John Henry 
Cholmely, Sir M. Bt. Howard, Lord Ed. Oswald, Alexander Vivian, John E. 
Cobden, Richard Howard, Sir R. Bt. Paget, Lord George Vyvyan, Sir R. Bt. 
Codrington, C. W. Howard, Hon. J. K. Pendarves, E. W. Walker, Richard 
Coke, Hon. E. K. Hughes, W. B. Philips, SirG. R. Bt. Walsh, Sir J. B. Bt. 
Colville, Chas. Robt. Hutt, William Pilkington, James Welby, Glynne Earl 
Crowder, R. B. Kerrison, Sir E. Bt, Pinney, William Westenra, Hon. J. 
Davie, Sir H. R. Bt. Knight, F. Winn Powell, Col. W. Whitmore, T. C. 
Denison, John EF. Lascelles, Hon. E. Prime, Richard Wilcox, B. M‘Ghie 
Dick, Quintin Leslie, Charles P. Pusey, Philip Williams, T. P. 
Drax, J.S. W. 8. E. Loch, James Roebuck, John A. Willyams, Humphry 
Drummond, IH. H. Locke, Joseph Rothschild, Baron Wrightson, Wm, B. 
SUMMARY. 
For the Motion (including Tellers)........ 440 
Austins Bo cccccccccccssccccossseccsesess 6 
BOOGEE nccccccsoscccceccesceccecsnccese 116 
The Boater... cccoccsnsccsssecsocccecce 1 
Vacant—West Somerset, Dungarvan ...... 2 ii 
656 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE STANLEY MAJORITY. 

Tue worst enemies of the official Whigs could not have wished for 
anything more destructive of their power than this supplemental 
existence, since it establishes, experimentally, their more than in- 
capacity for governing. That which was incapacity they had 
shown before, but now they have proved the existence of some- 
thing beyond—they have shown that the official Whigs are in- 
compatible with government. The natural history of their genius 
may be read in the last six weeks. 

This day six weeks, Lord John Russell became conscious that 
his Government was yr one of going on, and he threw up the 
reins. At that time, although his Administration laboured from 
inherent debility—although Lord John had caught the Anti-Papal 
fever, and Sir Charles Wood had shown such organic decay that a 
Budget could not be evolved—Ministers had some extraneous ne- 

tive resourees which protected their existence. They had no 
considerable party arrayed against them except the Protectionists ; 
and that, by the confession of its chief, was unprovided with a staff 
of leading men. A return to Protection was confessedly yr 
sible in the present Parliament; and Lord Stanley talked of 
making one more appeal to the country, as if he half anticipated a 
negative on the proposal to restore his favourite régime. Baer 

y declared a dissolution to be not only inexpedient but im- 
robable if not impossible. It was on these grounds that the Russell 
inistry was forced back into office contrary to constitutional usage. 

Now all is changed. Ministers have so played their game in 
the time of grace allowed them, that the sentence impends over 
them with augmented weight. They have proved their inability 








to recover questions that had slipped from them ; they cannot call | 


up even a temporary flush of vigour ; they cannot command cir- 
cumstances enough to gather up their Budget, reconstruct it, and 
once more present it; they have rendered their Anti-Papal Bill 
more impotent and inapt ; coming back from their flight before Mr. 
Locke King, they try to beg off or evade Mr. Baillie. Bad as they 
were before, they have contrived to look worse now; and at the 
same time men have seen that there is really not munch choice of 

litical leaders just now. The six weeks have reconciled the _ 


ic to anything—except the old Ministry. That they should be allow- | 


ed to leave office vacant, is no longer regarded as the greatest of pub- 
lie inconveniences ; they have reconciled all parties to that by pro- 
ving that their continuance is a still greater public inconvenience. 
By alike process, they have reconciled the public to the idea of a dis- 
solution; a dissolution is no longer thought impossible, but most 
probable, and desirable to end this wretched continuance of the 
“ frivolous and vexatious” as an organized government. It is no 
longer felt that Free Trade is certain of a majority at the election ; 
on the contrary, the majority will probably be one for Stanley, 
whatever may be his poliey—a majority, in short, for a govern- 
ment instead of none. The state of aflairs was in some respects 
similar about ten years ago, when Peel was coming into oftice. 
Then we repeated what we had previously said of this same party— 


“ When the characters of Ministers are irretrievably ruined, the Liberal | 


party divided into sections, some opposed to others, without admitted leaders, 
party organization, or binding objects, and all, save the masses beyond the 


pale and a few of the extreme section of the Radicals, are crying out for a | 


government on any terms,—then will be the time for the Tories.” * 

There are, however, serious and foreboding differences between 
1841 and 1851. In 1841, the feeling was strong that the great 
objects which most moved the public were not dangerously 
menaced by the change ; on the contrary, if there was to be some 
abatement of professions in the incoming as compared with the 
outgoing Ministry, everybody felt that the change was to be for 
the better in point of cflicieney—that Free Trade itself would not 
suffer substantially in its progress—that “whatever measures Sir 


Robert Peel proposes will be real measures, brought forward to be | 
Now, alas! Peel belongs to the past and not to the fu- | 


carried.” 
ture. His colleagues do not display his aptitude for growing with 
the growth of the age, seizing the spirit of the time, and framing 
statesmanship on contemporary facts : do they not stand where he 
left off? The victory for Free Trade which he crowned, and the 
Whigs inherited, has to be placed in pawn with Stanley; who, if 
he be unable to destroy it, will certainly prove no friendly 
guardian. We have no confidence that hs will be measures to be 
carried. Stanley is not Peel: yet, in 1851, the public is pre- 
paring itself to change Russell for Stanley ; because we want “ a 
government,” and our standard of qualification for office has been 
lowered. 

To put it in the most favourable light, the result of the Whig 
rule is, that the administration of Free Trade is handed over to 
Lord Stanley, chief of the Protectionists! From this result one 
might almost suspect treachery to Free Trade in its adopted 
fathers : to say the least, they were lukewarm at the beginning ; 
their adoption of “ the maddest project that ever entered the brain 
of man,” was an act of political, we will not say of temporary ex- 
pay and now it passes, with the realty, to Lol Stanley ! 

ut in truth we do not impute to the Russell Cabinet anything so 

ositive and definite as an intention; treachery transcends their 
aculties. 

And we will confess that the Free-traders par excellence have 
helped the catastrophe. They converted the just object of their 
exertions into an all-sufficient idol, and then they lost their head. 
The creed was, “ There is no Trade but Trade, and Cobden is his 


* Spectator, August 7, 1841; ‘* Position of the Liberal Party.” 


rophet.” All things were to be tested by trading standards; the 
aw-merchant was the Koran; the till was to supersede the sabre. 
As the devotion of Islam made slaves of the victors, so the idola- 
tors of Free Trade became bondmen by their triumph. That trade 
should te free is most just; but this maxim is no more the sum 
and substance of political wisdom than the shop is the only insti- 
tution of society, superseding the school, the gymnasium, the seat 
of justice, and the church. The best government for the shop—let 
us have it; but that will not suffice for the government of society. 
The Free-traders thought that it would. They instructed the 
Whigs—ever ready to take inspiration as a gift, second-hand—that 
Free Trade was the all in all; that if they took care of the pence 
society would take care of itself; that the only golden rule was to 
watch the rise of profits in the Nilometer of the exchanges, and let 
everything else alone ; that to govern well was, not to govern. We 
have seen: all has been sacrificed to the idol, and now in the da 
of trouble, the misguided governors are asking their idol why it 
sufliceth them not? Nay, they begin to see that they are fain to 
decamp altogether, and to leave that very idol in the hands of the 
unbelievers. The idolatry of Free Trade ends in handing the ad- 
ministration of Free Trade to the chief of the Protectionists ; 
| the bubble of laissez-faire carried to its height has burst ; the prac- 
tice of governing by not governing has rendered the Government 
| a jest and a scoff; discreet men begin to discern that the end of 
| such courses is anarchy; and, rather than continue, they will ac- 
| cept a government, whatever it is, from whatsoever hands, simply 
| asa government. Six weeks ago, they were half inclined to wait 
rather than seek it through a dissolution or accept it from a Stan- 
ley: but six weeks more of Whig rule, rendered irresponsible by 
| desperation, has quite reconciled the country to any alternative ; 





and nowit will take a government, only too thankfully, even through 
a dissolution and from a Stanley. 





CENSUS OF THE PEOPLE. 

Tue decennial enumeration, to be taken on the 31st of this month, 
| seemed to be distasteful to Lord Stanley from its particulnzity. But 

the opportunity is a rare one, and ought to have been made the most 
of, especially under existing dilemmas. New dispositions of spirit- 

ual authorities, conflicting estimates of education, the electoral fran- 
| chise, criminal discipline, pauperism, agricultural and commercial 
interests, form at present the most interesting and agitated topics ; 
and justice can hardly be meted in any of these questions, unless 
legislation be first aided by full and correct returns of the number 
and classification of the population. Instead of excess, we fear 
deficiency of information, even on national subjects, and should pre- 
fer more copious details than those authorized, with somewhat 
more stringent powers for eliciting them. But the scruples of some 
| persons about the disclosure of ordinary facts are extraordinary. 
| Pending the last census, an eminent merchant of the City, who 

had nineteen children, pertinaciously refused to fill up his schedule, 

lest the number might convey an impression of undue multiplica- 
| tion. Butthe truth was known; it was, asthe French say, a great 
| “ fait accompli,” and concealment was vain. The objections of Lord 
Stanley may have a different origin—may be more of a con- 
servative than diffusive nature—connected somehow with ancient 
protective feelings towards hearth and home. It is certain that, 
either on Scriptural grounds or some other, the prejudice against 
any enumeration of the people proved wholly insurmountable till 
the commencement of the present century. In the session of 1753, 
a bill for taking a census of the people was introduced by Mr. 
Potter, but was violently opposed, as subversive of English liberty 
and meant only to facilitate statistical inquiries or the exactions of 
the taxgatherer. It passed the Commons, however; but on the se- 
cond reading was rejected by the Lords, as of “dangerous ten- 
dency.” The mischiefs that resulted were numerous and great; 
oceans of ink were shed in controversy, and all sorts of false facts 
and theories promulgated. Dr. Price was of opinion, supported by 
some ingenious but mistaken remarks on births and burials, that 
the population had been on the decline for a century ; while Arthur 
Young, Eden, andHowlett, more truly inferred from the progress 
of manufactures and agriculture that there must have been an in- 
crease. This was in 1780; and Parliament, cither from supersti- 
tious notions, or unwillingness to reveal the alleged decay of the 
country, remained quiescent for twenty years longer. Even in 
1800 it is doubtful whether any steps mo have been taken, had 
not the severe famine of that year, and the shortly previous suf- 
ferings of the people in 1795-6, forcibly suggested the utility of 
ascertaining authentically the probable sources of these national 
calamities—whether occasioned by an increase of consumers, or 
by failure of farm produce. The wholesome practice has been since 
kept up, but at too distant intervals ; and a biennial, or, as in 
France, a quinquennial enumeration, would be preferable, to test 
accurately and more frequently the rapid vicissitudes and aug- 
menting volume of the community. 





CAFFRE WARS, THEIR CAUSES AND PREVENTION. 
Iv is too late to consider whether the Caffre war ought to be prose- 
cuted or not, and by whom the expenses ought to be paid. The 
cost should be defrayed by those who incurred it; the war is 
now in the hands of the military, and it must be prosecuted to 
victory. But now is the proper time to determine the course for 
the future. 

What then is to be done? That highly practical question ar- 
rests one at the very threshold of the subject, and extorts the an- 
swer, that at present the best-informed are not so thoroughly in- 
formed as to know what ought tobe done. The Cape colony is pe- 
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culiar, not only in its phical and ethnological incidents, but 
also in the very state of the information regarding it. If you 
want an authentic exemplar of confusion and half information, look 
at the last Blue Book, just issued—full of Governor's despatches 
and official correspondence. You see Sir Harry Smith receiving 
all sorts of scraps of information from the frontiers ; first doubting 
every rumour, and then at last trying to compass the capture of 
the chief Sandilla, solely on a rumour that he was suspected of in- 
tending to declare war against the Government; and it seems to 
have been that aggression on the most sacred institution of the 
Caftres, their chieftainship, which finally provoked the war. 
Cape colony is meat by tribes of different origin, as they are 
of the most different aspect physically ; it is peopled by a mixed race 
of British and Dutch: it is divided by various antagonistic parties— 
the Old Colony and the Eastern, the Aborigines-Protection party 
and the Aborigines-Coercion party, the Anglo-Dutch and the = 
English, the Colonists proper and the Official adherents : it has been 
subjected to various policies—coercion of Boers, conciliation of 
Boers, coercion of Natives, indulgence of Natives; and Sir Harry 
Smith has the peculiar glory of having mixed all policies. No 
doubt, much information respecting the colony lies in books and 
blue books; but the real facts have become confused, the rela- 
tions of races altered; and when you ask what is to be done, you 
find that the old information, even where it is not out of date, has 
become imcomplete. 

The special treatment of the Aborigines is peculiarly liable to 
this imperfection and obsoleteness of the information. You can- 
not extract the full and direct truth from any section, because no 
one section seeks it directly or possesses it fully. One party is for 


| 
| 


The | 


STAGE CONSPIRACIES AND STATE ALARMS, 
Masaniello is suppressed at Berlin, even as Tell has been—not 


| modern imitations of those heroes, but the operas so called, by 


Rossini and Auber. The Prussian Government, liberal as it was a 
few months ago in professions, cannot stand the performance of 
operas ! Nay, it not only cannot face Rossini or Auber, but it jx 
conscious of incompetency, and confesses the same. Now just read 
this confession in all its significance. 

In the first place, it signifies that King Frederick William, sur- 
rounded by an immense army, allied with Austria and Russia for g 
common protection, double-tied to the European system, shakes 
upon his throne if the vibrations of horse-hair and catgut, of brass 
and wood, be permitted. He is so unsafely placed, that, with his 
immense army, he dares not face a Neapolitan mob—upon the 
stage ; he dares not let the primo tenore sing “ Pécheur, parle bas,” 
lest some beloved Berliner should catch an idea. Frederick William 
has visited England, and must have seen the test to which the 
stability of the Monarchy is put, not only at one but at two opera- 
houses. We can suffer Alboni to sing the patriotic air of the 


| Italiana in Algieri without the slightest fear of insurrection. Zv// 


may be performed in three languages at once, and no one would 
think of applying the part of Gessler to Lord John Russell. Has 
it ever occurred to King Frederick William, that the English plan 


| is safer than the Austrian ?—because, you see, he confesses that 


“justice to the Natives”—meaning concession to the Natives: | 


but while there is no doubt that the Aborigines are a pest on 
many parts of the border, the fact must be confronted, that the 
pmo Ain race will extend its frontiers and z// in one form or 
other subjugate the inferior races. On the other hand, some of the 
most recent acts of the Government have managed so as to render 
that inevitable subjugation intolerable; and therefore it is not to 
be expected that the Natives will lie down peaceably, unless Sir 
Harry Smith be permitted to fulfil his threat of “ exterminating ” 
the contumacious races. 

The subjugation has been rendered intolerable in Caffraria. 
The Caffres are a race above the ordinary level of savages, both 
ethnologically and socially: they have attained to the pastoral 
stage of pe Mey and in that stage, it is well known, society 
spreads over a large expanse of land. The hundred thousand of 
which the Caffres probably consist have no superfluous expanse of 
territory, and the forced cession of a large district, only three 
years ago, in addition to large slices previously cleared of Caffres 
and granted to British subjects, was a serious encroachment on 
their means of subsistence. The more so from a natural peculi- 
arity of the country: it is subject to great droughts, which render 
extensive districts unfit for the pasturage of cattle for months 

ether; but the droughts are never felt sevcrely in the low- | 
lands and the highlands at the same time; so that the people can | 
subsist if they have the room allowed for occasional migrations. 
But the British claims, preventing those migrations, doom the 
Caffres to occasional famine. The “ restlessness” which resulted 
in the present war sprung from that cause. Now, how settle 
this complication? Simply give up the territory? withdraw, 
like the Romans from Scotland, and de facto confess that the 
Aborigines have proved too strong ?—for that would be the inter- 
es: or continue the injustice, which would exterminate the 
affres by famine; or if they resist, exterminate them by Smith 
and sword ? 

The impossibility of reaching the solid truth enforces a sug- 

stion which has been thown out on the Missionary side, that a 

ommission should issue from this country to inguire into the 
facts, and collect information by which the future course should be 
guided. The sincerity of that suggestion is attested by the further 
suggestion, that the Commissioners should be selected from among 
the civil servants of India, who are accustomed to deal with abo- 
riginal races, alien to our customs, thoughts, and religion, and who 
are therefore more likely to deal with the facts on their own merits 
than to be warped by European notions and prejudices. Such a 
Commission might make the first collection of trustworthy and in- 
telligible information that we have yet had; and then our Legis- 
lature might frame laws suited to our necessary relations with the 
Aboriginal race; providing for the march of the inevitable Anglo- 
Saxon conquest in a manner merciful to them, just and peaceful to 
all. The a a could set out eananlletele, and report next 

ear. 
. One act of justice to the British colonists ought to be perfected 
in the present session—the concession of bona fide responsible go- 
vernment, founded on full and fair representation in the Colonial 
Legislature. That is rendered peculiarly necessary, not only by 
the prospect that the colonists are to be saddled with the burden 
of military expenses in future, but also by the necessity thus 
thrown upon them of learning how matters actually stand in dif- 
ferent parts of the colony and on its borders. At present, the 
pseudo-representatives of the colony are at the mercy of the Go- 
yernment, which tells what it pleases, and is in turn at the merey 
of agents and their rumours. Give the colonists a real representa- 
tion, and they will extract from the representatives of the Impe- 
rial Government all the information they need in central matters, 
while they will possess the means of collecting true knowledge of 
the circumstances and requirements of the scattered colonists, by 
the sifting of open debate. 





' off, “ coll’ acquila in fronte,” to enforce upon other races the despot- 


even his immense armaments and grand alliances cannot insur 
him against a Mario or a Dupréz. 

The act also signifies a royal determination to continue in th 
present course of a a course based on the use of armies and 
police and the prohibition of operas. Unfortunately, however, this 
prohibition of operas has a sclf-defeating effect ; it lends a peculiar 
force to the suggestive parts of said operas. With us, when JJu- 
saniello is performed at the pianoforte, the most striking fact is 
apt to be the unsteadiness of the “inner” parts in the concerted 
ee but when the beloved Berliners sing it at home, by th 
ight of the prohibition, the salient points of the drama become po- 
litical texts. With us, Masaniello may sing “ Pécheur, parle 
bas” for forty nights running, to the great profit of the manager, 
and not a single fishmonger will think of crying “ Me-karrell” in 
a lower tone; but when the beloved Berliner comes to that part, 
he finds that the King has pointed the meaning of the precept: 
and Berliner does speak low accordingly, and reads Schiller’s 2ob- 
bers, for the thousandth time, with new freshness and emphasis. 
Prohibitions convert dramatic points into political precepts. 

It is a vain policy, and also a costly. King Frederick William 
consents to held his dominions by military occupation ayainsé its 
inhabitants; and thus is entailed upon him the necessity of pro- 
viding police labour to look after operatic suggestions, with a cer- 
tain portion of standing army to act as an army of observation on 
the corps under the primo tenore. It must be as expensive a plan 
as it is troublesome and unsafe. 





NO PEACE. 

AccorpInG to the Turin correspondent of the Times, the great 
military cordon which Austria is drawing from Lago di Como to 
Lago Maggiore and along the banks of the two is formed with the 
friendly acquiescence of the King of Sardinia, in order to protect 
the Austrian frontier from the Italian refugees. The refugees, 
it is said, have a collected force of twenty thousand men in thc 
Piedmontese territory ; “ money is subscribed by the rich among 
them, and charity given to the poor, and the whole organized for 
purposes of evil”; Austria is presenting notes on the subject, but 
they perfectly “recognize” the independence of Sardinia, and ar 
not calculated to give “umbrage”; and Sardinia knows that sh« 
will be supported by France and England. 

We recognize some truth in these rumours, but also much mani- 
fest error; although the writer avers, that “ his information is too 
precise for him to entertain a doubt, as the sources he commands 
are of the most direct nature ; and either all the diplomatic world 
and opposing interests are united to deceive him, or he is author- 
ized to state,” &c. From this avowal we infer that part of his in- 
formation at least is derived from Austrian diplomacy; which has 
inspired, directly or indirectly, much of what has been contributed 
to English knowledge, or English mystification, by “ our own 
correspondents.” Now it is the interest of Austrian diplomacy te 
make “ our own” believe that the King of Sardinia is sidling up 
to Austria; because that may either force him to yield himself up 
completely, or hereafter to stand in an aspect of treachery highly 
useful to Austrian diplomacy. It is also the interest of the same 
diplomacy to make it supposed, at first, that King Victor Emma- 
nuel is supported by France and England, doubtful as that support 
may be in fact; also to make it appear that Austria is acting 
solely in the defence of “ peace”—the “ peace of Europe”—a 
function to be admitted hereafter by those “ friends” of Italy th« 
Cabinets of London and Paris. 

The one point which we want to enforce here is, that the Italians 
have a right to break the peace of Europe. The defence of Austria 
now is only a continued aggression on the Italians. The Italians 
have a right to choose their own government, if they can; they 
have a right to make an alliance with one of their own princes, uf 
they are fortunate enough and discreet enough to do so ; they have 


a right never to acquiesce in peace until they shall have expelled 


“ Lo Straniero,” who cannot govern them according to their genius 
—cannot abstain from the most hideous tyranny, which carries 
humiliation and the scourge into private families—who drafts them 
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. d upon them. The peace of Austria in Italy is merely 
ie mec ieeasthen of the Italians in the intervals of the cease- 
1 “ struggle ; and that peace the Italians, whatever the advice of 
a secret Foreign Office to the Sovereign of England—that peace 


the Italians have a right to break. 
FUTILITY OF POLITICAL TOILS. 





ry ose of modern public life seem more than any “ to dumb for- 


tfulness a prey.” In diplomacy, hardly any traces can long be ex- 

ted to survive ; and of the wearying vigils and waggon-load de- 
fiveries in Parliament not a hand-barrow-full will reach posterity. 
The sure oblivion that awaits speechmaking is dwelt upon in the 
current number of the Edinburgh Review. None of the great ora- 
tors of antiquity, except two, have come down to us; yet harangu- 
ing was the daily food, the bread and cheese as we say, of the De- 
mosthenes and Cicero admiring Greeks and Romans. A similar fate 

over the future of the gifted leaders of our own wra. 
Though effective in the outpouring, the speeches of Pitt, Fox, 
or Sheridan, are rarely referred to: with Burke it is somewhat 
different, and, precisely for the reason—the truths of all time— 
that caused his orations to be undervalued in delivery, they are 
now sought after for guidance and authority. Singular but just 
dispensation ; Nature withholding from all double pay, and either 
in life or posthumously, seldom in both, apportioning to each his 
honorary distinction. The ordinance holds most strikingly in the 
actor’s career, who lives and dies in the breath of his auditory ; 
and in authorship, it is commonly found that ventures prosperous 
at the outset are rarely so in the long run. 

An additional peculiarity clings to Parliamentary debates, in 
the fact that they are not only likely to be short-lived, but to 
drag down in their oblivious wake much of the contemporary 
literary intellect of the age. In comment and criticism the pub- 
lie press was probably never more efficiently manned. Articles 
are constantly appearing that in cloquence, taste, logical sequence, 
and aneedotical pertinence, might vie in all their enediionane, 
save detail and completeness, with the best standards of com- 
position. But all are fated to perish—and soon. Nobody thinks 
of preserving them, any more than milk or mackarel; or even 
of culling into a yolume their fugitive sweets. The “ Beauties 
of the Times,” for instance, is a speculation that has never been 
ventured upon. To this exists only one exception—a journalist 
did once collect and publish his choicest lucubrations; but where 
are they? Echo answers “ Where?” How is this? Is it the 
richness of the confection that precludes longevity and hastens de- 
cay or transformation? or rather, is it the unavoidable frag- 
mentary character of newspaper writing? or in a still greater de- 
gree, the evanescent nature of the men and subjects to which it is 
appendent, spiced, and fitted, and with them dies, or fails in breadth 
and interest. 





BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 

A suppEN flush of boiler explosions has its uses in drawing more 
marked attention to a danger which is constant amongst us, al- 
though its actual visitations are not, in general, very frequent. 
They are quite frequent enough, however, to claim a painstaking 
investigation. Besides the constancy of the danger, there is ano- 
ther incident of steam-power, especially in the factory, which should 
not be forgotten: it is a danger to which numbers are exposed ; 
those numbers have no choice in the exposure, no alternative ex- 
cept to be exposed or to accept destitution; and they can take no 
precautions to mitigate the danger. Yet the weaver must go to 
is daily work, be the boiler eyer so much suspected. These cir- 
cumstances render it more incumbent upon the persons morally 
responsible to enforce every precaution. 

The persons morally responsible, in cases like the present, are 
the managers or owners of factories; and while they neglect their 
duty, the responsibility of enforcing responsibility lies with the 
Legislature and the Executive Government jointly. The liability 
to danger and loss should be compensated, at least by the imperfect 
set-off of damages. In the case of railway accidents, the public 
sense of justice suggested those “ swingeing” damages awarded by 
coroners’ juries, but disallowed by law; the ultimate result, how- 
ever, being Lord Lyttelton’s Act, which specifies the mode of 
seeking compensation for railway injuries the result of negligence. 
It would seem very desirable to extend the principle of Lord Lyt- 
telton’s Act, not only to factories, but to mines, and to all places 
where the working of the ordinary machinery is attended by a 
danger to numbers. 

Such a provision would enforce substantial justice at once, and 
it would be attended with a further consequence of a very useful 
kind. One difficulty at present felt, is the obscurity involving the 
immediate cause of boiler explosions: the effects altogether trans- 
cend the causes to which they have been ascribed, and which 
are thus de facto refuted for insufficiency. Conjecture is leading 
investigation among that partially known class of causes called 
electric or magnetic, so rapidly undergoing elucidation and new 
classification with the progress of experiment. To hand over in- 
quiry to Government Commissions, often ends in a blue book sug- 
gesting some refined remedy, which practical men reject because it 
1s not practical, legislators because it is not perfect; and so no- 
thing is done. Let danger to workpeople take the form of ex- 
pense to employers, and we should have one of the best stimulants 
to investigation and the practical application of progressive dis- 
coyeries, 


rishable labours of man often form a chapter of lamentations, | 


BOOKS. 


DIXON’S LIFE OF WILLIAM PENN.* 


Mr. Herwortn Drxon has shown the same judgment in chovs- 
ing William Penn for the subject of a biography, as he displayed in 
his previous Life of Howard. The world at large is familiar enough 
with the name of Penn, but knows very little about him continu- 
ously, or critically ; for no really good life of him existed, and such 
biographies as there were belonged to another age. It is probable 
that the founder of Pennsylvania was not, in Mr. Dixon’s phrase, 
looked upon rather as a “ myth than aman” ; but the zeal of a sect, 
the pointed phrases of Voltaire, and even some late attacks upon 
the memory of the Quaker founder, have caused him to loom 
large, and as a consequence rather indistinctly. His life is in- 
teresting both directly and in its concomitants. Penn was a 





| remarkable man; for although Fox founded Quakerism, Penn 


| that were great in themselves and were to be 





shaped it, endowed it with decent grace, and made it presentable. 
His embodiment of a great principle connected him with events 
vater hereafter. 
An active mind, a capacity for affairs, the genial taste which is 
now known as wet Quakerism, with a handsome allowance of the 
wisdom of the serpent, associated him with nobles and prinecs. 
These features give interest to his character and career. Ther 
was something striking also in the persons connected with him. 
His father, Admiral Penn, was a thorough seaman, rather than 
a naval genius; a favourite both of Charles and James, who 
entirely trusted him,—and rightly, for although he offered 
to betray Cromwell, he had no means of betraying them. The 
royal brothers personally liked him; which might be without 
impuguing their judgment, as the Admiral was a complete 
man of the world. The family of William Penn's first wife 
was remarkable: and Gulielma Springett herself, besides her 
own graces, was a neighbour of Milton at Chalfont, and a sort of 
platonic and knightly flame of his friend Elgood. The religious 
ferment of the age, the leading principles and peculiar practices 
of the fanatical Quakers, the state of Protestant Dissent abroad, and 
many collateral circumstances connected with the foundation and 
fortunes of Pennsylvania, if not absolutely essential to Penn’s bio- 
graphy, may appropriately be introduced to relieve and vary it. 
All this is skilfully though too artificially done by Mr. Dixon. 

Admiral Penn had fished in the troubled waters of the Com- 
monwealth and the Restoration with some success; and he had 
built his hopes upon his son William, as capable of worthily re- 
presenting the family he was to found and the peerage (of Wey- 
mouth) he was promised. No expense was spared upon his educa- 
tion, no management omitted to introduce him to courtly and 
noble connexions; and during Penn’s successive internal religious 
struggles, and several outward changes from drab-coloured religion 
and back again, the Admiral, in spite of his anger, adopted the 
most conciliatory measures, endeavouring to divert his son from 
his fanaticism rather than to force him. It was only when Penn, 
then about three-and-twenty, refused the “ compliment of the hat,” 
and on the question being formally put to him, declined, after an 
hour’s prayer and consideration, to uncover to the King, that the 
old sailor’s patience gaye way. He seems to have dealt out deck 
discipline ; = certainly turned Master William out of doors. But 
when his first passion was over, the Admiral does not appear to 
have objected to his mother’s furnishing her son with assistance ; 
when a publication (for Penn printed as well as preached) got him 
committed to the Tower through the Bishop of London, the Ad- 
miral interfered to procure his liberation, and even condescended 
to see him: but the Quaker was not thoroughly forgiven till the 
man of the world was on his deathbed. Then the father acknow- 
ledged the emptiness of his own ambition, “and in the end came 
not only to forgive but applaud the erratic course of his son.” He 
also sent a message to the King and the Duke of York, requesting 
their protection. Both brothers returned a gracious promise ; 
which James especially kept. 

It would be long, at least for our space, to follow William Penn 
through his public career as the apostle of a new sect, exposed to 
persecution, and as the founder of a state, from which the soldier 
should be banished as a principle : for religious toleration already 
existed in Holland, and had been established as a fundamental law 
in one of the Eastern States of America ; and if in practice toleration 
gave way under pressure, the “ Peace principle ” did the same. It 
may, however, be observed, that the profane accomplishments to 
which the worldly ambition of his father trained him did Penn good 
service among the Friends. His studies for the bar enabled him on 
several occasions to baffle his High Church enemies, when they at- 
tempted to entrap him by legal snares. His skill in the use of the 
sword gave grace to his carriage and dignity to his presence ; his 
excellence in manly sports not only strengthened his constitution 
and steeled him to exertion, but enabled him to beat the Red In- 
dians in their own way. If his scholarship was not profound, his 
reading was wide; he could enforce his positions by examples and 
illustrations drawn from the wise of all nations, and infuse into his 
works more of method and style—more of literature—than the 
Quakers had hitherto among them. The courtly company in 
which he passed his youth not only gave self-possession and 
elegance to his manners, but suavity to his tongue : he seems 
to have been an admirable suitor, never offending by his mode of 
urging his request, if he did not attain the request itself. From 
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boyhood, till paralysis destroyed his mental powers, he had that 
aptitude for business and that disposition to look after the main 
chance which popular opinion ascribes to the Quakers, except in the 
matter of his own affairs. Like Wilberforce, Howard, and other phi- 
lanthropists, he neglected his family and fortune, and in a worldly 
His eldest son 


sense hardly succeeded in his political schemes. 
turned out a rake, and may be said to have died of dissipation. Penn 
lived beyond his income. A lawyer of his sect, who managed his 
affairs as steward, so entangled them by his rascality, that Penn 
was involved in a Chancery suit and other proceedings, and obliged 
as a precaution to lodge in the rules of the Fleet. ‘“ Qualis ab 
incepto” might be the motto of modern Pennsylvania. Penn de- 


voted his life and fortune to the colony : his grants were liberal ; | 
he carried on the government at his own expense ; he imposed | 


little more than nominal quit-rents, which he did not collect ; and, 
like other benefactors of the race, he experienced the ingratitude 
of mankind. In compliance with his views of the rights of man, 
Penn had founded the colony as a pure democracy ; universal suf- 
frage and popular election to every office heading the list of rights. 
The “ men of drab” had ever sought to infringe his proprietary 
privileges and encroach upon his power as ruler; when age and 
misfortune overtook him, they refused to pay their rents or assist 
him by the loan of money. 

Whether William Penn illustrated the truth of proverbial ob- 
servation, “the best saint is made out of an old sinner,” does not 
altogether appear from Mr. Dixon’s researches. It may be sur- 
mised that he did: that he had a touch of the gallant, is evident 
from a story told of him during his first tour abroad, whither his 
father had sent him on an early appearance of his serious symptoms. 

* Some of his college friends were about to commence the grand tour, and 
it was arranged by all parties that he should join them. They were a gay 
and graceful set; some of them of the best blood in England. At Paris they 
staid some time. Penn was presented to Louis Quatorze, and became a fre- 
quent and welcome guest at court. There he made the acquaintance of Ro- 
bert Spencer, son of the first Earl of Sunderland and Lady Dorothy Sidney, 
(sister of the famous Algernon Sidney,) and of several other persons of dis- 
tinction in the fashionable circles of Paris and Versailles. In this brilliant 
society the young Penn soon forgot the austere gravity of his demeanour : 
not many details of his life at this period are preserved, but the little that is 
known is characteristic. Returning late one night from a party, he was ac- 
costed in the dark street by a man, who shouted to him in an angry tone to 
draw and defend himself; at the same moment a sword gleamed past his 
eyes. The fellow would not listen to reason: Penn, he said, had treated 
him with contempt; he had bowed his head and taken off his hat in civil 
salutation ; his courtesy had been slighted, and he would have satisfaction 
made to his wounded honour. In vain the young Englishman protested he 
had not seen him, that he could have no motive for offering such an insult 
to a stranger: the more he showed the absurdity of the quarrel, the more 
enraged his assailant grew; he would say no more, his only answer was a 
pass with his rapier. The blood of the youth was stirred, and, whipping 
is sword from its scabbard, he stood to the attack. There was but little 
light; yet several persons were attracted by the clash of steel, and a num- 
ber of roysterers gathered round to see fair play and decide upon any points 
of honour which might be raised. A few passes proved that Penn was the 
more expert swordsman ; and a dexterous movement left the French gallant 
unarmed and at his merey. The company rather expected him to finish his 
man, as they said he had a right to do by the laws of honour; but he took a 
different view of the case, and ported the captured sword with a polite 
bow to its owner. It is pretty clear from such an incident that Penn was 
more of a cavalier than a Quaker at this period of his life.’’ 


Beyond the absurdity of refusing to uncover, and the affectation 
of thecing and thouing, Penn had not much of the Quaker starch. 
In his youth he wore love-locks, in his age a wig; he had a taste 
for strong drinks as well as other creature comforts ; a liking for 
the pomps and vanities of this wicked world. Mr. Dixon has col- 
lected a variety of particulars of the style of living of “ the Gover- 
nor” in Pennsylvania: after describing the house and grounds, he 
continues as follows. 

* The furnishing of Pennsbury was to match. Mahogany was a luxury 
then unknown; but his spider tables and high-backed carved chairs were of 
the finest oak. An inventory of the furniture is still extant: there were a 
set of Turkey worked chairs, arm-chairs for ease, and couches with plush 
and satin cushions for luxury and beauty. In the parlour stood the great 
leather chair of the proprietor ; in every room were found cushions and cur- 
tains of satin, camlet, damask, and striped linen; and there is a carpet men- 
tioned as being in one apartment, though at that period such an article was 
hardly ever seen except in the palaces of kings. His sideboard furniture 
was also that of a gentleman: it included a service of silver, plain but mas- 
sive, blue and white china, a complete set of Tunbridge ware, and a great 
quantity of damask tablecloths and fine napkins. The table was served as 
became his rank, plainly but plentifully. Ann Nichols was his cook ; and 
he used to observe in his pleasantry, ‘ Ah, the book of cookery has outgrown 
the Bible, and I fear is read oftener; to be sure, it is of more use.’ But he 
was no favourer of excess, because, as he said, ‘ it destroys hospitality and 
wrongs the poor.’ The French cuisine, then in great vogue, was a subject 
of his frequent ridicule. ‘ The sauce is now prepared before the meat,’ says 
he, in his maxims; ‘ twelve pennyworth of flesh with five shillings of cook- 
ery may happen to make a fashionable dish. Plain beef and mutton is be- 
come dull food; but by the time its natural relish is lost in the crowd of 
cook’s ingredients, and the meat sufficiently disguised from the eaters, it 
passes under a French name for a rare dish.’ His cellars were well stocked ; 
Canary, claret, sack, and Madeira, being the favourite wines consumed by his 
family and their guests. Besides these nobler drinks, there was a plentiful 
supply, on all occasions of Indian or general festivity, of ale and cider. 
Penn's own wine seems to have been Madeira; and he certainly had no dis- 
like to the temperate pleasures of the table. In one of his letters to his 
steward, Sotcher, he writes, ‘ Pray send us some two or three smoked 
haunches of venison and pork—get » from the Swedes ; also some smoked 
shads and beefs’; adding, with delicious unction, ‘ the old priest at Phila- 
delphia had rare shads.’ 

* For travelling, the family had a large coach ; but in consequence of the 
badness of the roads, even those between Pennsbury and Philadelphia, it 
was seldom used ; a calesh, in which they chiefly drove about ; and a sedan- 
chair, in which Hannah and Letty went a-shopping in the city, or to pay 
visits of ceremony to their female acquaintance in the near neighbourhood. 
The Governor himself went about the country on horseback, and from one 
settlement to another in his yacht. He retained the passion for boat- 


| tinent of Europe. 


ing, which he had acquired at Oxford, to the last; and that love of fin 
| orses which the Englishman shares with the Arab did not forsake him in 

the New World. At his first visit to America he carried over three blood 
mares, a fine white horse not of full breed, and other inferior animals, not 
for breeding but for labour. His inquiries about the mares were as fre. 
} quent and minute as those about the gardens; and when he went out for 

the second time, in 1699, he took with him the magnificent colt Tame 
| by the celebrated Godolphin Barb, to which the best horses in England trace 
| their pedigree. Yet Tamerlane himself could not win his master’s affections 
| from his yacht,—a fine vessel of six oars, with a regular crew, who received 
their wages as such, and well deserved them while the Governor was in the 
country. In giving some directions about his house and effects after his re. 
turn to England, he writes of this yacht—‘ But above all dead things, I hope 
nobody uses her on any account, and that she is kept in a dry dock, or at 
least covered from the weather.’ 

“The dress and habits of the Penns at Pennsbury had as little of the 
sourness and formality which have been ascribed to the early followers of 
George Fox as the mansion and its furnishings. There was nothing to mark 
them as different to most well-bred families of high rank in England and 
America at the — day. Pennsbury was renowned throughout the 
country for its judicious hospitalities. The ladies dressed like gentlewomen ; 
wore caps and buckles, silk gowns and golden ornaments. Penn had no lesg 

than four wigs in America, all purchased in the same year, at a cost of nearly 
twenty pounds. To innocent dances and country fairs he not only made no 
objection, but countenanced them by his own and his family’s presence.” 
| In the fulfilment of his task Mr. Dixon has displayed great in- 
dustry and great ability. He has made use of all the channels of 
information which modern publication has offered to him, whether 
directly, as in American publications on Penn and Pennsylvania, 
or indirectly, in such books as the Memoirs of Pepys. He is also 
entitled to the praise of original research. He has had recourse 
to the State Paper Office, the British Museum, and less public re- 
positories ; he has been assisted by the family of Penn, and pro- 
cured transcripts from the archives of Holland. From these an- 
thorities Mr. Dixon has judiciously selected the essential facts that 
bear upon the life of Penn; skilfully arranged them ; and presented 
them in a narrative of much vigour and variety. In point of 
freshness and interest, the Life of Penn is superior to that of 
Howard; but the defects have grown as well as the merits. There 
is too much artifice in the arrangement, too much of obvious effort 
in the manner: the book is new, informing, and attractive, but has 
often the air of a succession of articles. The life of Penn seems 
subordinate to the headings of successive chapters, each of which 
serves the author as a text; and though the collateral matter is pro- 
perly introduced as an illustration and a variety, Penn is too 
much put aside for it. The following admirable sketch of the 
various sects of religionists in England at the time of the Great 
Rebellion, and afterwards, will show the inherent qualities of these 
extrinsic passages. 

“‘If in political ideas, from the school of Divine Right, through the edu- 
cated Democracy of Milton, down to the wild Republicanism of the Fifth- 
Monarchy Men, all was confusion, the religion of the numberless sectaries 
was still less reducible to order. The mere names of the leading sects into 
which the church had dissolved itself in a few years are suggestive. Only 
to name a few of them, there were—Anabaptists, Antinomians, Antiscrip- 
turists, Antitrinitarians, Arians, Arminians, Baptists, Brownists, Calvinists, 
Enthusiasts, Familists, Fifth-Monarchy Men, Independents, Libertines, Mug- 
gletonians, Perfectists, Presbyterians, Puritans, Ranters, Seeptics, Seckers, 
and Socinians. Feakes and Powell, worthies of the Anabaptist faith, openly 
preached at Blackfriars a war of conquest and extermination against the Con- 
Their eyes lay more especially on the inheritance of the 
Dutchman: God, they proclaimed, had given up Holland as a dwelling-place 
for his saints, and a strong-hold from which they might wage war against the 
great harlot. The Fifth-Monarchy Men protested against every kind of law 
and government: Christ alone, in their opinion, ought to reign on earth ; 
and in his behalf they were anxious to put down all lawgivers and magis- 
trates. The Levellers were at least as mad as any sect of Communists or Red 
Republicans of modern date. The national mind was in a paroxysm of mor- 
bid activity; and the bolder sort of spirits had cast away every restraint 
which creeds and councils, laws and experience, impose on men in ordinary 
times. Institutions which are commonly treated with a grave respect, even 
by the unbelieving, were made the subject of coarse jokes and indecent 
mummerics. In the cant of the time, a church was a tabernacle of the Devil, 
the Lord’s supper a twopenny ordinary. St. Paul's Cathedral and West- 
minster Abbey were both used as stables for horses and as shambles for 
butchers. Hogs and horses were taken to fonts filled with foul water, and bap- 
tized according to the established ritual, for the amusement of common 
soldiers and the painted women who attended the camp as their paramours. 
Mares were allowed to foal in cathedrals, and the lowest troopers to convert 
the most sacred edifices into beer-shops. Even our venerable abbey, the 
resting-place of kings and heroes, was for a time used as a common brothel. 
The sarcasm of the soldiers was, that as the horses had now begun to attend 
church the reformation was at length complete. Sober and religious men 
were equally insane. A sect arose which professed to believe that a woman 
has no soul, no more than a goose. Another body of grave men believed 
there is no difference between good and evil. Atheists became numerous; 
and, as usual, atheism was attended with the lowest and most debasing su- 
perstitions. In more than ote part of the country prostitution was practised 
as a religious ordinance. One fellow was found with no less than seven 
wives; another had married his father’s wife; a third, after having seduced 
a wretched woman, gave out that she was about to be delivered of the Mes- 
siah. Hundreds of persons set up as prophets; and several men, a little 
madder than the rest, were sent to Coventry gaol for declaring themselves to 
be God Almighty come down from heaven; but once locked up, their god- 
ships did not enable them to open the prison-gates. From Newgate down- 
wards, the prisons vere full of these fanaties—fools or knaves, whom never- 
theless thousands of their countrymen regarded as holy martyrs suffering 
from the children of this world the injustice which has ever been the portion 
of prophets and apostles. A fact that is particularly curious is, that the 
fanaticism usually commenced in the higher classes—among magistrates, 
colonels in the army, ministers of the gospel, and gentlemen of estate. It 
was only by degrees that the madness descended to the lower orders of so- 
ciety. A person of wealth and standing in Warwickshire shut himself and 
his family up in his house to starve, from a fanciful sense of religious duty ; 
and when the neighbours broke into the house, they found one of the chil- 
dren already dead. One Sunday, a respectable tailor, named Evan Price, got 
up in one of the City churches in the middle of the sermon and declared 
himself to be Jesus Christ in person. The incident of course made some stir, 
and the tailor was taken before the Lord Mayor—a judge, it is to 
supposed, in such matters; where he maintained the correctness of his as- 
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* red to prove it by showing the marks of the nails in his 
ate og = yoy h oa fastened to thos sixteen hundred years be- 
mre! When acting under any strong excitement, the folly of mankind is 
jllimitable. To verify the text ‘ Man shall not live by bread alone,’ one of 
the prophets tried to do without eating. The text proved to him a dead 
letter; for he expired just as he was on the point of establishing the pre- 
diction. Yet these were not the most revolting incidents of the revolutionary 
riod. A fiend in the guise of woman offered up her child as a sacrifice, in 
imitation of the Hebrew rites ; another crucified her mother. Yet with all 
this folly, blasphemy, and madness, a deeply religious spirit possessed the 
nation; anda general toleration for the sects which grew up under the ex- 
citement was one of the happiest issues of the Commonwealth.” 

A chapter has been added to the Life on what Mr. Dixon terms 
the “ Macaulay Charges.” These he considers under five heads ; 
and he answers four of them satisfactorily enough : the most im- 

rtant, that Penn “ extorted money from the girls of Taunton 

implicated in Monmouth’s rebellion] for the Maids of Honour,” 
is yery conclusively done. Mackintosh and Macaulay have got 
hold of the wrong Penne. We suspect Macaulay is right in part 
of the fifth charge— That he (Penn) ‘did his best to seduce ’ the 
Magdalen collegians ‘ from the path of right,’ and was a ‘ broker in 
simony of a peculiarly discreditable kind.’” When a friend to both 
ties throws out the idea of a bishopric, as a substitute for the 
residentship in dispute, we must take it as a feeler rather than an 
ill-timed jest. That the representatives of the College so under- 
stood it, is evident from the answers. Hough, the President elected 
by the Fellows, gravely declined it for himself; Craddock, one of 
the managers, expressed the determination of the College in a style 
of jocularity like Penn’s, that the bishopric and the presidency 
would do very well together. The truth is, that the Quaker philan- 
thropist was a chip of the old block. He was, like many other re- 
ligionists, somewhat of a self-seeker; disposed “to compound for 
sins he felt inclined to,” and, provided he was flattered in such un- 
important trifles as the beaver and the second person singular, was 
willing to yield in weightier matters. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF A RIFLEMAN’S WIFE. GOA AND 

THE BLUE MOUNTAINS. NILE NOTES.* 
Ar one time a book of travels, whatever else it might be, was solid. 
A traveller who ventured upon a volume had either something to 
tell about a country that had not lately been written upon, or he 
had some peculiar sources of information or special object of pur- 
suit, or he flattered himsclf he possessed a peculiar aptitude for 
painting manners and nature ; while the slow ese men were 
then compelled to make, waiting for time and tide though time and 
tide would not wait for them, gave more leisure to look about and 
accumulate materials. Even with facilities of locomotion, a tra- 
veller’s record of his observations was up to the present time one of 
the likeliest books for something real and informing, despite the ex- 
ample of Sir John Carr and succeeding bookmaking tourists. The 
march of mechanics and of mind, if mind be shown in writing, bids 
fair to change even that, and render nevrati: ~ of travel not merely 
slight, trite, or iterative, but empty 2 .sdmongering. Steam 
for moving and for printing, machine-maue paper, the spread of 
education, and the fashion of scribh!_.g, threaten to make travels 
as common as “sketches,” which every one imagines he can com- 
pass if he has eyes to see, though he sees not. Three recent books 
about parts beyond sea are of this kind ; though Recollections of 
a Rifleman’s Wife, and Goa and the Blue Mountains, have more 
reality than Nile Notes. 

Mrs. Fitz Maurice is an officer’s wife, who has recounted her 
reminiscences of travel from one country to another in obedience 
to orders, mixed with observations on the people, descriptions of 
scenery, accounts of prices and parties, little incidents, and oc- 
easional stories. Her book opens in 1827, with “a route” to 
Treland; where she and husband remained some months in bar- 
racks, then returned to England, and were quartered at Plymouth. 
From Plymouth the Rifleman was ordered to Malta: to avoid a 
long sea voyage, the husband and wife journeyed through France 
to Marseilles; but, embarking at Marseilles in a Maltese vessel, they 
were tempest-tost, and glad to get shelter in Sardinia. Here they 
remained while the vessel was repaired, seeing the sights, and being 
a sight themselves. They afterwards went on to Malta ; at which 
island the reminiscences close: but there is a rapid sketch of the 
exploits of the Rifles in the Peninsula and South of France, before 
Mrs. Fitz Maurice was connected with the corps, apparently from 
information furnished by the mess. 

Though the matter is not profound, the volume is pleasant, from 
its variety of subject, its easy style, and unaffected manner. The 


reader is never detained long enough at a place or upon a — to | 


tire of it; and, short as each —— is, there is a frequent change 
of topic. The time that has elapsed since the book was written 
has probably made some changes in the more statistical part; but 





in the freshest subject, the sojourn at Sardinia, manners are most | 


likely as they were twenty years ago. The Sardes are out of the 
world, and philosophers tell us that movement comes from external 
promptings. These modes are probably as they were. 

“ We were lodged in what I suppose was the first hotel of the place, and 
which was literally open house all the twenty-four hours. The first night, 
what between the fierce attacks of swarms of mosquitoes and tanti altri, and the 
perpetual whirring sound of the favourite game of morra in an adjoining room, 
sleep was out of the question, even to the most weary ; and I was wondering 
what time these meridionali took to rest, but soon found it was a very dif- 
ferent arrangement with them to what Alfred made it. Atany time of the 
day or night when he feels so disposed, and without any previous ceremony, 

_* Recollections of a Rifleman’s Wife, at Home and Abroad. By Mrs. Fitz Mau- 
rice. Published by Hope and Co. 

Goa and the Blue Mountains; or Six Months of Sick Leave. By Richard F. Bur- 
ton, Lieutenant Bombay Army, Author of a Grammar of the Mooltanee Language, 
&ec. Published by Bentley. 

Nile Notes. By a Traveller. Published by Bentley. 





the Sarde, wrapping his sheep-skin or cloak about him, and with no softer 
bed than a ooalin yench or the floor, finds that ‘balmy sleep’ which is oft- 
times denied ‘to a king.’ The dinner-hour in Cagliari is two o’clock, and 
to this meal it is not the fashion to invite ladies ; but, with the thermometer 
at 92° in the shade, I thought it ‘a custom more honoured in the breach 
than the observance,’ and I was quite satisfied only to join in the evening- 
a given by the authorities, out of compliment to our consul; who, with 
iis amiable wife, appeared to be greatly respected by all ranks. The tables, 
I was told, were lovded with all kinds of native and foreign delicacies. What 
I saw of the cooking appeared to me too rich and heavy for our English 
taste; though the wild boar, dressed with the agro dolce sauce (a happy 
combination, as its name implies, of sweet and acid) and a sort of cream 
made of eggs and wine, called sanbaion, might be approved of by Monsieur 
Soyer himself. 

“The native ladies are very ignorant, hardly ever looking into a book ; 
and their conversation turns upon nothing but dress and the affairs of their 
neighbours, whom they watch from their windows the greater part of the 
day. Nor is the want of mental cultivation at all compensated for by their 
ow attractions. They are, generally speaking, about the middle height, 
ieavy figures, and with complexions not dark, or olive, or even tawny, but 
positively pale orange. When full dressed, they wear seven petticoats (of 
six or seven breadths each) of the finest cloth, a rich scarlet or geranium co- 
lour, and bordered with gold or yellow. No stays, but a long binder of 
coarse calico confines the waist; and over it is worn a tight-laced boddice, 
with very full white sleeves. A little fantastic apron, and a veil thrown 
over the back of the head and falling on the shoulders, completes a costume 
which would be becoming to any but a Sarde beauty. 

“The dresses of the people are very picturesque, every trade being distin- 
guished by a different one. That of the butchers is particularly handsome, 
and on a gala day is worth from 50/. to 60/. of our money, from the quantity 
of silver lace and buttons with which it is adorned: many of these descend 
from father to son.” 

The eruption of Graham’s Island, (which soon after sank to a 
shoal,) off the coast of Sicily, took place as Mrs. Fitz Maurice was 
about returning home; and she had the gratification of seeing 
that rare sight a volcanic island in the course of formation. 

* Tt was on the 5th of August, at 6.30 p. m., smoke was first visible to the 
many anxious eyes on board the Melville, at the supposed distance of about 
thirty miles. This as we proceeded became more apparent, rising to a con- 
siderable height above the horizon; at first, as it appeared, from three 
sources, but further observation showed it to be but from one, divided by the 
wind, for presently another column arose to windward, whose more rapid 
ascent showed it originated immediately from the voleano, and which, as it 
settled over the water in a tardy progress to leeward, assumed a thousand 
me forms. Bright forked flames were scen to dart upwards; and a 

oud rumbling noise was heard, compared by a young midshipman on board 
to the rattling of a chain-cable when the anchor is let go. 

** At daybreak the following morning I was awoke by a rap at my cabin- 
door ; some one telling me that we were fast approaching the island, and that 
I had better make haste, as we should soon have passed it if the wind con- 
tinued in the same direction. I made a rapid toilette, and, putting on my 
bonnet and cloak, ran upon deck: and never shall I forget the sublime sight. 
In the soft, warm, gray light of a Mediterranean morning, and from the 
bosom of a perfectly junruilled ocean, the new volcano was exhibiting its 
mighty operations. From the crater, which appeared in the form of a cone, 
jagged at the top, a fleecy vapour rose in globular clouds, which, expanding 
themselves majestically, assumed in their ascent the form of a towering 
plume—‘ si parva licet componere magnis’—that known as the illustrious de- 
coration of the Prince of Wales. Large stones, carrying with them a quan- 
tity of black dust, were thrown up, and as they rose and fell broke into a 
thousand curious shapes; and the effect of this through the white vapour 
was magically beautiful. Flashes, like lightning, darted occasionally through 
the vapour; and noise, as of thunder, was ow heard. All this time 
the white smoke was extending itself, so as to cover the whole island ; hang- 
ing together like that which issues from Vesuvius, and then ascending in an 
unbroken column for a much longer time than smoke generally does. The 
eruption ——— to be most violent at intervals of two hours; and at 11.30 
one took place in some respects different from those I have attempted to de- 
scribe. It began with a similar burst of white vapour, and similar projec- 
tions of stones and dust ; but immediately after the latter followed a copious 
mass of black lurid smoke, which, overpowering the white vapour, covered 
in its turn the whole island. The effect of this was less beautiful than the 
former, but more awful. At this time we were sufficiently near for the deck 
of the vessel to be covered with the black dust, which was thrown up in 
great quantities, and of which, as well as of some cinders, I have a specimen. 
It is harsh to the touch, and in colour resembles gunpowder. The latter 
were gathered in a curious way. The hides of some bullocks, which had 
been killed in the morning for the consumption of the ship, had been as 
usual fastened to the stern, to be purified by dragging through the water, 
and in them the cinders were entangled and brought up into the ship. The 
splash made by the stones, which during some of the eruptions fell into the 
sea at the estimated distance of about seventy feet from the island, was 
greater than that of a shot fired from an eighteen-pounder, and showed they 
must have been of considerable magnitude. 

“ The wind was light, and the Melville made but little way. At one p. m., 
however, we passed the East corner of the island ; when the immediate source 
of these eruptions was visible. Here was the mouth of the crater. On this 
side, the island, which in form resembled a horse-shoe, with the sides some- 
what beaten out, did not rise above the level of the sea, but formed a bay; 
and from this ebbed a boiling, bubbling stream, leaving its own track in the 
sea for about three-quarters of a mile. Here it seemed as if a continual con- 
flict was waged between the two elements of fire and water. ‘The sea, rush- 
ing into the mouth of the crater, was opposed by the fire within, and, partly 
repelled, formed a whirling steamy Charybdis.”” 


Lieutenant Burton, of the Bombay Army, got leave of absence 
for six months to visit the sanatory station of the Neilgherries ; and, 
by way of recruiting his health, he sailed in a country vessel from 
Bombay to Goa, and from Goa to Calicut. After seeing what was 
to be seen in and about these towns, and giving an account of their 
history, as well as of the different tribes which inhabit these re- 
gions, he started for the Blue Mountains. Of the monotony, bad 
accommodation, and even of the climate of these health-givi 
hills, he makes an indifferent report, and seems to have quitte 
them before his leave expired: but the Lieutenant is or affects to 
be a dissatisfied man. , 

The reader who shuts the volume (as it is not unlikely he might 
do) at the first fifty or sixty pages, will form a very indifferent 
opinion of the book. The manner is affected, the style a dead- 
lively attempt at smartness, and the matter next akin to nil—an 
empty description of a vessel, the crew, the voyage, and New Goa, 
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with a cicerone or two and the Governor. Both the matter and | has some smartness, and some vigour, but both are marred by 


the manner afte 
bookmaking about Goa and the Blue Mountains ; and the Lieute- 
nant, though a good fellow in the main, has some of that laxity 
which Sir Charles Napier’s lucubrations would lead one to expect 
from the Indian Army. The effect of the matter is somewhat 
marred by incongruity of subject and want of continuity in nar- 
rative. 
Christians, and the other natives at Goa, which Lieutenant Burton 
draws from observation, stand not well against the historical part, 
which he derives from books. The same remark may be made re- 
specting the Malabar coast and the Neilgherries; where the past 
and present jostle each other, the past seeming out of place where 
the present is so lightly treated. There is also little or no plan. 
The Lieutenant goes on till he stops, then draws a dash across his 

age, and begins with something else. Yet there is a good deal 
in the book that is both informing and amusing, if it were sepa- 


rated from the encumbering parts. One-half would be better than | 


the whole. 

The author has one requisite for a traveller—a knowledge of the 

ople among whom he travelled, and of some of their languages. 

ence he can bring out a scene, and give a story without loss of 
the characteristics. The following is not without interest as a 
tale and a picture of national manners. 

“Suddenly we heard, or thought we heard, a groan proceeding from be- 
— the tree. It was followed by the usual Hindoo ejaculation of ‘ Ram! 

tam ! 

“Our curiosity was excited. We rose from our seat and walked towards 
the place whence the sound came. 

“ By the clear light of the moon we could distinguish the emaciated form 
and features of an old Jogee. He was sparingly dressed, in the usual ochre- 
coloured cotton clothes, and sat upon the ground with his back against the 
trunk of the tree. As he caught sight of us, he raised himself upon his el- 
bow, and began to beg in the usual whining tone. 

“ «Thy gift will serve for my funeral,’ he said witha faint smile, pointing 
to a few plantain-leaf platters, containing turmeric, red powder, rice, and a 
few other similar articles. 

“We inquired into what he considered the signs and symptoms of ap- 
proaching dissolution. It was a complaint that must have caused him in- 
tense pain, which any surgeon could have instantly alleviated. We told him 
what medical skill could do, offered to take him at once where assistance 
could be procured, and warned him that the mode of suicide which he pro- 
posed to carry out would be one of a most agonizing description. 

** *T consider this disease a token from the Bhagwan (the Almighty) that 
this form of existence is finished !’ and he steadfastly refused all aid. 

“We asked whether pain might not make him repent his decision, perhaps 
too late. His reply was characteristic of his caste : pointing to a long sabre- 
cut, which seemed the length of his right side, he remarked, 

“*T have been a soldier under your rule. If I feared not death in fight- 
ing at the word of the Feringee, am I likely, do you think, to shrink from it 
when the Deity summons me >?” 

“Tt is useless to argue with these people ; so we confined ourselves to in- 
quiring what had made him leave the Company’s service. 

“ He told us the old story, the cause of half the asceticism in the East—a 
disappointment in an affaire de eceur. 
corporal, very rapidly, in consequence of saving the life of an officer at the 
siege of Poonah, he and a comrade obtained leave of absence, and returned 
to their native hamlet in the Maharatta hills. There he fell in love, des- 

rately, as Orientals only can, with the wife of the village Brahman. A 
few months afterwards the husband died; and it was determined by the caste 
brethren that the relict should follow him, by the Suttee rite. The soldier, 
however, resolved to save her; and his comrade, apprized of his plans, pro- 
mised to aid him with heart and hand. 

“The pyre was heaped up, and surrounded by a throng of gazers collected 
to witness the ceremony, so interesting and exciting toa superstitious people. 

* At length the Suttee appeared, supported by her female relations, down 
the path opened to her by the awe-struck crowd. Slowly she ascended the 
pile of firewood ; and, after distributing little gifts to those around, sat down, 
with the head of the deceased in her lap. At each of the four corners of 
the pyre was a Brahman, chanting some holy song. Presently the priest 
who stood fronting the South-east, retired to fetch the sacred fire. 

“Suddenly a horseman, clad in yellow clothes, dashed out of a neigh- 
bouring thicket. Before any had time to oppose him, his fierce little Maha- 
ratta pony clove the throng, and almost falling upon his haunches with the 
effort, stood motionless by the side of the still unlit pyre. At that instant 
the widow, assisted by a friendly hand, rose from her seat, and was clasped 
in the horseman’s arms. 

“One touch of the long Maharatta spur, and the 
plunging through the crowd, towards the place whence he came. 
moment and they will be saved ! 

“ Just as the fugitives are disappearing behind the thicket, an arrow shot 
- the bow of a Rankari, missing its mark, pierces deep into the widow's 
side. 


my again bounds, 
Another 


Nile Notes is by an American, who made the “ grand tour” of 
Fevpt ascending the river beyond the cataract, and taking the 
sights, as usual, on his return. The subject has been treated too 
often, and by very able hands, to allow of freshness in itself: the 
American has not the learning or science necessary to endow it 
with critical interest; he aims at effect by rhapsody and smartness. 
The book could only have been written after travelling, but it is 
hardly a book of travels. The author makes accidents, incidents, 
occurrences, the remains of the past, and the actual present, as 
well as the individuals or characters he may have met, topics for 
writing about. The volume is not a continuous narrative, but a 
series of articles. A servant and interpreter are necessary: the 
traveller writes a chapter on what, with a kind of pun, he calls 
the Drag-o-men. His boat was named the Ibis; the crew, as is 
the custom with crews, chant: there is a paper—“ The Ibis Sings” 
—in which we have a sort of reverie about Oriental singing. They 
start on the voyage—* The Ibis Flies”; that is, an account of rig, 
sailing qualities, &e. The author visits the dancing-girls} and 
writes a couple of chapters entitled “Fair Frailty”; and so on 
through forty-seven papers. 

This would be very well if there were reality and interest in the 
matter: but there is not; it is fancy run frantic. The American 


he character and condition of the Portuguese, the native | 


After rising to the rank of naick, or | 


improve, though there is still too much of | affectation, self-conceit, and a wordy expression of mere opini 


| which he intends for poetry. The authors of Eothen and Vivian 
| Grey are the writers on whom the tourist has formed his manner. 
| but he outherods Herod. Some of his better chapters might read 
well enough by themselves, but even were all like the best parts 
the book would still be tedious. Mere fancy and its associations 
may attract for a little while, but the reader soon tires of smart 
writing however cleverly it may be written. This sketch of an 
| evening walk in Cairo will give an idea of the writer's best manner, 

“To our new eyes everything was picture. Vainly the broad road wag 
crowded with Muslim artisans, home-returning from their work. To the 
mere Muslim observer, they were carpenters, masons, labourers, and trades. 
men of all kinds. We passed many a meditating Cairene, to whom there 
was nothing but the monotony of an old story in that evening and on that 
road. But we saw all the pageantry of Oriental romance quietly donkeying 
into Cairo. Camels too, swaying and waving like huge phantoms of the twi- 
light, horses with strange gay trappings curbed by tawny turbaned eques- 
trians, the peaked toe of the red slipper resting in the shovel stirrup. It 
was a fair festal evening. The whole world was masquerading, and so 
well that it seemed reality. 

**T saw Fadladeen with a gorgeous turban and a gay sash. His chibouc ue, 
wound with coloured silk and gold threads, was borne behind him by a black 
slave. Fat and funny was Fadladeen as of old; and though Fermorz wag 
| not by, it was clear to see in the languid droop of his eye, that choice Ara- 

bian verses were sung by the twilight in his mind. 
“Yet was Venus still the evening star; for behind him, closely veile 
| came Lalla Rookh. She was wrapped in a vast black silken bag, that bul “ 
like a balloon over her donkey. Buta star-suffused evening cloud was that 
bulky blackness, as her twin eyes shone forth liquidly lustrous. 

* Abon Hassan sat at the city-gate, and I saw Haroun Alraschid quiet] 
coming up in that disguise of a Moussoul merchant. I could not but wink 
at Abon, for I knew him so long ago in the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ But he ra- 
ther stared than saluted, as friends may in a masquerade. There was Sin- 
bad the porter, too, hurrying to Sinbad the sailor. I turned and watched 
his form fade in the twilight, yet I doubt if he reached Bagdad in time for 
the eighth history. 

** Searce had he passed when a long string of donkeys ambled by, bearing 
each one of the inflated balloons. It was a hareem taking the evening air, 
A huge eunuch was the captain, and rode before. They are bloated, dead- 
eyed creatures, the eunuchs—but there be no eyes of greater importance to 
marital minds. The ladies came gaily after, in single file, chatting together ; 
and although Araby’s daughters are still born to blush unseen, they looked 
earnestly upon the staring strangers. Did those strangers long to behold 
that hidden beauty? Could they help it if all the softness and sweetness of 
hidden faces radiated from melting eyes >” 


THE MIDDLE NIGmrT.* 
Tue subject of this poem is the present time-—the middle of the 
' century ; and it forms part of a work in which the past and 
the future are both to be treated of. Whether the first fifty years are 
| a bygone day or an early night, does not appear ; but it may be con- 
| jectured that the middle night will in due time usher in the dawn. 
The poem is written in the metre of Tennyson’s Jn Memoriam, 
and possesses the same ease and strength of versitication. It has 
also some of the characteristics of Mr. Tennyson’s middling pieces, 
both in subject and treatment. Neither the plan, nor the parts 
springing out of the plan, have a very distinct purpose; and as 
regards the treatment, we can hardly make out what the author 
is driving at. There is a sketch of the manner in which wealth 
indulges itself and oppresses poverty; there is a picture of the 
medical man taking advantage of his knowledge to make some- 
thing of the ignorance of the dying, (but since this is explained 
in the preface as not referring to the practitioners now existing, 
it seems not to belong to the theme); and there is a truthful 
though not very powerful description of the mammon-loving spirit 
of the age. All beyond are allusions to personal circumstances, 
(the egotism is apologized for in the preface,) or general aspira- 
tions, wishes, and remarks, that from their want of obvious drift 
are vague or isolated. Deficient impression is the defect of the 
poem; a want of closeness and strength that of the passages. 
Something more than the following lines, for example, might be 
said of the gold-seeking spirit of the day, even by a quietist. 
* But can I then deny the truth, 
That ’tis a wonder-working age ; 
That vast pursuits and aims engage 
The coolest man, the hottest youth ? 
* We see a mighty wheel of gold, 
Which turning moves a thousand wheels 
Of swift invention, and reveals 
A thousand mysteries never told. 
** The nations in these arts combine, 
And prove their hundred hundred strength : 
What secrets will unfold at length, 
The wisest would not well divine. 
“ True! these are things of vast concern ; 
Nor unproportioned is their pride, 
Who in ambition’s chariot ride, 
Regardless that the wheels may burn. 
“For each attempts to seize the reins, 
And, like as Phiieton would risk 
A world to guide the fiery disk, 
He cares not how the goal he gains. 
** All things must bow to his desire, 
He fitteth all to suit his ends, 
His former foes he makes his friends, 
They carry fuel to his fire. 
“ 'Phis moving wheel of which I speak, 
What is it but the lust of gold, 
Which now excites both young and old, 
The man of might, the woman weak ? 
“* Then what have we to make us boast, 
When each is striving for himself 
To hoard the largest heap of pelf, 
That he may then be thought of most?” 
* The Middle Night. Published by Pickering. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Books. 

Notes on North America, Agricultural, Economical, and Social. By 

"James F. W. Johnston, M.A., F.R.S. S.L. and E., &c. In two vo- 
lumes. 

The History of the Church of Rome, to the End of the Episcopate of 
Damasus, A.D. 384. By Edward John Shepherd, A.M. 

Historical Sketch of Logic, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
By Robert Blakey, Professor of Logie, Queen's College, Belfast. 

Tales and Traditions of Hungary. By Francis and Theresa Pulszky. 
In three volumes. 

Goa and the Blue Mountains ; or Six Months of Sick Leave. By 
Richard F. Burton, Lieutenant Bombay Army. 











Remonstrance against Romish Corruptions in the Church, addressed to 
the People and Parliament of England in 1395, 18 Rie. Il. Now for 
the first time published. Edited by the Reverend J. Forshall, F.R.S., 
&e., formerly Fellow of Exete r College. ‘ 
[The publication of a manuscript, drawn up, it is meen, for distribution 
and for Parliament towards the close of the reign of Richard the Second. By 
some it has been ascribed to Wicliff; the true author seems to have been 
John Purvey, a disciple though not always a stanch one of the great 
English Reformer. 
here are three manuscripts of the work in existence ; from a careful col- 
lation of which Mr. Forshall has formed his text. 
a glossary, and an index. Independe ntly of its cur.osity as a specimen of Eng- 
lish prose of the fourteenth century, it was worth publication as an historical 
document. The corruptions of the clergy, and the usurpations of the Pope, 
who is plainly denominated Antichrist, are denounced with perfect freedom ; 
but the principles of Protestantism are perhaps more shown in this rejection 
of riestly power than in mere doctrines: that power, however, is the root 
of Popery.] 
Gregory of Nazianzum. _A Contribution to the Ecclesiastical History of 
the Fourth Century, By Dr. Carl Ullmann, Professor Extraordinary 
of Theology at Heidelberg. ‘Translated by G. V. Cox, M.A. 
| The translation of a very learned and able work, in which the manners and 
religious spirit of the fourth century are exhibited, as well as the biography 
of Gregory. If the very life of the age is not presented, it is not owing to 
any want of knowledge on the part of Ullmann, but to the absence of art, 
and probably of genius. } 
Nobody's Son; or the Life and Adventures of Percival Mayberry. 
Written by Himself, 
{An American tale of a wild and improbable kind, without turning the ex- 
treme character of the story to any account. The book opens with Percival 
Mayberry at a workhouse in the State of New York; where he, in common 
with the other pauper children, is barbarously treated. He runs away, 
jumps into a boat, and drifts 0 a pest island or lazaretto. The nurse 
mysteriously recognizes him; places him at a fashionable school, and in due 
time, when his workhouse residence is whispered among the boys, = pene as 


a Deus ex machina and proves her protégé to be the son of a Spanish gran- | 


dee, carried off and placed in the workhouse by a series of accidents usual in 
romance. The style is literal, but some of the incidents have a hard distinct- 
ness which gives interest to the narrative. The tale is too obviously ex- 
treme to be received as a picture of American manners. ] 

The Gold- Worshippers ; or the Days we Live in. A future Historical 
Novel. By the Author of ** Whitefriars.”” In three volumes, 

The Practice of Insolvency under the Protection Acts; with the Sta- 
tutes, Rules, Orders, List of Fees, the Forms, as adapted to the Change 
of Jurisdiction, &c. By David Cato Macrae, Esq., Barrister-at-law. 

The first volume of a digest of the law and practice of Insolvency under the 
ate “ Protection Acts,” supported by reports of the leading cases, and com- 
mented upon by notes and observations. In the preface, the late transfer of 
Insolvency business to the County Courts, to save, Mr. Macrae says, the 
Commissioner's travelling expenses, is censured, as leading to hardship and 
injustice ; and the proposed further moves in the same direction are depre- 
cated, 
Popular Medical Errors. By James Bower larrison, M.R.C.S.L., &e. 
{A various and entertaining book, the result of patient accumulation to col- 
lect the popular errors, and of sound sense to expose them in some cases, in 
others ‘to trace the opinion to its source. The different notes are brief, and 
read like ana.] 

London as it is Today; Where to Go, and What to See, during the 
Great Exhibition. Illustrated with a Map of London, and upwards 
of two hundred Engravings on Wood. 

{The principal feature of this book is the number of the wood-cut illustra- 
tions. It does not greatly differ in plan or execution from the old London 
Guide : the striking features of the Metropolis, and the sights to be seen, are 
grouped together in classes. | 

Premitres Lectures: an Easy French Reading-book. 
seur, 

{Easy and judicious exercises on pronunciation, followed by reading lessons. } 


By Isidore Bras- 


The reprints this week are numerous, but not striking : the most remark- 
able are a third edition of the excellent compilation on Nineveh by Mr. 
Vaux ; and a reprint of Chileot on Evil Thoughts—a practical treatise on the 
control of the mind, which first appeared in the early part of the last century. 

Nineveh and Persepolis ; an Wistoriecal Sketch of Ancient Assyria and 
Persia, with an Account of the recent Researches in those Countries. 
By W. 8S. W. Vaux, M.A. Third edition, revised and enlarged. 

A Practical Treatise concerning Evil Thoughts, &e. By William Chil- 
cot, M.A. New edition. 

The History of Mohammedanism and its Sects. By W. Cooke Taylor, 
LL.D., Author of “ The Student’s Manuals of Ancient and Modern 


History.” The third edition. 
Elements of Electro-Metallurgy. By Alfred Smee, F.R.S., &e. Third 
edition, revised, corrected, and considerably enlarged. Llustrated 


with Electrotypes and numerous Wood-cuts. 

A Grammar of the French Language. By Isidore Brasseur, Professor 
of the French Language and Literature in King’s College, London, 
&e. Sixth edition. 

Manuel des Ecoliers: a New French Reading-book. 
seur, Second edition. 

A Selection from Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to his Son on Education ; 
with the most idiomatic expressions given in notes, to assist the learner 
in translating them into French, &c. By Isidore Brasseur. Second 
edition, 

Philip Augustus, By G. P.R. James. (Parlour Library.) 

Domestic Pigs ; their Origin and Varieties. By H. D. Richardson. A 
new edition. (Richardson's Rural Handbooks.) 


By Isidore Bras- 
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Ittustratep Work. 
Flowers and their Poetry. 
[Au elegant volume, adapted for the drawingroom-table or a present. The 
page is surrounded by a species of illumination printed in colours; the 
initial letters are fanciful, and often composed from plants. The verses con- 
sist of an introduction, called “ The Birth of Flowers,”’ followed by poems 
on particular flowers. The poetry, if not of the highest order, is pleasing— 
some of it by the well-known “ Delta”; and the remainder, by Dr. Bush- 
nan, the editor, is worthy to stand by its side.] 
PAaMPuLeEts, 
Roman Catholic Claims, as involved in the recent Aggression, impar- 
tially Considered. By Amicus Veritatis. 
The Mary-Worship of Rome. By the Reverend Andrew Gray, Perth. 
Catholicity Spiritual and Intellectual. By Thomas Wilson, M.A., late 
Minister of St. Peter's Mancroft, Norwich. No. V. 
Pope ry in its Dk velopme nt, &e. 
The Whigs versus the Pope ; the Case of the Day. 
Old Whig. 
The Flax Movement ; its National Importance and Advantages, with 
Directions for the Preparation of Flax Cotton, and the Cultivation of 
Flax. By the Chevalier Claussen. 
The Property and Income Tax the Best Tax for the Community. By 
E. Erskine Scott, F.S.A., &e, 
Report of the Case of the Queen against the Commissioners of Land-tar 
Jor the Division of Bradley Haverstoe. With Observations by Samuel 
Miller, Esq., Barrister-at-law. 





Reported by an 








FINE ARTS, 
EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 

The first general glance round this exhibition impressed us with the 
idea that it is the best held by the Society of British Artists within a 
number of years; and further inspection left no doubt of the fact. Ex- 
cessively bad pictures are in a decided minority; and the mediocrity 
which forms the staple of this as of every other exhibition has, in many 
cases, gained caste as less good than the good, instead of being only less 
bad, and even more unimproveable than the bad. This is a great 
step, when duly considered: for it could not have been taken without 
some shaking off of that uninquiring and complacent inertness which is 
virtual death in art, without some perception of better things and some 
will towards their attainment. Another hopeful sign is the fairness of 
hanging ; few instances of dubious discretion, and no self-evident injus- 
tice, being observable. Among the members, we miss only Mr. Josi and 
that painstaking Sisyphus Mr. Prentis. 

In one respect—however low may have been its general level—the 
Suffolk Street Exhibition has uniformly for some years been better 
worth a visit than others: we refer to the prominence of Mr. An- 
thony on its walls. For more profit is to be found in one originality than 
in a host of even honourable results of routine study: and here the 
originality is of a high class and in the utmost degree suggestive. Mr, 
Anthony's works of this year give token of his continuous progress; his 
style—which at first, to many, seemed a rash and anomalous innoyation— 
proves to have contained enough of vital strength to work itself out from 
its own unaided resources. What was overcharged has been condensed, 
what was superfluous has been dropping off; and year after year wit- 
nesses an increase of its inherent purity. “The Old Churchyard ” (24) is 
the chief work of the present exhibition. The charm of this, its repose 
and completeness, are hardly to be expressed; nor can we even feel them 
| as mere beauties of a picture, but rather as they are felt among the very 

graves and in the grass itself. Wecannot name any painter who so con- 
| veys the peculiar ¢enderness of nature. And this under the sternest con- 

ditions : for there are some aspects in nature so harmonized and blended 
—as of twilight or moonlight—as at first glance to impress a general sen- 
| 


timent. These are imitable with comparative ease. The painter will 
tone down his blues and greys and will shade off his angles; and his re- 
| sult also is necessarily an unity—if atall truthful, asentiment. Here none 
| of these aids exist. The aspect is of broad sunlight, and is so rendered 
| with all possible intention ; sharp abrupt shadow, trenchant outline, diffusion 
and variety of colour, and that the brightest. It will be but one out of a 
dozen masterly painters who, like Mr, Anthony, realizes an amazing daylight 
effect : he must be something besides a masterly painter who recalls (what is 
recalled here) the thankful happiness—sad, too, beyond speech—felt in in- 
tense sunlight more than at any other time. Where such grand meaning 
is given, the details which concur to give it need not much be dwelt on; 
yet we think that the spectator, who, divesting himself of preferences as 
to style, and choosing his own distance, will consider the picture as re- 
presenting nature, and looks from the central yew to the glimpse of 
chapel-wall between the trees, to the gravestone clasped with bindweed 
| and moss, and to the sheep cool in the near shade, will pronounce them 
close on perfect truth. Next to this among Mr. Anthony’s ten works— 
and not inferior to it, save in importance—we would place No. 357, “A 
Rocky Lane—Sunshine after a Shower” ; as amere arrangement of hues, 
most charming, with the additional charm of truth, and as brilliant and 
sparkling as an unequalled command of colour can make it. ‘“ A Roeky 
Glen—Close of Day” (299) has the wildness of its wave-smoothed and 
furrowed stones beautifully tempered by the pure sky and the young 
rising moon. There is emphatic poetry in that which forms the connex- 
ion between these two parts of the picture—its only incident of life—a 
| bird flying towards the light between the steep ridges. “The Vesper 
| Hour” (464) is an exquisite interior, rich and delicate, and receiving a 
| grace from the nun’s figure traversing its silentness: at a short distance, 
the picture seems literally lighted by its background window. The 
“Welsh Interiors” (10 and 398) are remarkable for rich golden chiar- 
oscuro; “The Gate of Honour, Caius College” (427), for decision of 
touch, and the much made of little; “ Musing by the Way” (435), for 
pleasant imaginative quaintness. The “ View from a Country Church- 
yard”’ (146), and “A Dewy Day” (505), partake largely of the artist’s 
power. In every one of these works there is a greatness, genial, unaf- 
fected, unborrowed, unlearned save from nature, dependent on nothing 
but resolute direct truthfulness for expression; a greatness which will 
| find material anywhere, and the very peculiarity of whose method con- 
| sists in its obviousness. Each work worthily — this method, with- 
out slightness or insufficiency ; and it is most gratifying to observe that 
they are all sold. 
| lish art must rest content for the present with its one Anthony te 
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an exhibition; and may be pleased to find him seconded by a Pyne, a 
Boddington, a tr andothers. The first of these gentlemen contributes 
but one picture, “ Landing Herrings on the Yorkshire Coast” (60) ; very 


pleasing and with fine artistic qualities, but still a convention of the craft, | 


with a certain opaque brightness, and paint-brush foam-splashings. 
Boddington has made a decisive stride of late, and may afford to stroll up 


Mr. | 


and down Thames banks and Welsh hills to his own self-repetition and | 


our satisfaction for some time yet. Unfortunately, not only is he himself 
most prolific, but his brothers are no less so; and unless some member of 
the family will resolve to see that nature has more faces than one, it will 


continue mere guesswork to single out the score of Boddingtons from | 


among the half-hundred landscapes where they confuse themselves with 
Percies and Williamses. No. 61, “ A Sketch from Nature, painted on the 
spot,” is very sunny; sweet and quiet in the left-hand distance. 
Autumnal Noon—on the Mountains, N. Wales” (81), is particularly fine ; 
the middle distance of hills treated with a more noble character than 
usual, and the shroud of rainy atmosphere to the right excellent. The 
trees in this picture and generally in those of the family are a mannerism. 
Of many others by Mr. Boddington, we must say simply that they are 
very pretty: No. 91, for instance; where the weak points of colour be- 
tray themselves, however, in a treacley foreground of stones washed by a 
shallow brook. Mr. Percy, strange to relate, exhibits but one work, 
* Llyn Lydan, the Lake on Snowdon” (68); a picture of much beauty. 
The misty-shaded mountain-side, with all its form save the sharp outline 
lost in gloom, is a feature we have met before in Mr. Perey’s works, but 
treated here with marked success. 

Mr. West, in two of his landscapes, exhibits so striking, and, we in- 
fer, so lasting an improvement in colour and steadiness of handling, as to 
throw his other six completely into shade. This progress is specially ob- 
servable in the midmost trees and rocks, reddened in sunlight, of No. 
188, “Overflow of a Mountain Lake, Norway.” ‘The upper ledges of 
mountain towering unapproached by the turbulent waters, contribute 
much to the dignity of the scene. Yet more impressive, perhaps, and not 
less indicative of advance, is No. 232, “On the Road between Bergen and 
Christiana,’’ desolate in its purple rocks and overshadowed stream. Mr. 
Dawson's “Scene from Crome Hurst, near Croydon” (407), with the 
sun bursting through clouds, is, we think, rather smoky than cloudy : 
but it is no common work, and shows a fine perception of expanse. ‘Two 
pictures by Mr. Hammersley, No. 164, and “The Last Ray on the Moun- 
tain—a View of the Lower Glacier of Grinderwald, Switzerland ” (393), 
are palpable imitations of Pyne. The forms of the latter scene are so 
noble as to give value to any treatment—and this possesses merits of its 
own: the foreground, however, is poor and velvety. Several of the land- 
scapes by Mr. J. Wilson junior are pure in character ; and Mr. Clint’s 
rural and healthy. But we find that this artist and Mr. Tennant tend, 
in their coast-scenes, to stretching out flat unvaried tracks of sand, of 
unknown interest ; a method whose extreme example is Mr. Waine- 
wright’s “ Carting Sea-weed on the Beach near Broadstairs” (445), which 
shows a peculiar faculty for covering a well-sized canvass without doing 
anything. “The Thames at Lambeth” (179), by Mr. Hassell, is of a 
creditable class; ‘‘ Wolsey’s Tower on the Banks of the Mole” (305), 
singularly wretched. ‘Two small views, 76, by Miss Nasmyth, and 330, 
by Mr. Deacon, are agreeably simple. 

Of Mr. IHurlstone’s numerous contributions in portraiture and Spanish 
costume, the only one adequately representing what he can do is “A 
Glimpse in a Spanish Patio’ (261)—a girl looking from behind a curtain ; 
sweet in colour and feeling, and with a dim dubiousness in it. Perhaps 
the next best is “ A Spanish Girl, Sevillana” (222); a pretty suggestion 
of colour, but extreme in that inlaid shell-like kind of hue which the 
artist affects. No. 184, alsoa Spanish girl, is horribly bad; drawing, colour, 
and texture, distorted in a way we cannot account for from so practised a 
hand. The ugliness of the “Street Scene in Seville’ (141) is of that 
offensive kind that should never be treated unless incidentally, or by way 
of study ; and this large canvass is filled up far too sketchily to be of 
value for the latter purpose. The “Portrait of Morton Frewen, Esq.” 
(122) is good and characteristic; that of ‘‘ Lord Wallscourt”’ (369) has 

e aspect of nobility. No. 47, “Son and Daughter of Wilbraham Tolle- 
mache, Esq.”’ lacks invention,—both expressions being precisely similar : 
on the contrary, the pensive and spirituel characters are well discrimi- 
nated in the “ Daughters of the Reverend — Hansom” (70); but here 
the execution is in the last degree stringy and flimsy. 

No. 29, “ Versailles, time of Watteau,” and No. 102, “ An Avenue 
at Versailles,” are very pleasing samples of Mr. Woolmer’s elegant hand- 
ling. The figures in the former are sketched with correct artistic taste, 
and the background is true to its character. No. 509, “On the Findhorn, 
Inverness-shire,” is a stronger attempt than usual with the artist. The 
extinction of “ Greenwich Park” (363) in the neighbourhood of Mr. 
Anthony’s “ Rocky Lane” is so complete that we can scarcely believe it 
is not of itself dull in colour: yet this is not a common fault with Mr. 
Woolmer. We have here ph was “Incident in the Life of Milton” 
(474), which Mr. Woolmer will do well to forget for the purposes of his 
art, or the poct’s share in it at least. No. 510, “ Portraits of the Chil- 
dren of Mrs. H. L. Philips,’ gives the best points of Mr. Dobson's style, 


“An 





and the extremest of his manner; but on the whole is one of his most | 


praiseworthy works: Mr. Baxter’s three pictures also will stand well 
with his admirers. 
to the Family of the Vicar of Wakefield” (130) is at least as bad as Mr. 
Brooks's productions; the only adequate expression we can find for it. 
Mr. Salter maunders along as usual; from “ The Marriage Festival of 
Bacchus and Ariadne” (170), to a woman exhibiting a substitute for a 
back (474). Mr. Gale shows some clever design, to catch the eyes of the 

undlings, and good qualities of colour. Mr. Pidding and Mr. Clater 
it has long been labour lost to criticize. 
works (98 and 297) whose coarseness is not so great as to make it painful 
to mention them; they possess truth of character, though hard and liny 
in manner. 

In the domestic style, Mr. G. Smith’s small companion studies (257, 265) 
are very creditable. ‘Taking the Sacrament” (489), by Mr. Sintzenich, 
though prosaic and destitute of anything striking, is a correct transcript of 
fact. ‘The Broom-maker” (144), by Miss C. Doe, is careful and unobtru- 
sive; Miss Solomon’s Charity Girl (254) and Mr. Perkins’s subject (366*) 

of their class; and there is something not commonplace in No, 482, 

y Miss Grover, though it is extremely defective. The same holds good 
of Mr. Gray’s “Spanish Tambourine-girl” (421). A small “ Study of a 
Head” (378), by Mr. Burgess, is painted well and in good feeling: Mr. 


Mr. Noble’s “ Squire Thornhill introduces himself | 


| vice O'Connell, dec.; Ensign J. Barton to be Lieut. vice Bazalgette. 


Mrs. C. Smith at length exhibits | 
| vice Cliffe, who exchanges. 


‘ . . ras, 

Glass shows cleverness, tending towards the theatrical; and there ig a 
certain pleasantness in Mr. Crabb’s “ Sunflowers” (353). One of the 
best portraits in the gallery is by Mr. Fisher (35). As painters of oak. 
mal life we have Mr. Herring and Mr. Earl: the former coarser Gon 
usual, although the “ Farm-yard, Winter” (485), is a very successful 
work ; the latter, we find, is a much better artist than he tried to make 
us believe when he sent “ Nature and Art,” and another canvass-ser, 

* fe: Pe Sehi icien ee Soe Canvas ub- 
bing, to the British Institution. Che Rabbit-Warren,” (57), though 
not much more solid in execution, shows in its eager watchful dogs decided 
cleverness and knowledge of expression. 

The Water-Colour room contains a few things worth notice ; which has 
not been the case always. Mrs. Withers’s ‘* Red Grouse” and “ Ptarmi- 
gan”’ (519, 554) are excellently truthful; but we hold it a barbarism — 
only the worse that it wastes instead of saving time—to paint minute 
printing as is done here. Mr. Wells's “Study” (623) is very tastefyj 
in colour and finish, but the stippling of flesh is viciously exaggerated - 
Mr. Kinnebrook has painted from the same model (651), and also with 
success. The standing figure in Mr. Blencowe’s “ Indian Home” (547) 
is refined and graceful, and the general arrangement natural. We are 
surprised that the same artist should have perpetrated “Esther before the 
King” (551)—a lay-figure getting sea-sick, to all appearance. There is q 
good quality of form in Miss Tekusch’s portrait (605) ; much nature, al. 
loyed by a rather coarse treatment, in that by Miss Davies (628) ; ang 
good expression in Mr. Newton’s (536). 
—— = Sas 

BIRTHS, 

On the 15th December, at James Town, St. Helena, the Lady of the Reverend 
James Chambers, Chaplain of the island, of a daughter. 

On the 2d February, at Government House, Nassau, Bahamas, the Lady of his 
Excellency Governor Gregory, of a son. 

On the llth, at the Pavilion, Kandy, the Lady of his Excellency Sir George 
William Anderson, K.C.B., of a son. 

On the 27th, at Port of Spain, Island of Trinidad, the Lady of H. T. Bowen, Esq., 
Puisne Judge of that island, of a son. 

On the 20th March, at Dover, the Wife of Lieutenaut-Colonel Farrant, K.L.s., 
H.M.’s Secretary of Legation in Persia, of a daughter. 

On the 23d, in Upper Harley Street, the Lady Caroline Garnier, of a son. 

On the 23d, at Hursley Park, Hampshire, the Lady of Sir William Heathcote, 
Bart., of a son. 

On the 23d, at Caldecot House, Abingdon, the Lady of J. B. Sedgefield, Esq., ot a 
daughter. 

On the 24th, at St. Olave’s Rectory, Southwark, the Wife of the Rev. L. M. Hum- 
bert, of a daughter. 

On the 24th, at the Hague, the Hon. Mrs. Henry Elliot, of a son. 

On the 25th, in Upper Brook Street, the Viscountess Stopford, of a daughter. 

On the 28th, in Wilton Crescent, the Countess of Winchilsea, of a son. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 4th February, at Nassau, Bahamas, Cornelius Hendevicksen, eldest son of 
the late Lawrence Kortright, Esq., to Emily, third daughter of Major the Hon, 
John Grant Anderson, Receiver-General and Treasurer of the colony. 

On the 27th, the Earl of Howth, to Henrietta Elizabeth Digby, only daughter 
of Peter Barfoot, Esq., of Midlington, Hants, and Landenstown, county of Kildare, 

On the 22d March, George B. Osborne, Esq., second son of Lieutenant-General 
Osborne, of the H.E.1.C.S., of Pengelly House, Cheshunt, Herts, to Alice, eldest 
daughter of the late Thomas Solly, Esq., of Walthamstow, Essex. 

On the 24th, Alexander Robert Sutherland, Esq., of Silver Hill, ae to Ma- 








ria Theresa, only daughter of Vice-Admiral Sir Thomas Cochrane, k.C, 
DEATHS, 

On the 18th March, at Plumbland, Cumberland, Christiana Ann, Wife of the Rey. 
Charles Cuthbert Southey ; in her 32d year. . 

Cn the 18th, in Broad Street, Brighton, Major-General Matthew Mahon. 

On the 18th, at Almondsbury, near Bristol, Ebenezer Ludlow, Esq., Sergeant-at- 
law, and one of the Commissioners of Bankruptcy for the Bristol district; in his 
74th year. 

On the 18th, at Selling Vicarage, the Rev. Edward Butter Theed, M.A., Rector of 
Fletton, Huntingdonshire, and Vicar of Selling, Kent; in his 64th year. 

On the 19th, at Farnborough Hall, near Bromley, Kent, Mr. Thomas Stow; in his 
82d year. 

On the 20th, in Cumberland Terrace, Admiral Sir Edward Hamilton, Bart., K.C.B. ; 
in his 79th year. 

On the 20th, at Studham Hall, Herts, Henrietta, Wife of James Holland Goude ; 
and on the 2ist, at the same place, James Holland Goude ; both in their 54th year. 

On the 21st, in Upper Baker Street, Regent’s Park, Marianna, the Wife of Major 
Mulkern, and daughter of the late Major-General Sir William Toone, K.C.B., Ben- 

al Army. 
. On the 21st, at Perey Cross, Walham Green, General the Hon. Sir Alexander Duff, 
G.C.H.; in his 74th year. 

On the 2lst, at the Hoo, Herts, Thomas Lord Dacre, in his 77th year. 

On the 22d, Robert Napier Raikes, Vicar of Long Hope and Old Sodbury, Glou- 
cestershire ; in his 66th year. 

On the 22d, in Camden Road, Mr. Benjamin Leadbeater, the well-known natural- 
ist ; in his 79th year. 

On the 22d, at Dundee, Anne, the Wife of General Sir William Chalmers, C.B., 
K.C.I., of Glenricht, Perthshire; in her 45th year. 

On the 23d, at Dublin, Peter Count D’Alton, of Grenanstown, county of Tip- 
ywerary. 

' On'the 25th, at Woolwich Common, Major-General John Boteler Parker, C.B., 
late of the Royal Artillery, and Lieutenant-Governor of the Royal Military Academy. 

Ou the 26th, at Richmond, Surrey, Mrs. Elizabeth French, Widow of the late 
George French, Esq. ; in her 91st year. - ; : ; i 

On the 27th, at Notting Hill Terrace, Catherine, Relict of the late Captain Sir 
George Mouat Keith, Bart., R.N. 

Ou the 27th, in Grosvenor Square, Mary, Widow of the late Colonel Gore Lang- 
ton, of Newton Park, Somerset. 
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MILITARY GAZETTE. 

Wan-orrice, March 28.—18th Regt. of Foot—Ensign J. E. Swindley to be Lieut. 
without purchase, vice Minter, deceased; Ensign A. H. Thistlethwayte, from the 
97th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Swindley. 25th Foot Lieut. D. E. Manners, from the 
63d Foot, to be Lieut. vice Newenham, who exchanges. 31st Foot Ensign E. 
Temple to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Leeson, who retires. 55th Foot—Liecut. C. 
Clitfe, from the 3d West India Regt. to be Lieut. vice Quantrille, who exchanges. 
63d Foot—Lieut. W. H. Newenham, from the 25th Foot, to be Lieut. viee Manners, 
65th Foot—Lieut. D. Bazalgette to be Capt. without purchase, 

85th Foot— 

Ensign H. B. Scott to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Baxter, who retires; Ensign J.K. 

D. Mackenzie, from the 77th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Scott. 91st Foot—Ensign W. 
G. C. Gordon to be Adjt. vice J. Gordon, killed in action. ; 

3d West India Regt.—Lieut. C. M. G. Quantrille, from the 55th Foot, to be Licut. 





who exchanges. 


 — 
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NAVAL GAZETTE. 

Apira.ry, March 21.—The following promotions have this day taken place con- 
sequent upon the death of Admival Sir E. Hamilton, Bart. k.C.B.- Admiral of the 
Blue G. Barker to be Admiral of the White ; Vice-Admiral of the Red the Earl of 
Dundonald, G.C.B. to be Admiral of the Blue; Vice-Admiral of the White W. H. B. 
Tremlett to be Vice-Admiral of the Red ; Vice-Admiral of the Blue J. lmpey to be 
Vice-Admiral of the White; Rear-Admiral of the Red C. P. Bateman to be Vice- 
Admiral of the Blue; Rear-Admiral of the White Sir C. Napier, K.C.B. to be Rear- 
‘Admiral of the Red; Rear-Admiral of the Blue A. R. Sharpe, C.B. to be Rear- 
Admiral of the White; Capt. W. W. Henderson, C.B. K.H. to be Rear-Admiral ¢ 
the Blue. And the following officers have been also promoted to the rank of Retiree 
Rear-Admiral, under the terms proposed in the London Gazette of the Ist Septem- 
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without increase of pay—Captains J. Digby; C. Warde, K.H.; W. Ffa- 
J. Rattray; J. Allen. 


COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. | 
Tuesday, March 25. 


SsOLVED.—Hastings and Pagan, Rochdale, cotton-spinners— 

PanrxEnenirs vaale, woollen-manufacturers + far as regards R. Poem and A, 
Mt Cattermoul and Son, Norwich, builders—Davis and Co. Liverpool, mer- 
Stew Coward and Co. Anderton, salt-manufacturers—Hitchcock and Flower, 
chante. Place, Waterloo Road, saw-mill-proprietors—M‘Dowall and Topham, 
ng Street, printers—Jackson and Sampson, Orchard Street, Portman 
Little decorators—Crighton and Watt, Manchester, millwrights—W. S. and T. 
eaevell, Buekfastleigh, millers—Hardwick and Faweett, Le eloth-finishers— 
pace "snd Feather, Plymouth, tailors—Henry and Dodds, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
= jers—Catterall and Leach, Warrington, hosiers; Leach, Brother, and Co. War- 
build we hatters; and Leach, Ormrod, and Co. Runcorn, hosiers—Haycock and Co. 
ee egham mathematical-instrument-manufacturers—Drabble and Sanderson, 
aac saw-manufacturers—Hassell and Tarrant, Bedford Place, Commercial 
pes : Arbuthnot and Co. Liverpool, merchants; and Ewart and Co. Bom- 





ber 1846, 
rington ; 
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hiers— 
aeons pol regards E. Lyon—Lehmann and Sherretf, Leith, merchants. 
Bax«rvers.— ROBERT Avann, Canterbury, fellmonger, to surrender April 4, May 


§: solicitors, Venour, Gray’s Inn Square; Furleys and Mercer, Canterbury ; official 
assignee, Cannan, Birchin Lane—Roserr Westmacorr, Fulham Road, nurseryman, 
April 4, May 5: solicitor, Holcombe, Chancery Lane ; official assignee, Whitmore, 
Besin hall Street—Tuomas Brirren, Suffolk Lane, Cannon Street, wine-merchant, 
April 1, May 1: solicitors, Sewell and Co, Old Broad Street; official assignee, Bell, 
Coleman Street Buildings—Apam Cotyrr, Dover, jeweller, April 1, May 1: solici- 
tors, Harris, Moorgate Street; official assignee, Johnson, Basinghall Street —Joun 
GLASSPOOL, Regent Street, ladies’ bootmaker, April 8, May 6: solicitor, Wreford, 
Golden Square; official assignee, Groom, Abchurch Lane—Ricuarp Jackson, 
Selby , farmer, April 14, May 5: solicitors, Wedale, Selby; Bond and Barwick, 
Ses official assignee, Hope, Leeds—Aanon Crossr1eLp, Lanwonne, Glamorgan- 
shire, coal-miner, April9, May 7: solicitors, James, Merthyr Tydvil; Bevan, Bristol; 
official assignee, Miller, Bristol—Joun Srretx, Spotland Bridge, Rochdale, brewer, 
April 10, May 2: solicitors, Hitchcock and Co. Manchester; official assignee, 
Mackenzie, Manchester. 

Deripexvs.—April 16, Thompson sen. Osnaburgh Place, New Road, carpenter— 
April 17, Bennett, Chatham, corn-dealer —April 17, Smith, Ironbridge, Shropshire, 
pookseller—April 16, Laycock, Liverpool, iron-merchant—April 16, Blain, Liver- 
pool, stationer. | 

Certiricates.— To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—April 16, Watt, Southampton Street, Pentonville, baker—April 12, Giass, 
Queen’s Road, Bayswater, baker. 

Deciarations oF Divipenps.—Holloway, Ryde, bookseller; first div. of 5s. any 
Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers— Donovan, Oxford Street, fishmonger; first 
div. Sf ad. any Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—West, Mill Wall, Poplar, 
blockmaker; first div. of ls. 8d. any Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—IHas- 
lam, Hertford, chemist ; first div. of 5s. any Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers 
—Knight, Lewes, butcher; second div. of 5d. any Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall 
Chambers—Samuel, Bury Street, St. Mary Axe, silversmith; first div. of 1s. ld. any 
Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Green, Brighton, ironmonger; second div. 
of ld. any Tuesday ; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers. 

Scorcu SEavEsTRATION,—Taylor, Edinburgh, upholsterer, March 29, April 22. 








Friday, March 28. 

Partxersnirs Dissouvep.—Hick and Co. Bolton-le-Moors, engineers; as far as 
regards J. Hargreaves jun.—Hick and Hargreaves jun. Bolton-le-Moors, engineers 
—K. and L. Johnson, Birmingham, drapers—Busher and Son, Kendal, drapers—C. 
and J. Franklin, Bickenhall, Somersetshire, tanners—R. and B. Winmill, Stratford, 
butchers— Pearson and Irving, Salford, grocers ; and G. Irving and Co. Manchester, 

per-dealers—Brown and Trotter, Philpot Lane, wine-merchants—H. and 

ason, Bradford, Yorkshire, worsted-spinners—Joyce and Blake, Hinckley, Lei- 
cestershire, mercers—W. and E. Lane, Christchurch, Hampshire, grocers—Thomas 
and Dinsdale, Wellington Street, Strand, medical-agents—T. F. and A. F. Evans, 
Philpot Lane, merchants— Bromilow and Schofield, Eccleston, coal-proprietors—J. 
and G. Clapham, Lower Clapton, grocers—Turner and Elliott, Brighton, milliners— 
Merrett and Co. Birmingham, pin-manufacturers—Crosland and Co. Huddersfield, 
woollen-cloth-manufacturers; and J. Hanson and Co. Huddersticld, spinners—J 
and J. Dawson, Huddersficld, cloth-finishers—Green and Cobb, Devonshire Street, 
Queen Square, plumbers—Kay and Co. Manchester, manufacturing-chemist 
far as regards W. Walker— Rhodes and Warburton, Rochdale, stone-dealers— Lewis 
and Dawes, Wallsend Pevensey, Sussex, coal-merchants—Holme and Roberts, Man- 
chester, cotton-spinners— Dennis and Co. Bristol, ironmongers—Ilorsfall and Wild, 
Huddersfield, dyers—Bell and Co. Baker Street, ironmongers—Edwardes and Cole- 
man, Wolverhampton, surgeons—J. and G. H. Brockbank, Crawley Street, So- 
mers Town, pianoforte-makers—Gourlay and§Co. Port Dundas, Glasgow, distillers — 
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Buchanan and Co. Glasgow, coach-builders ; far as regards J, Turnbull. 

Bayxrupts.—ALLEeN Coryer jun. Dover, jeweller, to surrender April 1, May 1: 
solicitor, Harris, Moorgate Street; official assignee, Johnson, Basinghall Street— 
Groner Garnnam, Rougham, Suffolk, farmer, April 11, May 9: solicitors, Hensman, 
Basing Lane; Wayman and Co. Bury St. Edmund's; official assignee, Cannan, Bir- 
chin Lane—Hexry Mepworrn, Wisbech St. Peter, grocer, April 5, May 9: solici- 
tors, Abbott and Co. New Inn ; Watson, Wisbech ; offi assignee, Cannan, Birchin 
Lane— Water M‘Dowaut, Little Queen Street, printer, April 5, May 9: solicitor, 
Edmunds, South Square, Gray’s Inn ; official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street— 
Ricuarp Pree, Brighton, wine-merchant, April 14, May 10: solicitors, Bridger 
and Collins, King William Street ; official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers — 
Samvet Turner Jay, Badley, Suffolk, miller, April 9, May 9: solicitors, Trinder and 
Eyre, John Street, Bedford Row; Archer, Stowmarket ; official assignee, Stans- 
feld, Basinghall Street —Joun GLassroot, Regent Street, bootmaker, April 8, May 6: 
solicitors, A’Beckett and Sympson, Golden Sq.; official assignee, Groom, Abchurch 
Lane—Henry Curistoruer Bu..1xG, Cheapside, silversmith, April7, May 12: solici- 
tor, Peddell, Cheapside; official assignee, Edwards, Sambrook Court —Ricuarp Jack- 
son, Selby, tanner, April 14, May 5: solicitors, Wedale, Selby; Bond and Barwick, 
Leeds ; official assignee, Hope, Leeds—Joun Pow .rstanp, South Tawton, Devon- 
shire, dealer in seeds, April 15, May 6: solicitors, Fulford, North Tawton; Tanner, 
Crediton ; Stogdon, Exeter; official assignee, Hirtzel, Exeter —Wint1iam Grirrirus 

iLtiams, Carnarvon, woollen-draper, April 10, May 15: solicitor, Williams, Liver- 
pool; official assignee, Bird, Liverpool—Samvuet ArMstrone, Bolton-le-Moors, 
glass-dealer, April 14, 28: solicitor, Marsland, Bolton-le-Moors ; official assignee, 
Fraser, Manchester—Rosert MILLer and ALEXANDER Srreer, Lancaster, builders, 
April 7, 29: solicitor, Blackhurst, Preston; official assignee, Pott, Manchester. 

Drvipenps,— April 25, Edwards, King Street, Bloomsbury, dressing-case-maker— 
April 24, Willis, Trowbridge, wool-broker—April 24, Dunn, Hastings, builder— 
April 30, Keevil junior, Bristol, draper—April 25, F. and S. Shute, Crediton, wool- 
len-manufacturers. 

Cerriricates.— To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—April 25, Friedeberg, Houndsditch, furrier— April 23, Evans, Merthyr Tyd- 
fl, ironmonger. 

Drctarations or Drvipenps.—Broughton and Garnett, Nantwich, bankers; fifth 
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div. of jd. April 5; Edlestons, Nantwich, or afterwards on any Wednesday urner, 
Liverpool—Thompson, Manchester, gunpowder-dealer; first div. of 2s. 24. April 8, 


ay; Fraser, Manchester—Griffith and Pearson; fourth div. 
of lid. on any Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Johnson; div. of 20s. on se- 
parate estate, and first div. of 3d. on joint estate, on new proofs, on any Tuesday ; 
Penn ll, Guildhall Chambers—Prior; third div. of 5}d. on any Tuesday; Tennell, 
Guildhall Chambers—Elliott ; first div. of 3s. 1)d. on any T uesday ; Pennell, Guild- 
hall Chambers —Cramond; first div. of 3s. on any Tuesday ; Pennell, Guildholl 
Chambers—Law; third div. of 4s. 114d. on any Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall Chan- 
bers—Thorold; second div. ls. 7d. on any Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers 
Joyce; third div. of 34d. on any Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Coldrey 
div. of i\d. on new proofs, on any Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Clarke, 
Soleosars div. of 6d.; Loseby, Leicester—Elliott, Leicester; div. of 1ld.; Loseby, 
iecster. 











Scorcu Sravestrations.— Patrick, Glasgow, commission-merchant, April 4, May 2 
—Dune in, Newton-upon-Ayr, builder, April 3, 24—Mackay, Helmsdale, merchant, 
April 2, May 1—M. Hannay or H. Grant, Glenmoriston, Inverness-shire, April2, 23— 
M‘Milan, Inch, Wigtownshire, farmer, April 4, 25-—Baxter, Edinburgh, corn-dealer, 
March 31, April 23—White, Glasgow, jeweller, Apri] 5, 28. : 








PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 


Sa 










turd. Thurs. | Friday. 
—_—- eee | cee ee 


—| Tuesday | Wednes 










































































3 per Cent Consols .....ccccecccecesees) 96) 964 | oe | 96) | 968 
Ditto for Account ... ° ob 963 | 96 965 | 964 
3 per Cents Reduced . -| shut —_: —_ _ —_—-i 
3) per Cents ....... .| shut oe — -— —- = 
Long Annuities ..... .| shut - = — oe —- -— 
Bank Stock, 8 per Cent. . shut — — — —. — 
India Stock, 10} per Cent | shut —— — —- — —_ 
Exchequer Bills, 1jd. per diem . 55 pm — | & a“ 50 53 
India Bonds, 3} per Cent ........00004. {62pm.{ 60 | —— | — sz |S? 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian ........... ---S5p.Cct); — | Massachusetts (Sterling). ..5 p. Ct. 106 
Belgian Ab 96} | Mexican .. 5 — sat 
Ditto 24 — —_ | Michigan . ese &t— 
Brazilian ... 45 — —_ | Mississippi (Sterling) t— a 
Buenos Ayres . st-— 54} | New York (1858) .... 46 =— Bry 
Chilian...... é&s— — § BRED cesece ccc t— 106 
Danish .. 3a— — | Pennsylvania s6— 5S 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) ..2) — 55h | Peruvian..... Aj— SS} 
BRED cc cccccccececoscccce ‘— 92 | Portuguese. 56— 89 
French i 57f. 25e Ditto. .. Se 
Ditto .. t— _ Russian . 5 1log 
Indiana (5 Aas 72 || Spanish . i—_- 21 
Illinois st— —— |; Ditto... &t«=— EM 
Kentucky... _—- —_— Ditto (Passive) .....ccccccceseee © 6 
Louisiana (Sterling) 5 — | Wexd | Ditto (Coupons) 8 
Maryland (Sterling) ...... 5— 88} | Venezuela Active. 32 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattwars— | Banxs— 
Caledonian ...6.6ececececeseeess 14} | Australasian ....... eocese eoecee —_ 
Edinburgh and Glasgow 35 | British North American —_ 
Eastern Counties . 7 ee seegae —_— 
Great Northern .. 17 | Commercial of London.... —_ 
Great South. and West. es 43 | London and Westminster . ee 27 
Great Western .....666cceeeeeeee 89 | London Joint Stock ...... ee if 
Hull and Selby... ° 102 \ National of Ireland. . eee 205 
Lancashire and Yorkshire eee 61 National Provincial ... —_— 
Lancaster and Carlisle ........... st Provincial of Lreland . . 43 
London Brighton and South Coas! 95 i} Union of Australia . .. — 
London and Blackwall. .... oz 8 || Union of London... ........... 123 
London and North-western 1294 MInEs— 
Midland .....0seeeseeeeees 63 | BOIMMOS 206000 ceccccccccscccees _ 
North British ... 10} | Brazilian Imperial..... 4h 
Scottish Central..... os 174 || ‘Ditto (St. John del Rey) ee 155 
South-eastern and Dover ees 274 i Cobre Copper. ......6.cececeeeee 36} 
South-western .....6.0eeeeeeeee 8Y MISCELLANEOUS— 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick. .. 21} ! Australian Agricultural, ........ 15 
York and North Midland ........ 27) |} Canada, . 464 
Docxs— l Ge 285 
East and West India............. | M44 » —_ 
1135 |} ‘Royal Mail Steam 7 
76 South Australian a4 











BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 


Saturday, the 22d 


day of March 1501. 


ISSUER DEPARTMENT. 





Notes issued ......-++0. eseceee £27,715,620 Government Debt. ..........«+ 
Other Securities ...... 
Gold Coin and Bullion . 
| Silver Bullion,........ 
£27, 715,620 
DEPARTMENT. 


Proprietors’ Capital . 
ost 







Public Deposits 
Other Deposits........... 
Seven Day and other Bills 


BANKING 
553,000 


Government Securities (in- 
cluding Dead Weight Annuity) £14,145,250 

Other Securities. ........6.0006 123 

MEOES cccccccccccece 

Gold and Silver Coin 











BULLION, Per oz. 

Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard... .. £317 9 
Foreign Gold in Coin, Portugal Pieces 0 0 © | Iron, British Bars.... 5 10 © .. 
© 4118 | Lead, british Pig..... 


New Dollars . 





Silver in Bars, Standard ............ 05 |} 


METALS. 
Copper, British Cakes £84 0 0 .. 





00 
00 
710 6,., 0 0 
oo 


Steel, Swedish Keg... 14615 0. 





GRAIN, Mark Lane, March 24. 























® «#.| s 8.| ‘ s. | . 
Wheat, R.New 34 to38 | Rye.. 23to24 | 28to 30 | Oats, Feed .. 17 to 18 
Fine 38—42 | Barley —2 y .- 4—26 Pine ., 1#8—19 
Old .. . 36—38 Malting . | Roilers 26—245 | Poland 19—20 
White 36—40 | Malt, Ord. .. Beans, Tic 23— 24 | Fine 20 —21 
Fine .... 41—a3 Fine TAS wccccce 26 — 27 Potato ia 





Super. New. 44—45 | Peas, Hog.... 2 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 





Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. 








Indian Corn, 28—30 | Fine ., 24—25 


| WEEKLY AVERAGE 
| For the Week ending Marx 
4.) Wheat .... 37*. Ad. | Rye 






Wheat ... 37s. 24. | Rye ....... 235, 8 
Barley .... 22 11 Beans . 2 «6G Barley ..... 23 3 | Beans eee 
Oats ...... 16 3 | Peas - 26 3 | Gate ....... 16 9 | Peas...cc.0e 2 





Town-made . 
Seconds ... 
Essex and Suffolk, . 
Norfolk and Stockton ... 
American 
Camadian «2.6... cceceeecees 2 
Bread, 5}4. to 7d. the 4b. loaf. 





M 


32 





22 











PROVISIONS 


435 | Butter—Best Fresh, 13s. Od. per doz. 
— 40 Carlow, 41. 6s. to 41. 10s. per cwt 










| Racon, Irish ......++0. to 50. 
| Cheese, Cheshire — 70 
| Derby Plain .. — 60 
| Hams, York — 7 


| Eggs, French, per 120, 4s. Od. to 5s. 6d. 








BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 











Newoatse anp DEN HALL.* Surrnrieny.* 
s. d. d L . dad. 6. a, 
Beef 2 sseee 2 2tO3 4t0O3 8 
Mutton 2 soeee 39 4— 4 4— 4 8) Beasts 
Veal .. 210—3 @€—4@ O aosee 30—4 0—4 6 Sheep 
Pork... 2 34-3 8—4 3 Calves 
amb... 0 O0—0 O0—0 © ..... oo-—-e —0 0 Pigs 
* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
HOPS | WOOL. 
Kent Pockets ..........ee000 76s.to S45. | Down and half-bred Hogs per Ib. 


0 — lO 
“i — ww 
o—- 0 


Choice ditto... 
Sussex ditto... 
Farnham ditto 





| Wether and Ewe. ..........0e00 — 12 
Leicester Hogget and Wether.... 12 — © 
Pine Combing...... os 





HAY AND STRAW. 
CUMBERLAND. 
Bis. to Sie 
“oo — 70 
“ - o 


Hay, Good... 
Inferior . 
Wew oo... 








(Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 


SMITHFIELD 
76s. to 7s 


Wuarirrcnarta. 


Os. to Tae, 





4 — 58 SY 

o— oe o— 
a — & 7 —ws& 
21 — 27 ue 





OILS, COALS, CANDLES 





Rape Oil. ... 6. ccecceencee ( 

Refined .... ( 
Linseed Oil eens 3.3 
Linseed Oi1-Cake ..... ..perlo00 910 0 


Candles, per dozen, 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 
Moulds (64. per doz. discount) 7s. 0d 

Coals, Hetton......cccscccesess 5 9 
TOOS ceccccccccecccccssccecce 6 9 


GROCERIES. 
Tea, Rohea, fine...perib.* Os. 1d.to O# 34, 
| Congou, TNE . 26... e eee 14 = 4 
| Souchong, fine ...... se 3 —23 @ 
| * In Kond—Duty 2s. 1d. per Ib. 
| Coffee, fine (in bond) per ewt, 76s. to 106s, 








i Ord covece 50 — 52s. 
| Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt... 278. 97. 
| West India Molasses..... 13s. Od, to 15s, Gd, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


(Saturday, 





I GRAND EXTRA NIGHT, uniting the talents of =a} 
Caroline Duprez, and Madlle. Fiorentini, Sig. Calzols M. 
Poultier, Madile. Carlotta Grisi, and Madlle. Amalia Ferr 3. 
—It is respectfully announeed that aGRAND EXTRA NIGHT 
will take place on Tuurspay next, April 3, 1851, 
be performed Auber’s celebrated Opera, entitled ‘Gus 
Ill. ou LE BAL MASQUE. Amelie, Madile. Fiorentini, 






Ar- 
vedson, Madile. Feller ; and Oscar, (Page of the King,) Madlle. 





Caroline Duprez; Ankostrom, § Lorenzo; Dehorn, Sig. 
F. Lablache; Ribbing, M. Poultier; Gustave ILL, Sig. Cal 

zolari. In the Ball Scene, Madile. Carlotta Grisi will appear 
in a Grand Pas, assisted by Madlles. Aussandon and Dantoine. 
With various entertainments in the BALLET DEPART- 
MENT, in which Madlle. Carlotta Grisi, Madlle. Aussandon, 
Tedeschi, Dantoine, Madlle. Amalia Ferraris, MM. Gosselin, 
Ebrick, and Charles, will appear. Applications for Boxes, 
Stalls, &c. to be made at the Box- office. 


I R. KAHN’S GRAND ANATOMICAL 


MUSEUM, 315, Oxford Street, is NOW OPEN, from 
10 o'clock in the Morning till 10 at Night. Popular lectures 
explanatory of the structure and functions of the human body 
will be delivered by an Eng ish medical gentleman at the ful- 
lowi lowing h hours, viz , 1, 3,5, 7, and 9 o'clock. Admission, 2s. 


+ Pp ra , , yo 
HE FERNS HYDROPATHIC ESTA- 
BLISHMENT, Alderley Edge, Wilmslow, Cheshire.— 
Resident Physician, HOWARD JOHNSON, M.D. Situated 
on the London and North-western Railw: ,and ten minutes’ 
walk from Alderley ¢ io 
Just published, The REATMENT of INCURABLE DIS 
EASES, by Howanp Jounsox, M arge 8v yth, pri 
Also, by the same Author, RESEARC HES into the 
FECTS of COLD WATER upon the HEALTHY BODY, to 
illustrate sa og in disease ; large vo. cloth, price 4s "ed 
Loneman and Co. 1 on, 



























Reeve & , Henrietta St. Covent Garden. 


Ben 
r yr 

\y ALU ABL E nL ite RARY PROPERTY 

—STOCK, COPYRIGHT, and STEREOTYPE PLAT 
of DR. LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLOP ADIA.,— MR. 
HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, at the London Coffee 
house, Ludgate Hill, on Wepxrspay, the 16th of Arrit, at 
One o'Clock precisely, the entire Copy right, Stock, Stereo- 
type Plates, Steel P lates, and Wood-cuts,of Dr. LARDNER'S 
CABINET CYCLOP DI A, in 133 Volumes, foolscap 8vo. 
together with the Copyright of Sir JAMIE fACKINTOSH'S 
HISTORY of the REVOLUTION in E ND in 1688 nd 
the Copyrights, or Shares in the Copyrigh f the separate 
of HERSCHEL’S OL TL 

























Editions, in Svo S of ASTRO- 
NOMY, BISHOP THIRLWALL’'S HISTORY of GREECE, 

and of (in One Volume, I2mo.) Dr. SCHMITZ’S ABRIDG 
MEN Ss HISTORY of GRE ot “ 





Toft BISHOP THIRL WAI 
Capiner Cyctc IA 
Works on History, Bic 
and Manufactures ; 
Eminent Writers of the age in the various departments. 
Independently of the Three separate Works above enume- 
rated, the Series consists of 1615 double foolscap 
Stereoty pe Plates, with numerous Steel Plates and Engravings 
on Wood 
Particulars and Conditions of § 
Mr. HODGSON, 192, 


E JONOMIC LIFE 
4 SOCIETY 
The Right Hon. Sir T. Frankland 
Chairma 
Henry Frederic Stephenson, Esq. Deputy Chairmw. 
Advantages—The lowest rates of Premium on the Matua 
System. 
The whole of the Profits divided among the Assured every 
Fifth Year 
The sum of 274,0007, was added to Policies at the last Divi- 
sion, which produced an average Bonus of 624/, per Cent on 
the Premiums paid. 
The Assurance Fund execeds 1,000,000/, 
per Annum, 
Loans granted on such Policies as are purchaseable by the 
Society. 
For particulars apply w. ALEX. MACDONALD, Secretary, 
. New Bridge Street, Blac kfriars. 






braces a body 





phy, Literature, the Sciences, can. 











Sale may be had of 
leet Stree 





ASSURANCE 


Lewis, Bart. M.P 








Income 180,000/. 





. 
HE GENERAL LIFE AND FIRE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. Established 1837. Em- 
powered by Special Acts of Parliament. 62, King William 
Street, London, and 21, St. David Street, Edinburgh. Capital, 
One Million Directors. 
George Bousficld, Esq Chas. Hindley, me MP. 
Thos. Challis, Esq. and Ald Thomas Pipe 
Jacob Geo. Cope, Esq Thos. B. Sim 
John Dix Esq Hon, ©. P. Vi 
Joseph Fletcher, Esq John Wilks, Esq 
Richard Hollier, Esq Edward Wilson, ‘Esq. 
Auditors 
| William Hunter jun. Esq. 
George Meck, Esq. 
Secretary—Thomas Price, LL.D. 
Minar ENR Cuaneee, Esq 
Solicitor—Stephen Walters, Esq 
Annual Premiums for the Assurance of Lo0l, payable at 

















Joseph Dawson, Esq 


death. 

23 30 35 40 45 
£s. a, £s.a £s.d £s.d £s.a 
BIOS wooo DUS wore. 27GB 1... BUF + 860 
THE FOLLOWING ARE AMONGST THE DISTINCTIVE 

FEATURES OF THE COMPANY: 


1. Entire freedom of the assured from responsibility, and 
exemption from the mutual liabilities of partnership. 

2. Payment of claims guaranteed by a capital of 1,000,000/, 

In the LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

1, Assurances are effected on participating and non-partici 
pating tables, on ascending and descending scales, for short 
periods, and by policies payable at the ages of 65, 60, 55, or 50, 
or previously in the event of death. 

2. Premiums paid annually, half-yearly, or quarterly, in : 
limited number of payments, in one sum, or on increasing or 
decreasing scales. 

3. Policies on the participating scale immediately interested 
in the profits of the Company. 

p age of the assured admitted, cn satisfactory evidence 
being presentec 

5. Policies assigned as security not forfeited by duelling, 
suicide, or the execution of judicial sentences. 

In the FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
furniture, stock in trade, mills, 




















Houses, 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE — | 


| 


| also exhibit much economy and improver 


} 120 


Pp 
comprising Contributions from the most | 


| of Chicory, we 


| that they shall let their customers know the 


] J. and D. NICOLL, MERCHANT 

e CLOTHIERS, PALETOT PAT TEES, Manufacturers 
of Cloth, and Inventors of the REGISTERED GUINEA 
TROUS The latter , like those popular garments the 
ONE and TWO GUIN ’ REGISTERED PALETOTS, will 
nt, style, comfort, 
London—only in Regent Street, from 114 to 
Agents in all parts of the 












and durability. 
inclusive), or 22, Cornhill. 
country. 


7 ° 
\ TATCHES and their Management.—T. 
COX SAVORY and Co. have published a Pamphlet de- 
scribing the constructions of the various Watches in use at the 
present time, and explaining the advantages of each, with 
Lists of Prices. It is intended to give the information which 
should be obtained previous to the purchase of an article the 
ipal characteristics of which should be accuracy and 
bility. It also conti remarks on the proper manage- 
ment of a watch by the w r. It may be had gratis, on ap- 
plication personally or by post.—T. Cox Savory and Co. 47, 
Coruhill, London, seven doors from Gracechurch Street. 


O LADIES.—ROWLANDS’ KALY- 


DOR for the Skin and Complexion, by its action on the 
and minute secretory vessels of the Skin, expels all 
















pore 





impurities from the surface, allays every tendency to inflam- | 


mation, and thus effectually dissipates all redness, tan, pim- 
ples, spots, freckles, discolourations, and other cutaneous vi- 
sitations. The radiant bloom it imparts to the check, and the 
softness and delicacy which it induces of the hands and arms, 
ender it indispe nsable in every toilet 

Rowland’s Kalydor” are 








*Kalydors” for sale. The words“ 
on the wrapper of the genuine article. Price 4s. 6d. and 
Ss. 6d. per bottle.—Sold by the Proprietors, at 20, Hatton 
Garden, London, and by all respectable Chemists and Per- 
fume rs. 


71 ~ , , 

TUMBER ONE SAINT PAUL'S 
4 CHURCHYARD. In Midsummer 1849, at the recom- 
mendation of Chambers'’s Edinburgh Journal, The Economist, 
Times, Weekly Dispatch, and of many other organs of public 
opinion, we introduced Chicory on its own merits to the no 
consumer At the time of our doing so we published 
a Circular, more than three million copies of which we caused 
to be distributed, “On Chicory and the Adulteration of 
Coffee.” In that cireular we entered fully into the question, 
which has lately been revived, of the gross substitutions that 
were and now are in many instances palmed off upon the pur 
chaser not only as Chicory, but even as Coffee, such substita 
tions at the same time containing not a particle cither of the 
one or of the other produce. 

It is well known that a great number of consumers prefer 
Coffee mixed witha little pure Chicory, and after most mature 
consideration we have det ined on following the subjoined 
recommendations of the Morning Advertiser, of the Lith inst. 
and of the Lancet newspaper of the same date— 

* What we would suggest as the proper course to be adopted 
in the matter would be this: that the retail grocers should be 
prevented from selling as pure coffee 
there is an admixture of chicory. * * * * But while 
we would prohibit the retail dealers in tea and coffee from 
selling that as pure Coffee in which there is a certain amount 
would accord to them a continuance of the 
permission which they now legally have to sell an admixture 
of Coffee and Chicory ; only rendering it compulsory on them 
fact It would 
then be for their customers to make their choice; to say 
whether they preferred Coffee in that state of perfect purity 



























| for which Ceylon merchants are such zealous advocates, or 


| to say that owing to the far richer 


unt of Chicory. We will undertake 
flavour as well as greater 
retail dealers would sell 


mixed with a certaina 





cheapness of the mixed article, the 


| fifty pounds of it for every one pound they vended of Coffee in 


| Mocha 


merchandise, | 


shipping in docks, rent, and risks of all descriptions, insured | 


at moderate rates 

LOANS from 100/. to 1000/. advanced on personal security 
and the deposit of a Life Policy to be effected by the 
borrower. 

A liberal commission allowed to Solicitors, Auctioneers, and 
Surveyors. 


Aa oF Al ry 
ME TCALFE and CO.’s NEW PATTERN 

TOOTH-BRUSH and Smyrna Sponges.—The Tooth- 
brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly in- 
to the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most 
extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
loose, ls. An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a third 
part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, whivh do not soften like common hair. Flesh- 
brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet- 
brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful man- 
ner. Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of 
direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ 
profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of 
agenuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at Mercaure, Binoiey, and 
Co.'s sole establishment, 130 8, Oxford Street. 








its pure state —Morning Advertiser 
Allow , however, for the sake of argument, that the 

admixture of Chic ory in moderate proportions is in the opinion 
of some persons 4n improvement, it is very certain that by 
others it is not considered to be so; and such, therefore, 
ought surely to be allowed a choice, and not be compelled, as 
at present they frequently are, to drink Chicory although 
they disliked it."—Lancet 

We fully agree with the preceding remarks, and the public 
may rest assured that all articles sold by us are, in truth and 
in fact, what they purport to be, and are sold under the names 
by which they are ordinarily designated. 

The following articl re roasted in silver cylinders, and 
the scale of prices is ann i. 

















eC 
PURE CHICORY. 
Finest Chicory Nibs,or ground in quantities, loose — Ib. 5d. 
Finest C hicory, . 6 


in 11b. leaden packages 














‘FEE AND CHICORY 3D. 
‘offee with much Chicory ....... per Ib. Os. Sd 
Coffee with less Chicory. .........66+ ve 0 10 
Good Coffee with Chicory eeeee 1 0 
Fine Coffee with Chicory. .... sone 1 2 
1 4 
ch « os ° 1 6 
Partic ularly choice Coffee with Chicory....... 1 8 
PURE COFFEE s 
Ceylon .....Native...csesceees -perlb. 1 @tol 1 
a 1 32 
1 1 4tol 6 
Jamaica....Good to fine. 1 2tel 4 
Very fine to fine st si 1 6tol lo 
Costa Rica., A strong and good ¢ ‘offe ec. re 1 38tol 6 





Choice Old to Finest, aged ,, 1 

A scale of profit as uniform as possible being observed 
throughout, and pure Chicory being much less expensive than 
pure Coffee, it must be evident that when Coffee and Chicory 
are sold mixed, a much better Coffee is used than when Coffee 
is sold pure co— 

13 our { at Is. dd. per lb... 

3 ounces of Best Chicory at 5d. per Ib. .. 
16 ounces or 1 Tb. of fine Coffee and Chicory mixed, 1 2 

It would no doubt be best if every purchaser could make it 
convenient to buy Coffee and Chicory separately, and adopt 
above or any other proportions for mixing that might be 





. Is. 1d 
ae | 








Beware of spurious | 


an article in which | 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No No. 
CLXXVII.—_ADVERTISEMENTS for the forth 

coming Number will be in time if forwarded to the 

Publisher by the 2d Aprit.—J, Murray, Albemarle St. 


MHE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. CXC. will be Published early in Aprit.— 

ADVE RY ISEMENTS and BILLS intended for in 

sertion are requested to be forwarded to the Pub. a 

lishers immediately. 

London: Loyoman, Brown, & Co. 39, Paternos 


ter Row, 
\ URRAY’S HANDBOOKS, 


1851,.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion in 
MURRAY'S HANDBOOK OF LONDON must be 
forwarded to the Publisher before the 15th of Apri} 
next; and for insertion in MURRAY'S CONTINEN. 
TAL HANDBOOKS, before the Ist of May. 
50, Albemarle Street, London, March 1851. 


QGHARPE’S LONDON MAG AZINE, 

h for Arrit, price ls. with Two Engravings on 
Steel, will Contrain— 

Ragland Castle. 

Household of Sir Thomas More. 

Life and Times of Curran. 

Sketches of Character: the Man of Tact. 

Lavengro a Philologist’s Dream. 

Autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini. 

Lewis Arundel. By Frank Fairleigh, 
London : Havi, Virrur, and Co. 25, Paternoster Row, 
PEEL, MAGAZINE 

for APRIL, pric 6d. ; or by post, 3s. Convarys: 
1. The Cloister-Life : the ties.—An Autobiogra- 




















. Eimpe ror Charles phy. II. Noon. 
2. Episodes of Insect 4 ife. 7. The P hilosophy of 
; The Best of Three; or Living. 


the Officer's Charger. 8. Mozart’s Pianoforte. 
American 9, 





4. Sketches of The Ministry and the 
Society. By a New- Papal Bull. 
Yorker.—Life at a|10. An Antediluvian Ro- 
Watering-pla mance. 

Lion in the Toils. 1l. The Age of Veneer, 

5. Materialism. Miss Part IIT. 

Martineau and Mr, 12. Financial Projects and 
Atkinson, Calculations. 
6. Phantoms and Reali- 


Joun W. Parker, West Strand. 


yee ECLECTIC REVIEW, for Arnit, 


Price ls. 6d. Contains: 
of Politics — Theory of Human 


London: 





1. The Science 
Progression. 
. Joanna Baillie’s Poetical Works. 
3. The People’s Dictionary of the Bible. 
. Lavengro ; the Scholar, the Gipsy, the Pricst. 
5. Lights and Shadows of the Olden Time. 
6. Dahomey and the Dahomans. 
7. The Rival Educational Projects. 
8. Review of the Month — Ecclesiastical Titles 
Bill, &c. &e. &e. 
This day is published, in foolscap 8vo. price 1s. cloth. 
THE RELATION of PHILOSOPHY to THEO- 
LOGY, and of THEOLOGY to RELIGION; or “8S. T. 
Coleridge, his Philosophy and Theology.” Reprinted 
from the Eclectic Review for January 1851. Revised and 
extended, Warp and Co. 27, Paternoster Row. 


{OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MA- 
GAZINE,. Edited by W. Harrison Arnsworrn, 
Esq. Contents for Apait. No, COCLXIV. 

All ‘the World and his Wife; or what brought Every- 
body to London in 1851, Chaps. rv. v. vi. and vir. 
Dennistoun’s Memoirs of the Dukes of Urbino, 

Gold. 

Borrow and Lavengro. 

The Fate of Charles de St. Leger. By the Author 
of ** Seven Years in the Wedded Life of a Roman 
Catholic.” 

Major Edwardes’s “ Year on the Punjab Frontier. 

; ge’s Sporting Tour. (Concluded.) 
Nat's Courtship. 


two 


— 




















Russian Diplomac y, &e. &e. 
Cuarman and i ALL, 193, Pic cadilly. — 
= JOHN A, STE ~ Me NON. 
Price 2s, 6d.; or by 7 : 
: ote DUBLIN UN Si VERITY 
MAGAZINE, for Ar RIL, 

Contatxs: Major Edwardes’s Year on the Punjab 
Frontier— Some Gossip about Chapelizod—John Bun- 
yan—Roche'’s Varieties of Literature—St. Patrick's 
Day in my own Parlour. By Jonathan Freke Slingsby 


History of the War of the Sicilian Vespers—Our 
Portrait Gallery, No. LXIII. Sir John A. Stevenson, 
Mus. Doc.; with an Etching—Maurice Tiernay, the 


Soldier of Fortune: Chapter XXIX. ‘ The Breakfast 
at Letterkenny”; Chapter XXX. “A Scene in the 
Royal Barracks Jhapter XXXI. “‘A Brief Change of 
Life and Country"—A Yarn about our Forefathers 
Leaves from the Portfolio of a Manager; No. IV 
Joanna Baillie. 

Dublin: James M‘Guiasnan, 50, Upper Sackville 
Street. Ww. S. Orr and Co. 2,” Amen Corner, London, 
and Liverpool. Sold by all Booksellers. 















Should the reductions of the duties on coffee, co 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, be carried into wacct, 
the above prices will, of course , be subject to alteration. 
DAK and COMPAN TEA MERCHANTS and 
for ROASTIN ‘OFFER in SILVER CYLIN 
NUMBER ONES INT PAUL'S CHURCHYARD. 








PA- 





DE RS, 
Lady- day 1851, 


“We put it to Coffee merchants and respectable 
whether it be not advisable that they should themselves take 
some steps to supply the public with cheap and effective 
Coffee mills."—The Lancet, 15th March 1851. 

The following has continually appeared in our prices cur- 
rent for now some y —‘*In order to insure to consumers 
the certainty of using only pure Coffee, Dakin and Comry. re- 
commend purchasers to buy their Coffee whole, and to grind it 
themselves With the view of affording every facility for so 
doing, Daxis and Comry. continue to supply an excellent 
cast-iron Coffee-mill, complete, with adjusting screw and ena- 
melled drawer, for the cost- pric eC, namely 3s fd.’ 

> ar N’ N’ r 

] OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND 

PILLS A CERTAIN CURE FOR SCROFULA OR 
KING'S EVIL.—Persons afflicted with this awful disease 
should have immediate recourse to these invaluable medicines, 
as it is a well-known fact, that many patients have been effec- 
tually cured by their use, after every other remedy had failed, 
and several have been restored to perfect health after being 
discharged from the Hospitals, and there pronounced incur- 
able. Holloway’s Ointment and Pills are efficacious in every 
variety of diseases of the skin, scald heads, bad breasts, and 
obstinate sores, and there is no case, however desperate, but 
will yield to the united powers of these sovereign remedies. 
Sold by all Druggists, and at Professor Hottoway's Establish- 
ment, 244, Strand, London. 


















dealers, | 











The April Number, price 2s. 6d. of 
\ jee *- MISCELLAN 
Witt Contain: 
Literary Men of the Last Half Century. 
My Volunteer Troop in Kaffirland. 
The Spirit of the Ocean—A Fairy Legend. 
Kidnapped for a Portrait. From papers found in 
the possession of an Ugly Man. By Robert 
Postans. 
Some Account of Judge Story of the United States. 
By Charles Sumner. 
Oh! the Ple: a Days of Old! 
Madrilenia; or Truths and Tales of Spanish Life. 
By H. Reconeveedl Wolff. 
Rambles in Sussex—The Wealden. By Thomas 
Forester, Author of ‘* Everard Tunstall.” 
The Gathering of the Nations—The Exhibition of 
Death of the Martyr Balthazar Gerard. 1851. 
The Kaffirs and the Kaflir War. By Lie ut.-Col. 
An Ice-Hill Party in Russia. : 
Execution of Fieschi, Morey, and Pepin. 
Author of ‘* Paddiana.” 
Scottish Hospitalities at Christmas. 
The Blind Lovers of Ch umouny. 
Latest Account of New Zealand. 
Dr. Acl.illi and the Inquisition —Dr. Townsend 
Reviews. fand the oe ° 
London: Ricnarp Bentiry, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 
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MAIt’s EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 
for April, — 1s. aie . 
> i Contents: A Review by De Quincey o' 
Lard Carlisle’ s Lecture on Pope -The Decline of Pau- 
orism—C uriositie " eed Cowe I's Interpreter The 
Forking Man’s Way in the World— Monks and Martyrs 
—Jack Raven’s First Murder—March Gales and the 
——-_— —SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and € ‘o. 





This day is published, 
LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
B No. CCCCXXVI. for Aprit. Price 2s. 6d 
CONTENTS : 
ey. Part Il. 
ay + -aceful Lieutenant and his Friends. 
Michael Angelo and the Friar. 
My Novel; or Varieties in English 
Narratives of Sorcery and Magic. 
Modern State Trials. Part IY. 
The Flowers’ Revenge. 
Latter Days of the Free-trade Ministry. 
Wit F BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London: 


MHE LITERARY GAZETTE, published 
this day, Contains: Reviews—1l. Biography of 
William Penn; Defence of the Macaulay Charges—2. 
Achilli’s Dealings with the Inquisition—3. Liebig’s 
Annual Report of the Progress of Chemistry —4. 
Horne’s Dreamer ont Worker—5. Le Tcheou-li, ou 
Rites des Tcheou New Edition of Albert Smith's 
Month at ae eed Summary Notices of New 


Life. Part 
I 


~The Romance of 
‘orger y- 


Books—New Works published in Paris—Tartutfe 

Paris Corresponde nee- Varic ties, &c. &e.—Price 3d. 

In In Weekly Numbei rs, price 2d.;: sts amped, 3d. ; Monthly 
4. 


Numbers, 

GARDENER; or a 
EVERY DEPART- 
AND RURAL AND 


*arts, (Five 


HE COTTAGE 
PRACTICAL GUIDE IN 
MENT OF HORTICULTURE, 
POMESTIC ECONOMY. 
Conducted by George W. Johnson —" Editor of 
the “ Gardeners’ Almanack,” Cottage Gardeners 
Dictionary,” &ec.; and assisted by a staff of able Con- 
tributors. In Monthly Parts, 2 d 








tid, 
NHE MAGAZINE OF BOTANY, 
HORTICULTURE, FLORICULTURE, and NA- 
TURAL SCIENCE, 
Conducted by T. Moore, F.B and W. P. Ayres, 





C.M.HS.; Botany: A. Henfrey, Ysa V.LS. Se 
The L iterary Tk partme nt contributed by the best Pr 
tical Gardeners in the Country. 

IDustrated with coloured Plates & Engravings on Wood. 
London: Wa. 8. Orr and Co, 2, Amen Corner. 
THE FOLLOWING PERIODICALS FOR APRIL 
Will be issued on the 31st instant. 


(\HAMBERS’S EDINBURGH 





ac- 





JOURNAL, Part 87 wae Os. 83d. 
SS PAPERS for the “#EOPLE. 
Part 15. . van © 

CHAMBERS’S LIBRARY for YOUNG PEQ- 

Pele Wile Bos sons ase 6 © 
CHAMBERS’S EMIGRANT’S MANUAL. 

Part 1. AvsTRALIA. ... eenes . 10 
COTTAGE GARDE Edited by G. W. 

Jounson, Esq. Part 30. . : vane OD 
COTTAGE G. ~-—> NER. Edited by G. W. 

Jounson, Esq. ( 7 0 


ol. 5. loth. , 
COTTAGE G tRDE NERS’ DICTIONARY. 


Part 5. 
DU BLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. No. 
GARDESE RS’ MAGAZINE of BOTANY. 

I So asteaicen oe 
Lou DON'S ‘BRITISH WILD | FLOWERS. 





7) aes ° ° 3 6 
PICTORIAL r AMILY “PIRLE. YP art 3. ue a & 
SHAKSPERE. (Knight's Cabinet E dition. 

Vol. 3. Cloth. oe 
London : Wa. S. Orn and Co. Amen Corner. 
CHAS. KNIGHT'S PERIODICALS for APRIL 1851, 


Sold in Weekly Numbers, Monthly Parts, 
and in Volumes. 
HE NATIONAL CYCLOPLEDIA of 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. Part XLVIII. Se- 
cond Half, price 6d. and Vol. XII. cloth lettered, price 
5s. completing the Work. 


HE LAND WE ‘LIVE IN. Part XL. 
price 1s.; and Vol. IV. handsomely bound in 
cloth, price l4s. completing the Work 


, NIGHTS PICTORIAL 
SPERE.— NATIONAL EDITION. 
and XIII. price Is. each. Section VI. price 2s. 6d. 
Vol. 1. COMEDIES, price 7s. 6d. was published March 
the Lith ult.—Vol. I. HISTORIES, price 7s. 6d. will 
be ready on the 20th inst. 


NIGHT'S EXCURSION TRAIN 
COMPANION. Nos. 13, 14, 15, 16, and 17, 
price 2d. each. Part III. price 9d. 


x Stems CYCLOPZEDIA of the 
INDUSTRY of all NATIONS. Nos. 23, 24, 
25, 26, and 27, price 2d. each. Part V. price 9d. 


"NIGHT'S CYCLOPLEDIA of LON- 
DON. Nos. 23, 24, 25, 26, and 27, price 2d, 
Part V. price 9d. 


| <—y RS with the BEST AU- 

THORS. Nos. 51, 52, and Title with Contents, 
&ec. price 14d. each. Part XIII. price Gd.; and Vol. 
IV. price 2s. 6d. completing the Y ork, (Ready on 
the 19th inst. 


prcToRri AL HALF-HOU bgt or MIS- 


SHA K- 


Parts XII. 


each, 


CELLANIES of ART. Nos. 45, 46, 47, 48, and 
49, price 2d. each. Part XI. price Od. Vols, 1. II. 
and III. uniformly bound, a, pri ce 2s. 6d. cach, are al- 


ready published. 
MPERIAL € YC LO. OP. EDIA; the BRI- 
TISH EMPIRE. Nos. 25, 26, 27, 28, and 29, 
piice 9d. each. Part VII. price 2s. 6d. (Ready on the 
(th inst.) - 

DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES OF MR. 
CHARLES KNIGHT’S PUBLICATIONS COM- 
PLETED AND IN PROGRESS MAY BE HAD ON 
APPLICATION, POST-FREE. 

London: Cnar.es Kyrenrt, 90, Fleet Street ; and 

Sold by all Booksellers, 


1 
——_ 
' 
| 


MODERN 





Now ready at every Library. THE NEW NOVELS. 
EVERARD TUNSTALL; A TALE OF THE KAFFIR WARS. 


By THOMAS FORESTER, 
In post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


NOBODY'S SON; 
OR THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
PERCIVAL MAYBERRY. 
An Autobiography. 


Author of ** Rambles in Norway.” 


In three vols. post 8vo. 
THE CONFESSOR. 
“The renegade, 
On whose base brutal nature unredeemed, 


Even black apostacy it-elf could stamp 
No deeper reprobation.” | Sovruey’s Roderick. 


In three =o post 8vo. 


THE DUCILESS ; 


OR WOMAN'S 


LOVE AND WOMAN'S ILATE, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 





MURRAY’S NEW HANDBOOK FOR LONDON. 


Farly in April will be published, 


A HANDBOOK FOR LONDON AS 


. LONDON : 


GIVING FULL 
IN THE METROPOLIS, 

PALACES. 

Pesiic BuitprNes. 

GOVERNMENT OFFICES, 

GALLERIES OF ART, 

CHURCHES. 

PARKs AND GARDENS. 

Mvsevas. 


RAILROADS. 


CLUBS. 


DESC RIPTIONS OF ALL 
’ INCLUDING 


Private Mansions, 


PRINCIPAL STREETS. 
IlosPrraALs AND 
PuBLic COMPANIES, 


River Taames. 


as a pocket volume, lémo., 


v7 ~ 
IT IS, IN 1851, 
PLACES AND OBJECTS OF INTEREST 
THE VARIOUS 
Docks. 
EXHIBITIONS. 
THEATRES. 
Pusiic Monuments. 
Excursions IN THE ENVIRONS. 
CONVEYANCES. 


ASYLUMs. 


*,.* The aim of this work is to give a stranger visiting London for the first time all that preliminary informa- 


tion which is so much needed respecting Lodgings, 


Taverns, 


Places of Amusement, &c.; and to describe those 


features of the metropolis best WORTH sERING, and the way in which they may be seen to the best advantage ; in 


other words, it is intended to make 


MURRAY'S HANDBOOK FOR MODE RN LONDON, a Guidebook for 


Strangers and Foreigners, on the plan adopted with so much success in Murray's ContinentaL Hanppook, 


JOUN MURRAY, 


Albemarle Street. 








On the Ist of April, Vol. 4 of a New, Revised, and 

Cheaper Edition, to be completed in 6 Monthly Vols, 

with 55 Maps and P lans, price 10s. each, cloth, 
z= tY OF THE WAR IN THE 
PENINSULA. By Major-Gen. Sir Wiictiam 
NAPIER. 

“The faithful, impartial, 
Sir Robert Peel's Speech. 
T. and W. Booxsk, Publishers, 29, New 

N.B. Immediate application should be made 
volumes to complete sets of the former large 
editions. 


and eloquent historian.” 


Bond Street. 
for odd 
type 


NDEX to TYTLER’S 
SCOTLAND, Fiast Eprriox, in 9 vols. 8vo.; also, 
INDEX to the Seconp Eprrion, in 9 vols. 12mo. ; = 
INDEX to the Turrp Eprrion, in 7 vols. 8vo. Price ! 

These Indexes do not refer to Marrers only, but 
also to all Names of Persons and PLaces occurring in 
the History. 

A. and C,. Brack, Edinburgh; 
London. Of whom may be had, the Second Edition of 
the HISTORY, now reduced to 2/. 5s.; and the Third 
Edition, reduced from 4/. 4s. to 2/. 12s. 6d. 


and LonemaN and Co. 


THE EMIGRANT’S MANUAL, 
\ COMPLETE MANUAL for EMI- 
GRANTS, embracing the latest and most trust- 


worthy information, is about to be issued by W. and R. 

Cuampenrs, It will be published in Parts, each referring 

toa distinct Field of Emigration. 

AUSTRALIA, 

is this day published, price 1s. 
W.and R. Cuampers, Edinburgh; W. 5. Oxr and 

Co. Amen Corner, London; D. N. Cuampers, Glas- 

gow; J. M*Guasuan, Dublin; and sold by all Book- 

sellers. 


Forming Part . 





NEW WOR 
THE L IBRARY FOR T HE TIMES, 

A Series of cheap popular Works, 
School, the Cottage, the Drawingroom, and the Study 

On the Ist of May will be published, price 1s, 
1 ie HISTORY OF THE CHURCH 

OF ENGLAND, during the Reigns of Henry 
VIII. Edward VI. and Mary: being the first portion of 
the Ecclesiastical History of this Country from the 
Reign of Henry VIII. to the Reigns of the House of 
Hanover. 

The plan of the work comprises three distinct series, 

arranged under the following heads 
1. , HISTORICAL SERIES. 
THE BIOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 
THE MISCELLANEOUS SERIES, 

a of one or other of these Series, in Parts or 
in Volumes, will appear Monthly. 

Each Volume will be complete in itself; handsomely 
printed in feap. 8vo. occasionally illustrated with 
Lugravings; and will vary in price according to its 
thickness. 

To Booksellers.—Prospectuses and Showboards will 
be ready in a few days, and may be had on application. 
Agents wanted for the principal towns. 

London : 4, Crese ent, Blackfriars ; and all Book sellers 


EASIEST AND QUICKEST METHOD OF AC- 
QUIRING FRENCH.— Mons. Le Pacr’s Frenca 
EpvucaTionaL and ConversaTIOnAL Works, designed 
to obviate the nec —“ of going to France to acquire 
the Parisian acc 

E PAGE'S. "PREN CH MASTER for 

4 BEGINNERS. Cloth, 3s. New and improved Edit. 

LE PAGE’S L’'ECHO DE PARIS. ISth Edition, 
cloth, 4s. 

LE PAGE'S oars OF CONVERSATION. 
Edition, cloth, 

LE PAGE Te PETIT CAUSEUR: being a Key 
to the Gift of Conversation. Third Edition, 1s. 6d. 

LE PAGE’S FRENCH GRAMMAR, Sixth Edition, 
cloth, 3s. 

LE PAGE’S READY GUIDE TO ag ENCII COM- 
POSITION. Second Edition, cloth, 

LE PAGE'S FRENCH P ROMP TE R 
VERSATION. Third Edition, cloth, 5s. 

LE PAGE’S PETIT MUSEE DE LITTERA- 
TURE FRANCAIS. Cloth, 5s. 6d. 

* Without attempting any royal road to the attain- 
ment of the French language, and without pretending 
that it can be acquired at sight, or learned without a 
master, M. Le Page has in his excellent series of edu- 
cational works rendered a thorough knowledge of that 
language comparatively easy. His system is peculiar 
and original, and has long since been stamped with 
public approbation.” — Bell's Weekly Messenger. 

Errincuam Wuson, Royal Exchange; and Messrs. 

LONGMAN, 








Sixth 





TO CON- 


HISTORY of | 


adapted for the | 








MR. THOMAS WAKLEY ON DEAFNESS, 
This day is published, price 3s. ; or post-free, 3s. 6d. 
YLINICAL REPORTS on the USE of 
GL = ERINE in the TREATMENT of DEAF- 
NESS. By Tuomas Wak vey, F.R.C.S.E. Surgeon to 
the Roy: ul Free Hospital, L ondon. Edited by W. Trx- 
pAL Roserrson, Resident Surgeon. 
Samvet Hicucey, 32, Fleet Street, Bookseller by ap- 
pointment to the Royal College of Surgeons of England. 


NEW WORK BY FRANK FAIRLEGH., 
In Monthly Parts, ls. with 2 Illustrations by Phiz, 
EWIS ARUNDEL; or the Railroad of 

4 Life. By the Author of “ Frank Fairlegh.” 

This Railroad, which is certain to succeed, because 
every one must make the journey noleas volen:, is now 
about to be thrown open to the public. The Capital (con- 
tents and illustrations) to be divided at least into 20,000 
shares, of ls. each. For further particulars apply to 
the work itself. 

London: Haus, Virrve, ¢ 25, Paternoster | Row. 


Prep ARSHAL the DUKE of 


and Co, 





WELLINGTON, K.G. and the RIGHT HON, 
SIR ROBERT PEEL, BART, M.P.—Painted from 
Life by PF. Winrennavrer, in 1844, by Command of Her 
Masesty. Pav and Dominic Conxacut and Co. 13, 
and 14, Pall Mall East, Publishers to her Majesty, beg 
to announce that this full- 7 ngth engraving, by James 
e amp, is published this « The Plate is dedicated 
by permission to her Maje = * and to H.R. H. Prince 
Albert. Artist's Proofs, 8/. 8s. 0d. Proofs before Let- 
ters, 6/. 6s. 0d. Proofs, 4/. 4s. Od. Prints, 2/. 2s, Od. 


eatiey *S PICTURE GALLERY. 
Part II. of this New and Cheapest Portrait Gal- 

lery ever published will be issued with the Magazines, 

on Monday, the 31st of March. Price One Suritone. 

Containing Four Beautiful Engravings, with Original 

Memoirs illustrating the Engravings. 
1 





. Porrrarr or Beeruovex, From an Original 
Painting. 

2. Porrrairr or tue Riowr How. Earn Sr. Vix- 
cent. From an Original Picture by Sir W. 
Beechey, R.A. 

3. Porrrarr or Henry tue Eronrn. From an 


Original Picture in the Court Room at St. Bar- 

tholomew’s Hospital. 

. Tue Pamiry or Grorce Vitirers, First Deke 
or Buckinouam. From the Original, by Hont- 
hurst, at Hampton Court. 

PART I. now ready, price One Sumiine, Contarns : 
1, Pornrrarr or Query Eizaprrn, engraved by 

Greatbach, from the Original by N. Hilliare, 

2. Joun Law, (projector of the celebrated Missi sippi 
Scheme,) engraved by Greatbach, from a rare 
print by L. Schenk. 

3. Captain Marnyar, R.N. engraved by Cook, from 
an Original Drawing by W. Behnes. 

4. Kino Cuaries Il. and Evizaveru, Peivorss Pa- 
LATINE, his Cousin, dancing at ‘the Hague, a 
highly-finished engraving, by Greatbach, from 
the Original by Cornelius "Janssens, in the Col- 
lection at Windsor Castle. 

“ Good in design, well got-up, and cheap.” —Literary 

Gazette. 

“Few things can be imagined more gneny de- 
lightful and more valuable. ‘This is a most varied and 
complete gallery of portraits of famous persons hi- 
therto presented to the public. It is good, and a cheap 
shilling’ sworth.”— Spectator. 

Ricnarp Beytiry, New Burlington Street, (Publisher 

in Ordinary to her. Maje sty. ) 


_ 


Offic ial Catalogue Office, 29, New Br idge Street, net, Black- 
friars, and at the Exhibition Building, Hyde Park. 


TOTICE. — Advertisements intended for 
4 the FIRST EDITION of a Quarter of a Million 
of the Small Catalogue, as also for the First Editions 
of the Illustrated, the German, and French Catalogues, 
should be sent in immediately, in order that they may 
be classified and printed forthwith. 


1. Insurance Offices. Taverns, and Lodging- 
2. Literature and the Fine house 
Arts. 6? oe es of Public Amuse- 
3. New Inventions. ment. 
4. Agricultural Machines; 7, Railway and Steam- 
and Implements. boat Arrangements. 
5. House Agency—Hotels, | 8. Classification of Trades 


and Miscellaneous. 
SPICER BROTUERS, ) 
Wholesale Stationers, { Joint Contractors to the 
CLOWES and sOns, | Royal Commission. 
Printers, 
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Just io Ri 
PUBLIC RI 
UNIVERSITIES. — London : 
GREEN, Paternoster Row; and all Booksellers. _ 


Tn the press sand shortly to be be peaiched, 1 
HILOSOPHY IN FENS. 
A Poeni in Twelve Chapters. 
Micuaet Coomes, 141, Regent Street. 


Now ready, 

HE GOLD WORSHIPPERS. 
By the Author of “ Whitefriars,” &c. &c. 

Parry and Co. 32 and 33, Leadenhall Street. 

had at upwards of 3000 Circulating Libraries. 

BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBR we, FOR APRIL. 
OMER’S ODYSSEY ; Hymns, Epi- 
grams, Battle of the Frogs sal Mice, and Frag- 
ments, literally translated into English Prose. Post 
8vo. 5s.—Henry G. Bony, York St. Covent Garden. 


BOHN’S CHEAP SERIES. 

HE CAPE AND THE KAFFIRS : 

a Diary of Five Years Residence ; with a Chapter 

of Advice to Emigrants. By H. Warp. Post 8vo. 
with Plate and Map of the Seat of War, price 2s. 

Henry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden. 


This day is published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. 
with a Map and other Illustrations, 
TOTES ON NORTH AMERICA; 
Agricultural, Economical, and Social. By James 
F. W. Jounsron, F.R.SS.L. and E. &c. Author of ** Lec- 
tures on Agricultural Chemistry and Geology,” &c. 
Wituiam Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


NEW WORK EDITED by E. WARBURTON, Esq. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 28s. bound, 
EMOIRS OF HORACE WALPOLE 
AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. Including 
Numerous Original Letters, chiefly from Strawberry 
Hill. Edited by Evror Warsvurron, Esq. Author of 
“*The Crescent and the Cross,” &c. 
Henry Corsvurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough St. 


~ Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
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BOOKS. 


JOHNSTON’S NOTES ON NORTH AMERICA.® 


Mz. Jounston, the well-known agricultural writer, was requested 
by the Legislature of New Brunswick to survey their Province 
and to give his opinion upon its agricultural capabilities ; their 
faith in which had been shaken by various circumstances,—our 
free trade legislation, the failure of the wheat and potato crops, the 
jgration of unemployed lumberers to the forests of the Southern 
States, and of dissatisfied farmers to the West and California. In 
compliance with this desire, Mr. Johnston left Liverpool for Ha- 
lifax, in July 1849. From Halifax he drove across Nova Scotia to 
lis ; whence he steamed to St. John, the chief port, and to 
Frederickton, the capital of New Brunswick. Eventually, Mr. 
Johnston may be said to have traversed the confines of the pro- 
yince, and to have surveyed in a rapid manner nearly the whole of 
the settled regions, not always well known to the Provincials 
themselves. But this was done at intervals: he made tours 
through the United States, as far South as Virginia, as far North 
as Buffalo on Lake Erie, and thence descended the St. Lawrence, 
till he reached the neighbourhood of New Brunswick. The time 
occupied in the tours was about eight months. 

The leading fault of the book of Notes is its length. This in part 
arises from the author's lecturing habit of prolixity, and a prone- 
ness to digressive discussion on topies of policy, which though sug- 

by the occasion are so general that they might be discussed 
anywhere. A main source of the length, however, is the great va- 
riety of subjects which engage the traveller's attention. Agricul- 
ture in a wide sense, embracing the system of husbandry, with the 
a ce of the country and the crops, is of course Mr. Johnston’s 
first object. Geology and mineralogy, as well as the inevitable agri- 
cul! conclusions to which they lead, come next; and with all 
these things are mingled the history of particular settlers and the 
ts of emigrants from the Old Country. There is besides the 
matter of a book of travels, the story of the day’s journey, 

the persons encountered, the observations on manners and customs, 
and the little incidents that give life and interest toa tour. The 
most important and attractive feature of the work just now, how- 
ever, is the comparison between British and American iculture, 
the inquiry into the effect of the American system upon the soils of 
the New World, and the specalation as to whether America gan long 
continue its present supplies of bread-stuffs to Europe. These topics 
are continually turning up, and are oftener than once formally 
discussed ; with negative conclusions. From the ignorance of the 
cultivators, the want of capital, the scarcity of labour, and probably, 
as Mr. Johnston seems inclined to think, from being the process 
most natural to a new country, the system of agriculture is slovenly 
and scourging. As soon as the land is cleared, it is exhausted by 





crop upon crop without proper rotation or manuring, till cultiva- | 


tion ceases to be profitable. There is not the skill or the will to 
attempt to restore the virtue of the soil: in thinly-settled dis- 
tricts, indeed, it is more profitable to clear new land than 
to restore the old, especially with the knowledge and means 
of the actual cultivators. The time requisite for this exhaustion 
of the soil depends upon circumstances. In poor lands it is quickly 
done ; in rich bottom lands it is astonishing how long the soil wi 
answer the most scourging demands upon it; but sooner or later 
the exhaustion is complete. Hence, cultivation for more than 
home consumption is continually receding further West ; even 
now some of the Atlantic districts (New York, for example) do 
not grow wheat enough for themselves, but have to import it. 
successive year adds to the further exhaustion of the sea- 


Eve 
eal cai, while it witnesses an increase of the population. In 


the new Western States the growing demand conduces to both | 


these results ; removing the wheat-producing districts still further 
and further from the countries to be supplied, and limiting, 
though not as yet perceptibly, the fertile land 

supplies. Of course the exhausted lands of the old States can 
be rendered productive by time and treatment; but this is a 
process which requires capital and skill. It is also an expensive 
and a slow process. Lefore it can be practically accomplished— 
that is, under existing cireumstances—the population of America 
will greatly increase to eat up the wheat ; while the wheat itself can 
only be produced in the older States at a cost similar to that of 
Great Britain. Mr. Johnston frequently intimates his opinion, 
that we have seen the best (or, as Protectionists would say, the 
worst) of American importation. The following is his formal con- 
clusion, after an elaborate review of his experience and the statistics. 

“T doubt very much if the United States can, in ordinary years, spare even 
80 large an export of wheat as this to meet the united demands of New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, the West Indies, and their many 
other markets besides that of England; and, as I have elsewhere stated, I 
believe the exportable wheat of the North American continent as @ whole is 
already a diminishing quantity.” 

Besides its direct bearing on the heartburning question of pro- 
tection or free trade, which may possibly turn up again, the in- 
quiries into the exhaustion of soils is connected with another topic 
of interest—the failure of crops. In addition to the potato, the 
wheat has failed in several countries along the seaboard. Mr. 
Johnston attributes this to degeneracy in the plant. When the soil 
is exhausted of its nutritive qualities by continual cropping with 
a particular plant, the plant itself degenerates, like an animal sup- 

* Notes on North America, Agricultural, Economical, and Social. By James F. 
W. Johnston, M.A., &c., Reader in Chemistry and Mineralogy in the University of 
Durham, In two volumes, Published by Blackwood and Sons. 


that can yield the | 


plied with insufficient food; and the longer the evil influence is at 
work, the more of course the constitution of the plant is enfeebled, 
till at last it becomes like a bad-conditioned patient, obnoxious to 
all outward evil influences, and even creating them internally. 
Some remedy for this may be found in change of seed, but the true 
remedy is in improved cultivation improving the soil. 

These two ample volumes are a proof of the advantage of a pur- 
suit, and skill in it, to a traveller who writes a book. Mr. John- 
ston was only oceupied eight months in his journey; a portion of 
that time was not spent in travel, and a great part of that travel 
was rapid journeying. But he brought to his task a thorough 
knowledge of his subject, and a practically trained eye, which 
knew what to look for, and recognized it as soon as it was seen. 
| His character and purpose brought him into connexion with men 
| who gave him the results of their experience, in order to elicit a 
| judgment, and not, as is often the ease with royal and noble, tra- 
| vellers, to disguise the truth; or they threw him among men who 
| had their stories to tell of struggle and success in a new country. 

Besides a vast mass of information connected with the agriculture 

of America, the volumes contain much useful advice respecti 

emigration. The conclusion of Mr. Johnston, confirmed the 
| opinion of almost everybody he met, is, “ If you are comfortable at 

home, stay there.” If you go out with a moderate capital and a 
knowledge of agriculture, buy a partially-cleared farm in a settled 
| district, which to the ignorance of its owner seems exhausted, or 
which he is impatient to leave for some other field of exertion. If 

you have small means or none, engage yourself to a farmer till 
| you have earned money and made yourself acquainted with the 
| country and its capabilities. In all cases, make up your mind to 
| hard work and the absence of “ agremens” as well as of home 
| comforts. After all, the main success, except with the mere la- 
| bourer, is a provision for children. Money cannot be made by 
| farming in America; and for speculation—whose very term implies 
| its risk—we suspect that a congregation of men, money, and dupes, 
| is essential. It may be questioned whether more has been made 

by “land-sales” in America than by railways in England; 
| whether the increased value of that belt of land, scarcely two 
miles wide, which surrounds the London of fifty years ago, is not 
more remarkable than any other the world can show. 

One good source of protitable speculation in a small way, if you 
are lucky enough to fall in with it, is the purchase of farms. e 
tie of home, or early association, has no influence in America, ex- 
cept in some of the older States, and in connexion with educated 
and wealthy men. ‘The farm where he was born, or the land which 
i he has cleared, is to an American nothing more than a bale of 
goods: he will sell at any time for a price, and for a low one if he 
is in hopes of a profit elsewhere. The doubts already alluded ot 
touching the prospects of New Brunswick, with the disposition to 
| emigrate, sometimes brought farms into the market “ dirt cheap” 
when Mr. Johnston was there. 

“T have alluded in the commencement of this chapter to the emigration 
from the province, which to some had been the cause of much anxiety. I 
heard at this place of the first striking example of the height to which the 
emigration fever will run. About eight miles from the mouth of the Eel 
river lies the Howard settlement, situated on a tract of good second-rate up- 
land, in the township of Dumfries. In this settlement a farm is at present 
offered for sale, consisting of two hundred acres, of which sixty acres are cleared. 
Four acres are in wheat, two in Indian corn, 24 bushels of oats have been sown, 
1} of buckwheat, and 20 of potatoes. There are also four cows, two oxen, two 
horses, two heifers, fifteen sheep, 20 tons of hay, with a house 20 feet by 30, 
and a barn 30 feet by 40. ‘The whole offered for 140/. currency (112/. ster- 
ling). The only condition is that of ready money. ‘The owner is said to be 
mad to go to Wisconsin, It ought not to surprise us that some of those who 
have shifted once—breaking loose from all ties of place and blood—should 
after a time have another access of the roving fit, and, right or wrong, in- 
sist on moving a second or a third time. Changing their country is to many 
like a change in their religion—they don’t know when or where they ought 
to stop.” 

The following is an example of another kind, where an exhausted 
farm has been sold, and purchased at “ less than half price,” by a 
man who seemingly knew how to use it. 

“ 23d August.—On leaving Woodstock this morning for Frederickton, we 
| drove along a rich intervale, four miles in length, to the ferry, where we 

crossed the river and proceeded down the left bank. While waiting for the 
boat, I made some inquiries regarding the ay! farm, on which I saw beau- 
tiful crops of oats and Indian corn. This farm consists of eight hundred 
| acres, of which from sixty to seventy are rich upper intervale land, pro- 
ducing forty bushels of oats and fifty of Indian corn, and valued by the 
owner at 10/. an acre. The rest is upland. The owner bought the whole 
two years ago for 700/. currency. It used to be valued at 1500/., but it has 
been long rented to an exhausting tenant, and the cultivated part has had 
no manure for thirty years, The selling-everything-off system was followed, 
and the rent in consequence had gradually fallen from 100/. to 40/. a year, 
| when it was sold. This exhausting system has been, and indeed still 1s, as 
| I have already remarked, the almost universally followed one in North Ame- 
rica. Ultimate poverty is the consequence of it to the farmer’s family, and 
finally a sale of the farm itself to some one who knows how to restore it. 
The old occupants then trudge farther West, buy cheaply in a new country, 
and again inflict the consequences of evil management on some still virgin 
spot. 
mi This farm is a very promising one still, to judge by the crops of Indian 
corn, oats, potatoes, and turnips I saw upon it. For money-returns in this 
quarter the farmer looks to his butter, cheese, and pork.” 

Agriculture, emigration, science, statistics, &c., are not the only 
topics of Mr. Johnston’s tour. Manners and character are often 
described. In common with many other writers, Mr. Johnston 
notices the independence of children and of women; making some 
obscure allusions upon the latter “evil” in great towns. 

“An anecdote told me by a friend at Dalhousie illustrates sy only 
one of the most important of the social and domestic differences by which our 
| own homes, and those of most of our colonies, are distinguished from those of 
| the United States. ‘ A settler of many years at Dalhousie, a shoemaker by 
| trade, had saved 500/. in money, and had five or six boys growing up, when 
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he took it in his head to go off to Wisconsin. Six months after his depar- 
ture, a small vessel from Quebec entered the harbour of Dalhousie, and, 
when evening came on, a depressed-looking man in shabby clothing landed 
from the vessel, and walked up to my house. When he came in, I was sur- 
prised to recognize my old neighbour the shoemaker. ‘ You are surprised,’ he 
said ; ‘but though I wasa fool to go away, I have had courage enough to come 
back. When t had got to Wisconsin, my boys—who had been good boys 
here—began to neglect their work, and disregard me. I durst not 
correct them, sir, or I should have been mobbed. They soon learned this, 
and my authority was gone. My heart was sore, my money was melting 
away, my children were a sorrow instead of a comfort to me, and talked of 
starting for themselves. I sold off and came down to Canada. ‘Now, my 
boys,’ says I, ‘ I have got you under the British flag again, and we'll have no 
more rebellion.’ So Ikept my boys in hand: but we did’nt get on as we used 
to do ; and, at last, I determined to come back to Dalhousie. What's the 
world to me, sir, if my boys are to be a vexation to me? But I have’nta 
penny of money ; and our clothing is so scanty that I am ashamed to bring 
them all ashore in daylight.’ 

“So I gave him,’ added my informant, ‘ the use of a house of mine that 
happened to be empty: his wife and boys were brought ashore the same 
night i, and they are again an industrious, if not so united a family as be- 
fore.’ ’ 

Bishop Burnet observes in his Travels, that at Rome an universal 
civility reigns among all sorts of people; for no man knows what 
another may grow to, since a simple ecclesiastic may become Pope. 
The same idea prevails in America, but with a different result: the 
mass are rude, and the few servile, though in this story the errand- 
boy comes out the best. 

“A key to some part at least of this running wild of the children was 
afforded me by a little circumstance which occurred to me in Albany. A 
friend of mine had a boy of twelve or thirteen years employed in his office to 
run messages and do other small affairs. This boy several times brought me 
notes from his master ; and while waiting for an answer, he would walk first 
to one table and examine the books and papers, then to another and do the 
same, and finally to the mirror, and arrange his hair in the coolest manner 
imaginable. I was amused with this for one or two visits. At last I said to 
him, that, in my country, we did not approve of little errand-boys taking 
such liberties, and showing so much conceit when they came into a gentle- 
man’s rooms; and I requested that, when he came with messages to me in 
future, he would sit down quietly till I wrote an answer. ‘The boy was 
amazed, but was very respectful ever after. His master told me nothing had 
ever mortified him so much, and at the same time done him so much good ; 
but when I asked why he had never set the a | right himself, he gave me no 
reply. On telling the matter to an American lady of my acquaintance, how- 
ever, she asked me immediately—‘ Were you not afraid to speak to the boy 
in that way? That boy may be President of the United States yet.’ ‘ And 
what then?’ ‘Why, he might do you a great deal of harm.’ It was now 
my turn to look amazed. It is not a persuasion that it is best for the boy 
which restrains reproof, but a fear that it may be worse for the reprover. 
This fear of one another, I was assured by various persons, amounts often to 
a species of tyranny throughout this Union.” 

The religious freedom of opinion in society rather startled Mr. 
Johnston; discussions being raised upon topics that are avoided at 
home, and belief or rather disbelief more freely avowed than here. 
This is an example with a new sect. 

“ In an excursion I made on the Old Colony railroad, I had the fortune to 
meet a young, very amiable, and I have no doubt very sincere Universalist 
clergyman. He was on his return to his father’s house from a preaching 
tour in Western New York. He described this singular sect as very prosper- 
ous and increasing: it numbers twelve hundred churches, seven fenioed 
ministers, and sixty thousand communicants in the States. It is particu- 
larly strong in Massachusetts ; and, as he assured me, many of the Unitarian 
churches are belicved to be tending towards them. 

“* This Universalist body possesses a very large measure of toleration; but 
he informed me that no exact statement of their doctrines is to be met with 
in books. They are not digested as yet; they are only in fact beginning 
now to philosophize their opinions. They have among them men of almost 
all other sects; all agreeing to make their special doctrines non-essential, 
and to unite on the ground that all go to heaven together. My informant 
made morality a condition to the attainment of future happiness, by the be- 
lief that each man goes to heaven with the dispositions and relishes he has 
about him when he leaves the world, and thus is in a more or less fit state 
for the enjoyment of heaven, occupies a higher or lower position of happi- 
ness, according to the life he has led on earth, and takes a longer or shorter 
time to progress towards the perfect enjoyment of the heavenly life. Thus 
there are different orders in heaven, ditlerent degrees of happiness; and a 
man’s behaviour here may be said in a sense to determine his condition in 
heaven through all eternity. One can see how upon a foundation of this 
sort an argument for moral living may be based, and how men may be no- 
minally kept together by it, where the charity is so large as to permit them 
to call by the name of brethren all who hold to their single characteristic 
opinion. 

“My accidental acquaintance was of the largest charity. He was well 
educated, and had studied theology three years at Cambridge, the best theo- 
logical school in New England, according to his view: he thought different 
forms of belief were suited to different men, to different classes, and to dif- 
ferent periods: he saw good and found good men among all sects. With 
this —— of good I perfectly coincided; but when he took the Mor- 
mons for his case, and, except no mang did not think there was much that 
was absolutely reprehensible in them, 1 could not coincide with him. It 
would have been useless to enter into controversy, but I could not help 
asking, in connexion with his notion of different forms of belief being 
adapted to different times and classes of people, if he did not hold that there 
was really any such thing as religious ¢ruth at all—if everything was non- 
essential. But the question elicited nothing. 

“We diverged into a conversation upon the Mormons and their practice of 
polygamy. I do not know how far the people on the Salt Lake, now 
asking for admission into the Union, really practise generally or hold polygamy 
to be legal. It will be difficult, I should think, in a new country like that, 
for many of them to obtain more than one wife: but supposing it to be de- 
clared legal among the people of the territory of Utah, and they apply next 
year, after having adopted a State constitution, for admission to the Union, 
the curious question arises, will Congress admit into the Union a State which 
practises and legalizes polygamy? I subsequently talked this matter over 
with other friends in Boston and elsewhere ; and there appears little doubt 
that Congress must admit the State, without any reference to the character 
of the State laws. The State must profess Republican principles, and that is 
nearly all the Congress can demand. Every State makes its own laws of 
divorce, and the whole article of marriage is a matter of State regulation. 
If the Legislature of Kentucky declared polygamy lawful, it would become a 
domestic institution, as slavery now is. Their Senators and Representatives 
would bring their harems to Washington with impunity; and if one of the 
wives eloped to Boston, the husband could reclaim her without doubt, as he 





sees 
now does his slave, all the laws of New England against bigamy notwith. 
standing. An accident of this sort would create as much excitement amo 
the females of the non-polygamous States as the arrest of fugitive Coloured 
men is now doing among the non-slaveholding States.” 


A less lax liberality, though still strange enough to Old Worlg 
habits, is shown in this story of the three Catechisms. 

‘The schoolmaster teaches the religious catechism which the parents of 
his pupils wish their children to learn. Thus, the same master sometimes 
teaches in the same school the Church of England Catechism, the Assembly's 
Catechism, and that of the Romish Church. The schoolmaster at Bay dy 
Vin was surprised that I should think there was anything remarkable in hig 
being required to teach all the three, though he said he had once before heara 
some one make remarks regarding it. He was himself a Roman Catholic - 
but it was enough for him that he had been ordered to do it.” , 

Some stories are told of Yankee lecturers,—fellows who, hayi 
failed in their immediate speculation, undertake to instruct the 
provincial public on any matter that they think attractive: ang 
such is the simple ignorance of the people, that the impostors con. 
trive to make this pay. 

“ At Dixon’s, I met with a Yankee pale and a Yankee maker of 
daguerreotypes, who, after a successful campaign in New Brunswick, were 
so far on their way to Lower Canada, to oe on the heads and faces 
of the habitants along the shore of the St. Lawrence. A certain number of 
these peripatetic philosophers find the British Provinces a profitable country 
to explore. I dare not venture to put down the number of dollars I after. 
wards learned that these men had carried with them from Campbelton, the 
little town to which I was going. Such men as these not unfrequently hunt 
in couples; and the French Canadians are capital game for them. To reach 
this race of men, they rarely come by the remote route which these two 
were taking. By Lake Champlain the road is shorter from New England, 
and the heart of the country more easily accessible. While I was on my 
short visit to St. Hilaire from Montreal, two of these experimenters ap- 

proached the St. Lawrence through the Eastern counties, by way of St. 

yacinth and the railroad. One of them, for two dollars, taught how to 
convert a barrel of flour into a barrel of soap in ten minutes! and the other 
sold, at a dollar a gallon, a black varnish, which was the best in the world, 
We are here in England as gullible as any nation on earth; but the gullers 
generally arise from among ourselves. It may not be, therefore, that a bet- 
ter education would protect the Lower Canadians much from this class of 
impostors. They are far out of the world, and simple because they are so; 
but education is a good thing in many other ways, and it may be fairly tried 
as a giver of greater practical wisdom too.” 

Although man, science, and the useful arts, are the principal 
subjects of Mr. Johnston’s book, yet scenery and incidents con- 
nected with land are not neglected. Here is an account of the 
descent of the rapids above Montreal, in a steamer. 

“ September 23.—At four in the morning we were again under weigh, and 
most of the passengers on deck, to witness the running of the three formi- 
dable rapids, which occur within the next sixteen miles. The descent was 
very interesting. The rapid current, the often narrow channel, and the 
care in steering, all told of difficulty in the passages ; and when one looked 
at the large ship, dodging as it were among the shallows and headlands, it 
appeared really wonderful that accidents should so rarely happen. s 
. + + + «© « « « « Of the rapids between Lachine and Montreal, the 
most formidable and dangerous is that of the Sault St. Louis. The descent 
of this rapid in so large a vessel created in my mind a feeling of surprise. 
In descending the Tobique, in my bark-canoe, with a single Indian polling 
and fending off, in quick and narrow and rocky rapids, I could not help 
admiring the nice tact, the instinctive perception, as it were, with which a 
gentle touch of the pole on the threatening rock, at the proper moment, kept 
all safe. Here, on the St. Lawrence, the same tact appeared, but with a 
greatly superior intellectual skill, in handling and guiding a large boat with 
a heavy cargo through a crooked channel, where the slightest oversight for a 
single moment would cast all upon the rocky shallows. 

* Let the reader fancy to himself a ledge of rocks running across the river, 
over which the water has a distinct fall, to the eye appearing to be some- 
where between six and ten feet, into deep water below. Through this ledge 
is a narrow channel of deep water, where the rock has been torn away, and 
through which the river rushes with great velocity. Below this ledge, at a 
short distance, is a second ledge of rock, over which the water falls, and 
through which, as in the case of the first, a natural gap or sluice-way exists. 
Between these two ledges deep water exists, but the openings of the two are 
not opposite to each other or in the same line. You must descend the one, 
then turn sharp in the deep water along the foot of the first ledge, and at 
the proper time turn sharp again to go through the other. The channel is 
a true zigzag; and to sail along this letter Z in the face of a strong current 
and a heavy pressure of water, requires a degree of skill and coolness in the 
captain and of mobility in the ship, which it requires a little consideration 
fully to realize. Four men at the wheel, and six at the tiller to guard 
against accidents, steered us safely down; and it was beautiful to see with 
what graceful ease and exactness the prow of the long vessel turned itself to 
suit the sudden turns of the rocky channel.” 


TALES AND TRADITIONS OF HUNGARY.* 

Tue really national tales of a country contain, as the writers inti- 
mate in the introduction, the elements of poetry without the poeti- 
eal art. The feelings and superstitions of the people, their shrewd 
observation and homely wisdom, are exhibited in a perfect if not 
in an artistical form. The aspirations of the human mind, longing 
for the ideal—for something better and higher than the present life 
—are shown in wildness and exaggeration; its romance, wishing 
for a stimulus beyond common existence, or for a rare if not an 
unattainable success, is displayed in worldly and geographical 
impossibilities. If the country ioe been settled by different races, 
or had a new religion engrafted upon an old, or held much commu- 
nication with strangers, foreign will be intermingled with native 
matter, affecting the substance more than the spirit. Aboriginal 
tales, however, are not to be found except among aboriginal 
peoples: in Europe the Ancients and the East have influenced 
everything in literature, popular as well as learned. 

It follows that the more genuine the “ tales and traditions” of a 
people, the more valuable they are. The artificial improvements 
of a recorder ora translator may give them more literary attraction 
by the “ callida junctura ” and by elevating the prosaic, but spirit 
is gained at the expense of raciness ; it is rusticity metamorphosed. 

* Tales and Traditions of Hungary. By Francis and Theresa Pulszky. In three 
volumes. Published by Colburn. 
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The contents of the first volume of the work before us appear to 
possess this genuine character in a high degree. The stories seem 
to be peasant tales, with no other change than in the style, and to 
exhibit the present as well as the past. Occasional deticiency of the 

int, force, and spirit, which conduce to “ effect, may be found ; 
Pit this gives them a more decidedly genuine character than if 
they had been “ touched up” by mere literary skill. The tales, 
however, are generally introduced by remarks of critical value on 
the class of story which the one selected belongs to, the moral it 
contains, or the kind of peasant life it illustrates. This kind in 
Hungary is very various. There is the old traditional tale, placing 
us in regions of enchantment, among half-mythical characters ; 
there are tales connected with religion, and embodying the 
fabulous miracles of the Church ; there are gipsy tales and Jewish 
tales—for both races are numerous in Hungary; and there are 

tales descriptive of the life, manners, and feelings of the modern 
Hungarian peasantry ; who in their turn are or were of two classes, 
noble peasants and serfs. 

oe those tales are the best which contain in their story 
some lesson of life. One of these illustrates the folly and evil of 
endeavouring to shine above one’s sphere, and the misery of a bad- 
tempered helpmate. A certain village doctor had sold himself to 
the Devil, on the usual condition of boundless wealth, &e.; but 
the Devil himself could not gratify one of his wishes, for he wanted 
a pedigree. However, by dint of display and expense, the doctor 
marries a rather elderly and very sour scion of a noble family at 
Vienna; but the marriage conduces so little to his happiness that 
the doctor and his wife each go different ways. By a trick, the 
Devil thinks he gets the bond forfeited; but the doctor is as eun- 
ning in his way, and meets him by a valid demurrer. However, 
he is tired of his constant companion, and proposes to put the 
claim to issue. 

«“¢Wilt thou try a new compact, and let it decide irrevocably? If thou 
canst fulfil three more of my commands, I am thine; but if thou fuilst, 
thou must give me up, and I am freed.’ 

“¢Well,’ grinned the patron of mischief, who saw his prey escaping out 
of his reach, ‘be it thus: I agree.’ 

“The Pan returned to his house, which stood opposite the spacious church. 
That very night he summoned the Devil, and commanded that before dawn, 
a quarter of poppy should, grain by grain, be nailed to the roof of the 
cathedral. 

“Refore the cock crowed, every one of the grains of the poppy were ct- 
tached with pointed pins to the roof. The Pan, who had not closed his eyes, 
felt still less inclination to rest. He saw that no physical difficulty was in- 
surmountable to his attendant, ard resolved to try another expedient. 

“He therefore desired him to bethe instantly in consecrated water. The 
Devil shuddered ; but transformed himself into a mouse, and sprang into the 
vessel, filled with holy water, which stood at the entrance of the church. 
The water hissed and boiled as if glowing iron had been thrown into it, and 
the mouse came forth severely scalded, so that when the Devil again adopted 
his human semblance, he was covered with scars, such as are occasioned by 


“The Pan was driven to his last intrenchment; but he did not despair. 
He was sure of his triumph as he said, 

“*T command thee to live a whole year with my dear consort, Panna 
Twardowsky, without forsaking her for a single day.’ 

“*T to live a whole year with Panna Twardowsky! retorted the van- 

uished gentleman, chuckling. ‘No, I will rather return to hell without 
thee. Keep your Panna and your soul; I cannot fulfil your command. An 
ill-tempered woman is insupportable to the Devil himself!’ ” 

Some of the tales and the interwoven commentary throw a good 
deal of light —_ what was lately the state of Hungary. The 
following anecdote is from a species of essay on the “ Outlaws 
of Hungary,” illustrated by instances rather than an actual tale. 
It is a national incident, but more in the form than in the sub- 
stance. Our Parliamentary electors did, perhaps do sin as griey- 
ously, without the grace to own it. 

“Horse and cattle stealing is a propensity connected with the ancient no- 
madic life of the nation. A handsome horse or a stately bull on the great 
plain often so powerfully tempts the Hungarian peasant that he can hardly 
resist the desire to possess it. 

“About twenty years ago, Mr. Borbély, a wealthy man, was noted in the 
country for his eccentricities. He was fond of meddling in the county elec- 
tions, and once rode from the county of Szabolos with two hundred peasant 
nobles to an election in the county of Beregh, where his companions had the 
right of suffrage. Arrived at the fronticrs of the county, on the borders of 
the Tisza, he stopped, and said— 

“*My noble brethren! [The peasant nobles—frecholders—are always ad- 
dressed by the higher classes of nobility with the words ‘noble brethren.’] 
We are proceeding to a constitutional solemnity in Beregh ; we are to exer- 
cise there the greatest privilege of nobility, the right to elect a representa- 
tive for the Diet ; and we must be mindful to behave in a manner becoming 
our station. We shall see there many horses, many oxen—handsome oxen. 

t, therefore, every one of us well consult his conscience, and closely examine 
whether he is able to resist temptation : it is yet time. Whosoever does not 
feel himself strong enough to subdue every inclination to weakness, may 
step forth and return. We stand now cn the boundary, but as soon as we 
ave crossed the Tisza we are in the neighbour-county ; and it would be a 
cruel shame if fewer of us were to return than have set out, and if several of 
ournumber should remain behind in the county-house, not up-stairs in the 
great county-hall as guests, but below in the gaol, shut up as thieves, Con- 
sider, noble brethren, and decide.’ 

“It was a picturesque sight. Borbély in red attire, cut in the peasant’s 
fashion, with the drawn sword in his hand, rode on a roan horse; a white 
feather flowed on his broadly-rimmed black felt hat. Around him were as- 
sembled two hundred peasants of Szabolos, all adorned with similar white 
feathers, their party sign; and in their rear halted forty cars, from which 
they had descended to approach their leader and listen to his discourse. 
When he had ended, they thunderingly cheered him; but two of them left 
the ranks, and declared they doubted whether they could resist temptation, 
and therefore preferred to return. Borbély loudly praised their conscien- 
tiousness, gave each of them ten shillings for his journey back, and led his 
other virtuous heroes over the Tisza. His speech had the wished-for results, 
as his noble brethren decided the election without getting into any collision 
with the county justice of Beregh.”’ 

A contribution of Francis Pulszky to this work is rather a 








political novel than a “tale or tradition.” It is called “The Ja- 
cobins in Hungary,” and is founded on a plot which was detected 
and punished towards the close of the last century. The precise 
objects of the conspirators were not very clear, or they have not 
been clearly explained ; but, though originating in the principles of 
the rights of man as propounded in France by Girondists and Ter- 
rorists, the leaders do not seem to have contemplated more than 
“ progressive reform” by “ moral force,” though some of the mem- 
bers possibly might. However, several of the conspirators were 
executed, and others imprisoned for various periods, for, so far as 
is known, “ opinions, not actions.” 

Francis Polszky has made this conspiracy a framework in which 
to exhibit the characters of different classes of Hungarian poli- 
ticians and Austrian officials, as well as to indicate the Austrian 
arts of rule. There are also a lover and a lady; the lover con- 
nected with the plot, which the lady, a Frenchwoman, is an indi- 
rect means of betraying to the authorities, through a slightly 
jealous wish to ascertain her lover's secret. Various Hungarians 
of ditierent grades are more or less connected with the political per- 
sons, and naturally exhibit Hungarian socicty. In point of sus- 
tained and varied story, and in the features of conventional art, 
“The Jacobins in Hungary” is superior to the “Tales and Tra- 
ditions,” but not in value or interest as pictures of national life and 
literature. They both form agreeable reading, from their freshness 
of subject as well as from their inherent merit. 

The following display of the sense of justice in an Austrian offi- 
cial, and of the mode in which he gets up an information, may be 
taken as an example of the politico-satirical manner of the Jaco- 
bins in Hungary. Ilia is a stupid Serb, who acts as a copying- 
clerk to the head of the plot. 

“Tt had grown dark during this conversation, and a young man, in a sim- 
ple Hungarian garb, (it was the Jurat,)* opened the door, bearing two 
tapers, which he put on the mantelpiece, saying 

“*¢Domine Magnifice, the clerk of the Abbot Martinovitch is here, and 
requests to speak to you, who are the Fiscal of the Emperor, as he says.’ 

** * Admit him.’ 

“The Jurat went out, and Ilia entered the room with an embarrassed 
mien. 

“« ‘Have I the honour to address the Fiscal of the Emperor 

* © Yes,’ said Nemet. 

“¢Then I wish an interview without witnesses, on a most important 
matter.’ 

“ «Mr, Fekete is likewise Attorney of the Exchequer: you may speak in 
his presence.’ 

“+ But is he likewise a friend of the Emperor >? inquired Tlia. 

“Nemet grew attentive, and said with emphasis—* I am the Attorney of 
the Crown. Whomsoever I desire to remain in my room when business is 
transacted, must be trusted by all who wish to communicate with me. Tell 
me your business.’ 

“"¢T have discovered a conspiracy against the Emperor,’ said the Serb, 
after some hesitation. 

“A conspiracy !’ exclaimed Mr. Nemet. ‘Domine Frater Fekete, sit 
down at the table; take wp your pen, attend to every word of this gentleman, 
and write what I dictate.’ 

“He now turned to Ilia 

“ ¢What is your name, age, religion, and oecupation ?” 

“ ¢ Ilia Spirtovitch, twenty-six years old; I am the clerk of the Abbot of 
Sasvar.’ 

* ¢ Your religion >” 

* “Can you not omit this >’ asked Tlia, 

oe No.’ 

* ¢Then write Catholic.’ 

“ ¢Domine Frater,’ said Nemet to the young attorney, ‘this is your first 
official transaction. Write as fellows—On the 15th of August 1794, at 
eight o’clock in the evening, Mr. "lia Spirtovitch, twenty-six years old, Ro- 
man Catholic, clerk of the Right iteverend the Abbot of Sasvar Ignaz Mar- 
tinovitch, came to the chambers of the undersigned, and made the following 
deposition about an awful and pestiferous conspiracy against the life of his 
Sacred Majesty, and against the constitution, the public order and security 
of the state, which conspiracy the said Dia Spirtovite h has discovered.’ 

“ Fekete stared at the Attorney of the Crown, and observed 

“¢These were not precisely the expressions of the informer.’ 

“¢You have to write down my words,’ drily answered the Attorney of the 
Crown. ‘It is 7 who dictate, not this gentleman, who does not know in 
what form so important a document is to be framed. Is not the conspiracy 
directed against the life of his Sacred Majesty ?’ 

“ «To be sure,’ affirmed Ilia, ‘It is a terrible conspiracy, and no doubt 
against the Emperor; they even do not acknowledge him Emperor.’ | 

“ * Write,’ Nemet continued, ‘the aim of the conspiracy is to rob his Ma- 
jesty of the throne.’ ; 

“¢They do not recognize the Emperor,’ added Ilia; ‘and they always 
style him only the King. And then they say that the priests and the no- 
bility should be destroyed—that no liberty can exist until the priests and 
the nobles are different from what they are.’ . 

“ «The conspirators,’ Nemet continued to dictate, ‘ attack the basis of the 
constitution and society, and intend violently to overthrow the fundamental 
laws of the country.’ 

“¢This Mr. Spirtovitch has not said,’ Fekete again observed. 

“The Attorney of the Crown glanced at his secretary with contempt, and 
turned to Ilia with the question— 

“ «Ts it not exactly as I have put it down?’ : 

“ «Just as it is put down,’ replied the Serb, ‘It is a terrible conspiracy : 
and I hope that I shall get a reward for my discovery, which I have made 
from pure attachment for the Emperor, because Iam a faithful subject of 
the Emperor, an honest Serb. And the gentlemen then said that they feared 
no one ; since they would liberate the Frenchmen from the New Building, 
and would set on fire the piles of wood in the wood-place.’ 

“Nemet caught up the word, and proceeded with his document. 

“ ‘The intention of the conspirators is to set on fire the city of Pest, and 
seize the moment to liberate and arm the French prisoners of war; with 
them to plunder the capital, murder the peaceable citizens, and complete 
their wicked schemes on the ruin of the country. They are in treacherous 
connexion with the monsters who now usurp the Government of France, 
and are provided with money from this quarter. Have I well understood 
what you wished to express?’ again inquired Mr. Nemet of Ilia. 

* The Juratus is a practitioner. Every one who wishes to become a lawyer must, 
after having finished his law studies, remain for one year at the side of some judge or 
lawyer in a lower court, and for one year at the higher courts at Pest. During 
this time he is called a Jurat (Juratus Notarius.) 
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“ ¢ Perfectly,’ replied the Serb. ‘ Money is nec to carry out such a 
plan ; and whence should they have money if not from France, as my master 
always pretends that he has none? It is as your Honour says, but I cannot 
express it so well.’ 

** Observe, Fekete, how impartially I act,’ began anew the Attorney of the 
Crown. ‘Before I ascertained the aim of the conspiracy, I would 
not even inquire into the names of the criminals. But who are the members 
of the conspiracy?’ he now asked the clerk.” 


BEGBIE’S SUPERNATURAL ILLUSIONS.* 

Tuts publication is based upon a work by Dr. Brauner, a German 
writer who was born about the middle of the seventeenth century, 
and published a large compilation on sorcery, witchcraft, ghosts, 
and supernatural or unnatural matters in general, which has now 
become very rare. Brauner himself, like many older writers on 
the subject, had philosophy enough to doubt some of the particu- 
lars he had to record, to suspect imposture in others, and to en- 
deavour to explain what seemed to admit of a natural solution, at 
the same time that he entertained a firm belief in ghosts, and the 
possibility of man exercising supernatural powers by dint of 
compact with the Evil One—for magic proper was not much at- 
tended to by Brauner. His work appears to be a large storehouse 
of narratives connected with the various superstitions of the mid- 
dle ages, and which are still a matter of faith in many Conti- 
nental districts, undisturbed by railways or modern improve- 
ments. His topies are classified and arranged with some 
degree of order; and though he was not distinguished by 
much strength or grace of composition, his style was equal 
to that of many other writers on demonology and witchcraft. 
Some of the topics he had to handle, and some of the stories he 
thought fit to tell, involved a plainness of matter and language, 
which, however usual even in England upwards of a century ago, 
are by no means adapted for “ears polite” in the present day: a 
circumstance that has induced considerable expurgation, or ig- 
noring, by Major Begbie. 

This necessity involves the omission of some strange stories, as 
well as the softening of curious subjects to nothing,—as the crimi- 
nal intercourse of witches with the Devil. For a popular work, 
indeed for any work to be published in the present day, such de- 
licacy was indispensable; but the Major should have avoided 
filling-up those omissions by slight matter of his own, chiefly con- 
sisting of efforts after smartness and indifferent attempts at wit. 
Doctor Briuner’s style, like that of many other collectors of the 
supernatural, is rather flat; not so much diffuse, as weak or in- 
sipid. It should have been the task of the translator to strengthen 
and enliven the oldfashioned prosiness of his original—to give the 
reader the pith of the labour and learning of the German doctor 
clothed in the fashion of the day. Major Begbie, on the contrary, 
has written down to Brauner and his authorities, rather than up to 
the age; and though his additions to the original are proper, mere 
writing would have been better away. 

The subjects of the work are numerous: were wolves, witchcraft, 
and witches in various aspects; divining by the cup and the mir- 
ror; sortilegious nights, love-philtres, the wishing or divining rod, 
and hidden treasures ; with a variety of matters purely fabulous— 
as the mandragora, or natural objects perverted by superstition— 
as the ignis fatuus. Ghosts and apparitions are treated of under 
various circumstances, as well as the diablerie peculiar to Germany : 
there are besides a good many miscellaneous topics, occasionally 
rather like travellers’ lies than superstitions in relation to the 
black arts. 

Some of the examples are not of a very striking kind in them- 
selves; but more may seem rather flat from the manner of telling 
them, or because they do not very cogently illustrate the class of 
the supernatural under which they are ranged. The simple narra- 
tion, however, very often throws up the philosophy of the subject. 
It is easy enough to see how the following accusation originated. 

“In Bartholomeeus Spinwus, quest. de strigib, chap. 6, we find a precious 
anecdote of a young a pe was residing at Bergom with her mother, but was 
found one morning in a state of primitive simplicity in the bed of her bro- 
ther-in-law, at Venice. The young girl accounted for the awkwardness of 
her situation by stating that she seen, the previous night, her mother 
rise from the bed, and, after having besmeared frerself all over with oint- 
ment, fly out of the windows. As the pot of ointment had been left behind, 
she followed her example, and was transported to the place where she had 
been found, and discovered her mother in the act of attempting to kill her 
brother-in-law. On her crying out, her mother, she said, had fled; and on 
this very equivocal testimony was the unfortunate woman apprehended, and 
handed over to the tender mercies of Father Bergominsius, of the Inquisi- 
tion; who, after due inquiry, consigned her to the stake.” 

The voluntary confession of alleged witches to the clear impos- 
sibility of riding through the air to their nocturnal meetings, is 
ascribed by several old writers to dreams produced by the som- 
niferous drugs with which they used to anoint themselves. So far 
as regards a guilty animus of witchcraft, the anointing is clearly 
an “overt act”: the persons, whether wicked or insane, imagined 
they had entered into a compact with Satan, and no doubt expe- 
rienced what they took for certain ceremonies of initiation. 
Whether the anointing always preceded the supposed journey 
through the air, may be questioned: it is still more doubt- 
ful whether the drug produced the dreams—they were most probably 
the result of imagination. The experiment of Porta is conclusive 
as to the fact. 

“John Baptista Porta, who also appears to have had some little more 
common sense than fell to the lot of the generality of writers in those days, 
also states, in the twenty-sixth chapter of his second book on Natural Magic, 
that the imagination and fancy of foolish people, especially of weak women, 
works so powerfully, that, after having anointed themselves with a certain 
ointment which induces deep sleep, they imagine that they are carried away 


? as 
to a princely meal, to magnificent assemblies, &c.; ‘ which,’ says he, ‘ig 
clear delusion,’ and then continues—‘ Whilst I now was diligent] inquiri 
into these matters, and pondering deeply over them, because I wag 
distracted with doubt thereanent, an old woman came to me, and yo. 
luntarily promised and vowed to me that ie wall very quickly solve m 
doubts and give me an answer thereon. She allowed me, and some others who 
were with me as witnesses, to retire into the room whilst she went out and 
anointed herself all over. Now there happened to be a chink in the panel 
of the door, through which we peeped, and observed that she fell down in g 
profound slumber through the power of that somniferous ointment. We 
opened the door and stole out; when we observed that her skin had turned per- 
fectly blue, and that she was so fast asleep that blows made not the slightest 
impression upon her, whilst she continued unconscious of our presence. At 
length the effect of the ointment gradually ceased to operate; when the wo. 
man woke up, and began to tell us many wonderful stories, as to how she had 
travelled over hills and vallies, and all manner of streams. We stoutly con- 
tradicted her; and although we pointed out to her the marks of the stripes on 
her body which we had inflicted on her in her sleep, she remained obstinate 
in her assertions, persisting therein, and continuing impervious to all our 
arguments and declarations.’ ”’ 

The allusions of Shakspere to the mandrake have rendered the 
name familiar: what the mandrake was may not be so generally 
known. The following account of it is clear and close, and illus. 
trates the line of the poet, “Could curses kill as doth the man- 
drake’s groan.” 

“This root was largely used as a means of sorcery, either for obtaining 
wealth by unsanctified means, or removing the curse of sterility, or, in 
short, to procure good fortune of any kind. ° * . 

“This root, called in Latin by botanists Mandragora, is affirmed by Zorn, 
in Botonologia, page 420, to be a root of excellent virtues. It is supp 
to be generated by the droppings from the corpse of a malefactor left to 
swing to and fro on the gallows; whence its name of Galgen-mannilein, which 
people in former times were wont to give large sums for, and with it wor- 
ship the Devil to a great extent. ° ° ° 

“ Tts figure resembles that of a man, and it has broad leaves with yellow 
flowers. The digging it up was supposed to be attended with no ordinary 
peril; for, on being torn from the ground, it shrieked and howled fearfully, 
so that the man who was venturesome enough to procure it in this fashion 
died on the spot. To avoid this catastrophe, the following precautions were 
necessary: the person must on a Friday, before the sun was risen, stop his 
ears carefully either with cotton, wax, or pitch; (we apprehend that this 
last substance would give Tom the barber ¢ some trouble ;) and, on reaching 
the spot where it grew, make the sign of the cross over it: it was then to 
be carefully dug round, so as not to leave the smallest fibre in the ground, 
After this it was to be tied with a thread to a dog’s tail, and the person was 
to run before the dog holding a piece of bread in his hand. As the dog ran 
after the bread with the root dangling at his tail, the shrieks of the root 
would have such a powerful effect upon him that he would fall suddenly 
dead to the ground. The unfortunate dog having been thus converted into 
a scapegoat, the noxious powers of the root were so far destroyed as to allow 
it to ~ handled with satety. It was then washed in wine, wrapped up in 
red and white silk, and afterwards put, rolled up in white linen, intoa 
wooden box for four weeks, leaving only the head uncovered. These cere- 
monies being duly observed, it would then answer any question put to it, 
and frequently declare things future.” 

There can be no doubt that the practice or reputation of witeh- 
craft was often made a means of carrying out licentious objects: 
perhaps, as Major Begbie observes, supernatural excuses were often 
advanced for causes purely natural ; both sexes charging upon the 
Devil or his imps the consequences of their own conduct. “ Who's 
the dupe?” of the following tale, may not be so readily resolved 
as the innocence of the Devil. The story is set forth by Antonio 
Torquemada, to show “ how the Devil shamefully deceived a noble 
maiden at Calaris or Cagliari.” 

“This young lady, possessed of great beauty, and endowed with many 
virtues, amongst which, however, that of controlling her affections does not 
appear to have been numbered, fell in love with a cavalier in her neigh- 
bourhood, without his having betrayed any corresponding affection for her. 
The young lady ‘never told her love,’ but she allowed it to take undue pos- 
session of her; thereby of course giving a footing for the Devil, who ac- 
cordingly simulated the person of the cavalier, and introduced himself to 
her. After a short period, he had so ingratiated himself with her that she 
consented to a private marriage ; the Devil persuading her at the same time 
never to send a messenger to him, nor to recognize nor speak to him in 
public when they met. By these means, often as the damsel met the real 
cavalier, the secret was preserved for several months; and the true state of 
the case would never have been discovered, had not her mother hung one 
day around her neck some precious relic or other. Now, all good Roman 
Catholics know that the Devil cannot withstand a relic, and, consequently, 
our feigned cavalier took such a disgust to the same that he took himself off 
altogether; and if the relic was, as is most likely, some old saint’s bone, or 
rotten clout, we can hardly accuse him of fastidiousness. 

‘Time rolled on, the lady kept her relic, the Devil kept at home, and the 
real cavalier fell in love in another quarter; which, of course excited the 
violent rage and jealousy of her who considered herself entitled to all his 
love. She therefore broke through the Devil’s in pony and sent a mes- 
sage to the cavalier, earnestly requesting him to call upon her. He, being & 
courteous gentleman, paid her the desired visit, although quite ignorant of 
what she could want with him. Of course tears and reproaches for his 
shameful desertion of her were the order of the day; and, on the cavalier’s 
protesting ignorance and innocence, the lady became more and more im- 
petuous, refreshing, as she thought, his memory, and desiring him to publicly 
avow their marriage, or she would expose him to the world. : 

“The gentleman, in utter amazement, declared that she was talking Greek 
to him; on which the young girl became furious, and reverted to her wed- 
ding-day, reminding him of certain occurrences thereon with a great deal 
more circumstantiality than we intend to deal in, but one point was that it 
was a high festival of the church. , ‘ 

“The astonished cavalier replied, that not only on the day in question, but 
for three weeks previously, so far from being in his house or even in the 
city, he had been fifty miles off; which he offered to prove by unquestionable 
witnesses, and that, therefore, be he who he might that had imposed him- 
self upon her, he neither would nor could be responsible. ; 

“On this the lady began to recall to mind a variety of coi, 
which went to prove that her visiter of bygone times was more than mort 
man, and concluded that it was the Devil; whereon she entered a convent, 
where she passed the remainder of her days.” 

+ It is part of the duties of this functionary in India to clean the ears of his cus- 
tomers, 
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